FOREIGN  NJgyS  _ 

with  the  * 

HUMAN  T0WSi^i_l 


j[t  fjfts  i'oI»l  ill  Korea.  Ami  10  tjirl  .Scouts  in  Macoinh,  Illinois,  .shivered  last  Octo- 

Iht  when  they  read  a  story  in  the  Chicajjo  Daily  News  hy  Foreitjn  Correspondent 

Keyes  I’eech.  “'I'lvre  is  no  heat.  althon>'h  tein|H*ratures  here  hover  around  zero  in  iniilwinter,” 
wrote  Heech.  He  'h'scrihinj;  a  typical  .South  Korean  “school"  that  has  holes  in 

the  roof,  no  chairs  I  C  or  desks.  l>ut  vouniiisters,  a,ije<l  6  to  16.  continued  their 


purMiit  of  learnins;  as  .\niertmn  jets' roared  overhea<l. 


The  .Macomb  j^irK  started  a 
to  j)ut  clothini;  on  the  iMirch  and 
an<l  fathers  the\'  collecte<l  1.060  ])onnds 

3^A  l'«‘i-ch  ami  on  .\|)ril  1 1  he  descriln-d  the  |)resentation  ceremony  at  Soiifichonj' 
^  ‘  _ _ 

.Seoul.  1  he  iirincipal,  Kim  .Si  1  lounj^,  made  a  s|)eech 


porchlijjht”  camiiaiitn.  I  hey  asked  everyone 
turn  on  the  lit,dit.  .\ided  hy  troop  leaclers 
Two  larw  boxes  were  sent  <lirectlv  to  Keves 


School  near 


ami  the  children  j^ave  I’eech 
.Meanwhile,  spurred  hv  word 


that  the  clothinij  had 


a  wreath  <»f  pa]K*r  flowers  ami  |)ine  twijjs. 

reached  the  voungsters, 

.Macomb  Ciirl  .Scout  1  nM>p  1  has  launched  a  new  clothinjj  ilrive.  f  * 
rhat’s  the  .story,  another  drama  prompteil  Iiy  the  warm-hearted  news|)ai)er  that  sjiarkeil  the 
.ijij'antic  “See<ls  for  Democracy”  canijiaign  iiroviilint;  foml  for  Filipinos. 


Foreign  News  Service 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Sales  Agent:  Register  &  Tribune  Syndicate,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Fresh  and  Clean  As  Salt  Sea  Air 


Tin*  liKht  ov»“r-aII  color  and  open  i 
design  of  Linotype  Paragon  gives 
new  spapers  a  refreshing  change. 
This  eye-pleasing  text  face  takes 
the  strain  out  of  reading,  and 
gives  the  printed  page  a  soft  tex¬ 
ture  that  wins  the  enthusiastic- 
approval  of  subscribers.  Paragon  s 
big  letter  forms  are  well-rounded 
and  full,  with  plenty  of  contrast 
for  good  legibility.  It  has  carefully 
weighted  contours  that  give  it 
distinctiveness  and  balance. 

Production  advantages  of  Para¬ 
gon.  This  type  can  take  the  heavy 
inking  that  is  often  u.sed  w  hen 


formats  contain  a  large  number 
of  halftones,  without  heavying- 
up  or  filling-in.  It  saves  ink  when 
a  moderate  number  of  engravings 
are  used,  and  when  subjected  to 
severe  stereotype  mat  shrinkage 
Paragon  does  not  lose  its  clarity 
and  its  attractive  design  charac¬ 
teristics.  You  will  find  that  it 
needs  less  leading,  because  of  its 
light  color  and  open  design. 

.All  |K»piilar  text  si/.cs.  Paragon 
has  been  cut  w  ith  Italic  and  Small 
caps  in  G.  7.  7*2.  8.  9.  and  10  point 
sizes.  It  al.so  comes  with  Paragon 
Hold  in  the  same  sizes,  idus  a  5*2 


pt.  Available  for  Teletypesetter 
use  on  standard  and  off-standard 
new’spaper  column  widths.  If  you 
are  searching  for  a  very  clean¬ 
printing.  open  body  dress,  you’ll 
find  Paragon  is  just  your  type. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryei’.son  Street.  Hrooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LINOTYPE 


paragon 


or.i/pr  Mftnphifi  ami  yViroyo 


from  NEW  JOBS 


Baltimore  Industry 


over 


DAILY  CIRCULATION  374,0S0  •  •  •  •  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  305,531 


10,940  NEW  JOBS  CREATED  IN  1951 

BY  39  NEW  PLANTS  AND  133  EXPANSIONS 

.Thi$  constantly  expanding  market  is  covered 
completely  by  steady  growth  in  Sun- 

paper  circulation,  which  since  19k0 

IL 

shows  a  GAIN  of  8k,S16  Daily^^^.^^ 

and  102^117  Sunday  (Re-  ^ 

tail  Trading  Zone).  \  1 

_ 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES: 

Crtiytitr  &  WooduarJ,  Inc.,  New  York,  San  Francisco  0  Los  Angeles;  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  Chicago  &  Detroit 


} 

( 


i 


Queens  not  only 
leads  New  York  City 

— in  average  family 
purchasing  of 
alcoholic  beverages 

but  leads  20  entire 
states  in  liquor  sales 

— with  total  volume  in 
taverns  and  package 
liquor  stores  exceeding 
80  million  annually*  .  .  . 


•Taverns  . $51,039,000 

PItg.  stores  .  29,893,000 

Source:  1948  U,  S.  Census 

f 

To  get  your 
share  of  this 
terrific  market 
be  sure  your  message 
appears  in  .  .  . 

LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 

Covering  the  southern  half  of  Queens 


LONG  ISLAND  STAR  JOURNAL 

Covering  the  northern  half  of  Queans 


STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 

Covering  all  of  Richmond 


274,154  A.B.C.  Circulation  .  .  .  more  than  the  World-Telegram  A  Sun, 
Journal-American  and  Post  combined  in  Queens,  plus  4  out  of  S 
Staten  Island  families'. 
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Jobs  in  Guam 
To  THE  Editor:  The  Territory 
of  Guam  offers  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  printers,  pressmen,  en¬ 
gravers  and  compositors.  The 
Guam  Duily  News  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  construction  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  dollar  building  to 
house  its  expanding  facilities. 
There  are  two  other  printing  con¬ 
cerns  operating  on  the  Island 
along  with  the  Navy  printing  shop. 
Also  there  is  room  for  independ¬ 
ent  printers  who  might  desire  to 
set  up  print  shops  of  their  own. 

J.  D.  Leon  Guerrero 
Director  of  Commerce 
Government  of  Guam, 

Agana,  Guam. 


and  my  feeling  that  it  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  He  replied:  “You  are 
1,000%  right,  and  if  you  take  a 
stand  against  this  demand.  Editor 
&  Publisher  will  help  present  the 
issue  to  the  country.”  I  told  Mr. 
Little  what  was  said. 

On  that  single  consultation  my 
mind  was  made  up,  and  I  said: 
“We  will  not  yield  the  names,  and 
if  you  try  to  force  them  out,  it 
will  be  war  to  the  hilt.” 

We  got  the  war  and  the  victory. 
Thanks  greatly  for  your  help. 

Edward  A.  Rumely 
Executive  Secretary, 
Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government. 

Touchy  Subject 


Handout  on  Tape 
To  THE  Editor:  Farrand  News 
Service  sent  us  a  handout  in  Tele¬ 
typesetter  tape!  It  was  in  behalf 
of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Presidents’ 
Conference  .  .  .  based  on  a  study 
of  the  effect  of  the  new  freight 
rates  on  prices  of  various  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  didn’t  use  it,  but  were 
tempted  sorely  to,  just  because  of 
the  enterprise  it  represented. 

C.  J.  Wellner. 
Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Tribune. 


To  THE  Editor:  The  cartoon 
(April  26,  page  8)  is  the  best  han¬ 
dling  of  a  subject  which  is  a  rather 
touchy  one  .  .  .  that  1  have  ever 
seen.  Many  thanks. 

William  B.  Sherrill. 
Managing  Editor, 

Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times. 


iiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii:iiii: 


.Short  Sahei 


! 


Mr.  Rumely 's  Thanks 

To  the  Editor:  Now  that  the 
Court  of  Appeals  has  rendered 
its  decision,  (E&P,  May  3,  page 
14),  I  express  my  deep  gratitude 
for  the  part  Editor  &  Publisher 
played  in  formulating  this  free 
speech  issue  to  the  country.  With¬ 
out  your  incisive  and  convincing 
editorials,  carrying  the  issue  to  the 
press  of  the  country,  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  bring  to  public  atten¬ 
tion  the  issue  of  free  speech  as 
effectively  as  you  helped  make 
possible  during  these  long  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The  Buchanan  Committee  and 
its  allies,  utilizing  the  floor  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  platform  of  the  hear¬ 
ings,  and  radio,  deluged  the  coun¬ 
try  with  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
facts.  The  daily  newspapers,  and 
some  periodical  publications  •  *  • 
helped  clarify  the  issue.  Editor  & 
Publisher  gave  basically  import¬ 
ant  leadership. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Louis 
Little,  the  chief  investigator  of  the 
Buchanan  Committee,  came  to  my 
office  with  26  demands,  including 
the  one  that  we  release  the  names 
of  all  who  had  bought  100  copies 
or  more  of  our  books,  I  told  him 
that  that  demand,  I  thought,  was 
an  invasion  of  our  Constitutional 
rights  as  publishers. 

To  confirm  my  own  judgment 
in  his  presence  I  called  your  Edi¬ 
tor  and  told  him  of  the  demand. 


Quote  in  the  Raton  (N.  M.) 
Daily  Range:  “I’ve  gotten  myself 
into  the  financial  position  so  that 
I  know  my  children  will  be  taken 
care  of  until  they  are  able  to  take 
care  of  myself." 

■ 

Accident  reported  in  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  (W.  Va.)  Herald -Dis¬ 
patch:  “Miss  Smith  is  a  patient 
in  a  hospital  with  a  crushed  pelvis 
and  fractures  of  both  forelegs.” 

■ 

Sports  story  in  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror:  “An  interesting  note 
was  injected  into  the  proceedings 
as  a  photographer  asked  one  of 
the  rookie  pitchers  to  pose  for 
a  pitcher.” 

■ 

Morning  meows  described  by 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press:  “It 
all  began  at  6  a.m.  when  John 
Smith — he’s  the  hero  of  this  story 
— was  awakened  by  a  cot  meow¬ 
ing.” 

■ 

Modern  communication  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  White  Plains 
(N.  Y.)  Reporter  Dispatch:  “He 
kept  in  touch  with  his  office  by 
warlike  talkie.” 

■ 

Timber  fete  recorded  by  the 
Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald: 
“Albany  laycees  will  feet  their 
bosses  and  kick  off  the  1952  Tim¬ 
ber  Carnival  season  in  a  duel 
purpose  meeting  .  .  .” 


<1* 


Comin 
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EDI 


NO  COMMERCIALS 


Just  Entertainment  for  the  Public. 
Good  Entertainment  is  News.  , 


“SKIRTS  AHOY!” 

M-G-M’s  musical  salute  to 
the  Waves!  Starring  Esther 
Williams,  Joan  Evans, 
Vivian  Blaine. 

Color  by  Technicolor 
Cming  in  May! 


“SCARAMOUCHES 

Rafael  Sabatini’s  story  of  love  and 
adventure !  Starring  Stewart  Granger, 

Eleanor  Parker,  Janet  Leigh,  Mel  Ferrer. 

Color  by  Technicolor 

The  big  one  for  June! 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
★  ★ 

★  ★ 

★  If  you* re  an  editor  you’ll  be  ★ 

★  interested  in  the  news  value  ★ 

★  inherent  in  these  big  forthcoming  * 

★  M-G-M  pictures  —  the  person-  ♦ 

^  alities,  the  fan  interest,  the  story  $ 

$  themes.  * 

I  If  yoa^re  a  publisher  you’ll  ★ 

★  be  interested  in  the  big  promotion  * 

$  effort  that  will  be  put  behind  these  * 

$  important  attractions  which  will  ^ 

★  play  in  your  city.  * 

★  ★ 

*  t. 

★  ★ 


“PAT  AND  MIKE” 

New  romantic  comedy 
with  a  great  screen  team! 
Starring  Spencer  Tracy 
and  Katharine  Hepburn. 
Co-starring  Aldo  Ray. 

Fun  for  the  Summer! 


“IVANHOE” 


Sir  Walter  Scott’s  great  novel  comes  to  life!  Starring 
Robert  Taylor,  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Joan  Fontaine, 
George  Sanders,  Emlyn  Williams. 

Coming  in  the  FaU  to  top  9iem  aU!  Color  by  Technicolor 
Editor  4  publisher  for  May  10,  1952 


“LOVELY  TO  LOOK  AT” 

A  musical  romance  that 
lives  up  to  its  title !  Starring 
Kathryn  Grayson,  Red 
Skelton,  Howard  Keel, 

Marge  and  Gower 
Champion,  Ann  Miller. 

Color  by  Technicolor 
Something  joyous  for  July! 


“THE  MERRY  WIDOW” 

Franz  Lehar’s  music  and 
Lana  Turner  as  the  merry 
widow!  Fernando  Lamas  is 
co-starred. 

Color  by  Technicolor 
Gala  event  in  September! 


^lAJliat  Our  l^acL 


■Perce 


-^aVS  Off  // 


in  selecting 

MARKETS  and  MEDIA 

like  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

and 

The  Syracuse  Newspapers 


A  product  is  only  as  good  as  its  appeal 
to  meet  consumer  needs.  Advertising  to 
pre-sell  consumer  needs  is  only  as  good  as 
the  available  media. 

Percentage  pays  off  in  higher  actual 
sales  of  goods  and  services  in  Central 
New  York  where  181,650  family  units 
comprise  this  important  market.  Sales 
Management’s  1952  Survey  of  Buying 
Power  shows  Syracuse  (Quality  of  Mar¬ 
ket)  Index  at  119. 

Syracuse  Newspapers  give  complete 
family  coverage  of  this  key  Central  New 
York  market — where  consumer  interest 
and  buy-ability  is  maintained  at  high  level 
consistently. 

Make  your  advertising  investment  pay 
off  here  in  greater  sales  returns  AT 

LOWEST  COST. 

Total  Daily  Circulation . 209,229 

Total  Sunday  Circulation. ..  .320,864 


SYRACUSE 

^  HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sunday!  (Sunday) 


CniRAl  AtVMTISIMfi  REMISENTATIVEJ  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMIH 


Not  Second  Increase 
To  THE  Editor:  A  story  (April 
19,  page  124)  states  that  the  three 
Cincinnati  daily  newspapers  have 
increased  their  general  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  3c  per  line  .  .  .  The 
general  rate  increase  here  became 
effective  Jan.  1.  .  .  .  The  story 
may  be  misunderstood.  While  I 
can  only  speak  for  the  Times-Star, 
we  are  not  planning  any  further 
rate  increase  at  this  time. 

Karl  T.  Finn 
Advertising  Director, 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star 

He  and  18,000  Others 
To  THE  Editor:  It  took  me 
approximately  five  years  to  realize 
what  a  big  bargain  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  is.  During  the  course  of 
those  five  years  I  would  read  it  at 
various  libraries  and,  every  so 
often,  I  would  run  across  some 
articles  I  wanted  “for  keeps.”  So, 
1  had  to  send  off  for  the  copy. 
After  five  years  of  this  kind  of 
monkey-business,  my  thick  cere¬ 
brum  percolated  through  with  the 
idea  that  it  might  be  best  to  sub¬ 
scribe.  Five  dollars  would  not 
only  bring  me  the  “for  keeps”  ar¬ 
ticles  I  ran  across  very  often,  but 
it  would  also  bring  me  the  big 
Red  Book,  etc. 

The  Red  Book  alone,  compared 
with  other  directories  selling  sepa¬ 
rately  and  not  as  part  of  a  sub¬ 
scription,  is  worth  $15  to  $25; 
and,  as  regards  the  Syndicates  Is¬ 
sue,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is 
another  such  directory  printed 
anywhere  AT  ANY  PWCE,  and 
it  comes  along ’“for  free”  along 
with  all  the  other  issues.  I  think 
E&P  is  the  biggest  bargain  there 
is  in  an  inflated  economy  where 
bargains  aren’t  as  common  as  be¬ 
fore.  And,  I’m  not  a  newspaper¬ 
man.  I’m  a  free-lance  writer. 

Lud  Lindin. 

1611  Polk  Ave., 

Houston  3,  Tex. 

Henry  in  T-Zone 
To  THE  Editor:  I  enjoyed,  the 
story  (May  3)  regarding  Lord 
Northcliffe  and  Wickham  Steed.  I 
was  sorry  to  note  that  the  photo¬ 
graph  was  captioned  T.  Wickham 
Steed,  since  Mr.  Steed’s  first  name 
is  Henry. 

Lucy  Van  Hauen 
806  East  37th  Street, 

Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y. 

Wide  Interest 
To  THE  Editor:  Following  pub¬ 
lication  (April  12)  of  the  story  on 
the  Hiester  patented  method  of 
reducing  use  of  newsprint  by  elimi¬ 
nating  a  portion  of  gutter  space, 
I  have  received  more  than  27 
letters  and  inquiries  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States. 

George  A.  Hiester. 
Production  Manager, 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer. 


Wow! 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  April  26 
issue  .  .  .  Wow!  It’s  a  honey  .  . . 
Congratulations. 

Vern  Scofield. 
Nebraska  Press  Association, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Of  the  Same  Mind 
To  THE  Editor:  Congratula¬ 
tions  on  the  editorial  (May  3)  oc 
the  publishers’  convention. 

J.  F.  Brennan,  Jr. 
Newsweek.  I 


Pithy  Comment 
To  THE  Editor:  Very  snazzy, 
that  orange  cover! 

Frank  Brady. 

United  Press. 

Erroneous  Caption 
To  THE  Editor:  You  have  cap¬ 
tioned  the  Advisory  Board  on  tht 
Pulitzer  Prizes  (May  3,  page  14) 
as  “the  jury”  which  presents  its 
recommendations  to  the  Advisors 
Board.  There  are  a  number  of 
screening  juries,  but  the  persons 
photographed  are  the  members  of 
the  Board  itself. 

Arthur  KRoa 

New  York  Times. 


^ liertee. 


50  Years  Ago — Joseph  Pulitzei.  i 
proprietor  of  the  New  York  \ 
World,  has  gone  to  Berlin  to  con¬ 
sult  an  eminent  eye  specialist.  On 
the  SS  Majestic  his  personal  reti¬ 
nue,  consisting  of  a  physician,  t  j| 
secretary,  a  musician,  a  masseur.  * 
two  valets  and  a  personal  waiter, 
attracted  much  attention.  , 

From  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

30  Years  Ago — ^Home  after »  | 
reporting  tour  of  Latin  America, 
W.  W,  Havsiuns,  president  of  ' 
United  Press,  warns  that  “hidden  ' 
news”  on  the  Chile-Peru  contro¬ 
versy  is  dangerous  to  South  Amer¬ 
ican  peace.  | 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

10  Years  Ago — U.  S.  Senator 
Byrd,  assailing  the  expenditure  of 
$27,000,000  a  year  for  govern-  . 
ment  publicity,  charges  it’s  “a  na-  ; 
tional  scandal  in  the  waste  of  > 
public  funds.”  E 

From  Editor  &  Publisher.  . 

oee^^nd  YJow 

Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia  sue-  | 
ceeds  in  tacking  an  amendment  oo  I 
the  appropriation  bill  to  cut  the  j 
cost  of  government  “ghosts"  bJ  b 
25%.  I 
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THERE  ARE 
TWO  WAYS 
TO  LOOK 
AT  MIAMI 


As  the  tourist  scans  his  horizons,  Miami  is  the  might¬ 
iest  mecca  of  merriment  in  all  the  latitudes  of  the  tropics  . . . 
But  wise  indeed  is  the  Sales  Manager  who  looks  beyond  -  and 
recognizes  Miami  for  what  it  is;  America’s  fastest  growing  residential 
community;  34th  among  the  nation’s  major  markets  and  growing  .  .  .  grow¬ 
ing  ..  .  growing  .  .  .  bigger  by  the  day.  More  important,  he  sees  the 
audience  of  The  Miami  Daily  News  as  a  vital  ‘market  within  a 
market’  ...  for  here’s  the  business  it  controls:- 


The  Miami  Daily  News  Market* 


Food 

General  Merchandise 

Automotive 

Drugs 

Furniture  and  Furnishings 
Appliances 


$48,218,914 

21,826,236 

38,466,806 

12,074,088 

10,758,322 

3,947,298 


The  Daily  News  -  Miami’s  liveliest  newspaper  and  top  producer  in  advertising  results  -  has  com¬ 
piled  an  interesting  study  of  facts  on  this  progressive  market.  This  booklet  will  be  mailed  to  you 
on  request  to  The  Miami  Daily  News,  Miami,  Florida,  or  to  the  offices  of  its  national  representa¬ 
tives,  Sawyer,  Ferguson  &  Walker. 

*Thut  of  tlir  Miami  M<<trapolitan  Arra  rraohMi  and 

runirollfd  hy  thr  rirriilalion  of  the  Miami  Daily  Newa. 

Soiirrea:  "llww  much  do  you  know  about  Miami”  booklet. 

Sulea  Management  IDAI. 

I»IK  r.  S.  ('en«iiN. 
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Miami  Daily  News 


Dcm  Ma  Tu^(4<sl(/^/v 

Some  men  read  Banking. 

Some  are  hot  for  the  Hollywood  Reporter. 

Some  couldn’t  do  a  stitch  of  work  without 
Apparel  Arts. 

But  when  it  comes  to*  advertising  and  agency  men, 
survey  after  survey  proves  this  one  big  fact: 

More  advertising  executives,  both  at  agencies 
and  accounts,  see  and  remember  media  advertising 
in  The  New  York  Times  — 
more  than  in  any  other  newspaper. 


Nettr  JJork  Sinter 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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Low  Saturday  Retail  Rate 
Spurs  Linage  in  N.Y.  Dailies 


TOUORROII/ 
will  kr  1 
RREIT  in 
lir  mm\ik 


Attitude  of  'Watch  and  Wait' 
Adopted  by  Some  Newspapers 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Recent  bids  by  the  New  York  rate  made  January  1.  The  Herald 


Herald  Tribune  and  the  New  York  Tribune’s  second  announcement 


Times  for  increased  retail  adver-  on  April  29  deepened  the  cut  to 


tising  volume  by  cutting  retail  con-  34  per  cent.  Hence,  the  Herald 


tract  rates  for  Saturday  when  cir-  Tribune  linage  shown  for  May  3  is 


culation  dips,  are  showing  signs 
of  paying  off. 

Whether  linage  gains  registered 
hold  is  another  matter — one  that 
other  New  York  dailies  are  watch¬ 
ing  with  skepticism  and  like 
hawks. 


for  retail  stores  at  the  new  34  per 
cent  discount. 

The  Times,  according  to  Mon¬ 
roe  Green,  advertising  director, 
took  on  about  75  additional  col¬ 
umns  of  retail  display  in  its  April 
26  issue  which  had  42  pages  com- 


The  Herald  Tribune,  whose  Sat-  pared  with  32  pages  for  the  Sat¬ 


urday  ABC  circulation  sags  to 
263,000  from  348,000,  Mondays 
through  Fridays,  on  January  1  re¬ 
duced  retail  ad  rates  across  the 
board  for  merchants,  enabling 
them  to  buy  Saturday  space  at  a 
low  rate,  depending,  of  course,  on 


urday  preceding  the  rate  slash. 

“Purpose  of  our  new  Saturday 
retail  rate,”  Mr.  Green  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  this  week,  “is  to 
make  the  Saturday  edition  more 
typical  of  other  issues. 

“We  realized  at  the  same  time 


the  total  amount  of  linage  called  that  Saturday  has  declined  in  im- 


for  in  their  contracts.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  a  minimum  contract  holder 


portance  as  a  shopping  day,  and 
felt  that  if  the  local  stores  and  the 


Mr.  Green  said  that  at  the  time 
the  new  rate  went  into  effect,  it 
was  suggested  to  retail  and  de¬ 
partment  stores  that  unusually 
good  values  were  a  must  if  any 
attempt  tb  change  Saturday  pat¬ 
terns  was  to  succeed.  Adequate 
store  interior  and  window  displays 
were  also  suggested. 

“Generally  s  p  e  a  k  i  n  g,”  Mr. 
Green  continued,  “local  stores  are 
interested  in  the  new  rates — many 
enthusiastically,  others  with  a  will- 
ing-to-try  attitude. 

“Heavy  rains  on  Saturday,  April 
26,  ruined  any  opportunity  to 
check  results.  Sales  response  on 
Saturday,  May  3,  was  uniformly 
good,  ^me  stores  reported  ex¬ 
cellent  response  to  their  Saturday- 
advertised  merchandise. 

“An  interesting  by-product  of 
the  Saturday  advertising,”  Mr. 
Green  concluded,  “has  been  the 
Monday  sales  carry-over  —  which 
in  several  instances  represented 
considerable  volume.” 

Mr.  Thees  told  E&P  that  he  had 
found  retailer  reaction  to  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune’s  new  rates  “mixed'' 


H(  rsH  Trilmiir 
r«r^|vriaj 

SjtunLiv  valun 


Promotion  backs  the  Saturday 
rate  plan. 


with  500,000^  lines  could  buy  Sat-  Times  cooperated,  business  for  — depending  on  how  the  advertis- 


urday  retail  linage  at  32.3c  instead 
of  38c  per  line. 

Times  Follows  Suit 
On  April  26  the  Times,  whose 
Monday-Friday  sale  of  513,000 
drops  to  410,000  on  Saturdays, 
lopped  32  per  cent  from  its  Sat¬ 
urday  rate,  dropping  the  tariff 
from  51c  to  3.5c  a  line  for  mini¬ 
mum  retail  contract  holders.  The 
Herald  Tribune  countered  April 
29;  announced  a  second  slice  of 
from  32.3c  to  25.08c  per  line. 

According  to  John  D.  Thees, 
Herald  Tribune’s  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  the  two  cuts  add  up  to  34  per 
cent  from  the  1951  Saturday  rate. 
“We  hope,”  he  said,  “not  only  to 
boMt  our  volume  of  retail  ads 
which  has  been  light  on  Saturday 
when  circulation  is  down,  but  to 
help  our  retail  advertisers  as  well.” 

Getting  Results 
The  slice  in  Saturday  retail  rates 
is  adding  linage  for  both  New 
York  dailies  (see  box).  Linage 
shown  for  the  Herald  Tribune,  for 
instance,  is  that  paper’s  listing  of 
what  it  considers  retail  store  ac¬ 
counts,  as  differentiated  from  Me¬ 
dia  Records’  listing  which  includes 
amusement  places,  restaurants,  etc. 
Actual  linage  was  carrying  a  15 
per  cent  discount  off  the  regular 


both  would  improve.  Accordingly, 
retail  ad  rates  for  Saturday  were 
reduced  to  enable  retailers  to  be 
represented  in  large  space  in  the 
Saturday  Times.” 


ing  pulled.  “One  store,”  he  said, 
“reported  a  carry-over  effect  to 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Both  the  Times  and  the  Herald 
Tribune  backed  their  retail  adver- 


SATURDAY  RETAIL  LINAGE 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 

.April-May,  1952 


Dept. 

Other 

Total 

Saturday 

Stores 

Retail 

Linage 

.•\pril  5 . 

.  600 

365 

965 

.\pril  12 . 

.  3,344 

T4n 

4.079 

April  19 . 

.  600 

704 

1.304 

April  26 . 

.  896 

523 

1.419 

Total . 

.  5,440 

2,327 

7,767 

Four-Sat.  Average .  1,360 

.581 

1.941 

May  3^ . 

.  6,292 

New  York  Times 

.April-May  19.52 

1,611 

7.903 

.^pril  a . 

.  700 

607 

1.:107 

.\pril  12 . 

.  700 

477 

1,177 

.April  19 . 

.  <i00 

.V)9 

1,159 

Total; . 

.  2,000 

1,643 

3,643 

Three-Sat.  .Average .  666 

.”>47 

1.214 

April  26^^ . 

.  18,340 

7,241 

2.5..5S1 

May  3 . 

.  12,920 

8,8,56 

21  776 

•Tribune’s  first  Sat.  issue  with  second  rate  cut. 
••Times  first  Sat.  issue  with  new  retail  rate. 


tisers  with  heavy  consumer  pro¬ 
motion.  The  Times,  for  its  part. 

I  an  one  900-line  ad  (see  cut)  and 
one  200-line  promotional  ad  on 
1  hursday  and  again  on  Friday  di¬ 
recting  reader  attention  to  the  Sat¬ 
urday  store  offerings. 

Ten  radio  spots  on  Thursday 
and  Fridas  over  radio  stations 
WABC.  w'nBC,  and  WQXR  but¬ 
tressed  the  advertising  in  the 
limes,  and  an  ad  on  page  three 
of  the  Saturday  edition  called 
attention  to  the  retailers’  copy. 

The  Herald  Tribune  used  simi¬ 
lar  promotion  tactics;  ran  a  900- 
line  ad  on  Thursday  preceding  the 
Saturday  edition  and  bought  spot 
radio  time  on  station  WOR  for 
Friday  evening  airing. 

Neither  Mr.  Green  nor  Mr. 
Thees  saw  the  new  Saturday  retail 
rates  as  posing  a  threat  to  their 
respective  week-day  linage. 

Mr.  Thees  feels  that  retailers 
will  continue  to  buy  linage  for  an 
even-spread  of  business  through¬ 
out  the  week;  that  it  is  not  likely 
all  will  go  for  the  Saturday  rate. 

H.  Charles  Bartlett,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising  for 
Macy’s  New  York,  waived  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Saturday  rate  “at  this 
time.”  An  informed  source  told 
E  &  P  he  was  instrumental  in  get¬ 
ting  the  experiment  under  way 
after  coming  East  from  Macy’s 
San  Francisco  recently. 

Some  executives  on  other  New 
I’ork  dailies  termed  the  reductions 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Senators  Drop  Quiz 
Into  Reporter’s  Source 


Milne 


Washington  —  A  Senate  sub¬ 
committee  bowed  to  the  weight  of 
tradition  this  week,  when  it  with¬ 
drew  its  subpoena 
aimed  at  making 
a  reporter  dis¬ 
close  the  source 
of  his  informa¬ 
tion. 

Edward  J. 

Milne,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Prov¬ 
idence  (R.  I.) 

Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin,  had  been 
directed  to  reveal 
the  sources  of  two  stories  concern- 
■  ing  charges  which  the  Senate  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec¬ 
tions  was  investigating.  He  had 
been  given  until  May  12  to  abide 
by  the  subpoena,  but  he  was 
standing  firm  on  his  refusal  to 
disclose  his  sources. 

On  May  7,  Senator  Gillette 
(D.,  Iowa),  the  subcommittee’s 
chairman,  announced  “withdrawal” 
of  the  subpoena  but  said  that  a 
legal  check  shows  there  is  “no 
legal  basis  whatsoever”  for  Mr. 
Milne’s  refusal  to  testify.  Further¬ 
more,  the  Senator  pointed  out,  the 
committee  could  ask  the  Senate  to 
cite  Mr.  Milne  for  contempt. 

However,  he  told  newsmen, 
“there  has  been  recognition”  that 
“in  the  public  welfare  .  .  .  too 
close  an  inquiry  shall  not  be  made 
into  sources  of  information”  which 
reporters  have.  That  public  in¬ 
terest,  the  Senator  added,  must  be 
balanced  against  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  which  the  subcommittee 
serves. 

The  charges  were  brought  by 
Senator  Benton  (D.,  Conn.) 
against  Senator  McCarthy  (R., 
Wis.). 

In  a  formal  statement,  the  sub- 
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committee  emphasized  that  it  “has 
not  clewed  the  door  on  the  inquiry 
and  will  continue  to  make  all  ef¬ 
forts  to  ascertain  the  identity  of 
the  person  or  persons  responsible 
for  the  leak.” 

Mr.  Milne’s  first  story,  published 
in  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin 
on  Feb.  20,  reported  that  the 
committee’s  staff  had  recommend¬ 
ed,  in  a  month-old  unpublished 
report,  that  the  subcommittee  pro¬ 
ceed  with  hearings  on  some  of  the 
charges  lodged  against  Senator 
McCarthy  by  Senator  Benton. 

The  second  story  in  question, 
published  in  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  March  16,  reported  that  the 
subcommittee’s  staff  investigation 
of  Senator  McCarthy  had  gone 
beyond  the  Benton  charges.  It 
said  the  staff  had  been  investigat¬ 
ing  Mr.  McCarthy’s  personal  fi¬ 
nances  and  his  Wisconsin  state  in¬ 
come  tax  records  and  had  asked 
authority  to  examine  his  federal 
income  tax  returns. 

Before  the  second  story  was 
published.  Senator  McCarthy 
charged  that  a  “scurrilous”  re¬ 
port  about  him  had  been  “leaked” 
to  “left-wing”  elements  of  the 
press. 

Notes,  Etc.  Subpoenaed 

Mr.  Milne  was  subpoenaed  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  produce  all  documents, 
notes,  memoranda  and  other 
papers  relating  to  the  origin  and 
publication  of  the  two  stories.  The 
subpoena  was  executed  and  or¬ 
dered  served  by  Senator  Gilette 
(D.,  Iowa),  subcommittee  chair¬ 
man. 

At  his  appearance  April  21,  Mr. 
Milne  declined  to  disclose  the 
source  of  his  information  on  which 
the  two  stories  were  based. 

2  Reasons  Given 

Mr.  Milne  offered  the  following 
statement  to  the  committee  which 
was  read  into  the  record: 

“With  all  due  respect  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
am  unable  to  disclose  my  sources 
of  information  on  the  stories  in 
question,  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons: 

“1.  I  gave  my  promise  to  my 
sources  that  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  would  I  make  them  known. 
To  break  that  promise  would  be  a 
dishonorable  act. 

“2.  To  disclose  my  source 
would,  in  effect,  be  to  bring  my 
newspaper  career  to  a  close.  No 
reporter  can  last  in  the  newspaper 
business  who  violates  a  confidence. 
Neither  my  own  newspaper  nor 
any  other  would  have  any  use  for 
my  services  if  I  disclosed  my 
sources  on  these  stories.  And  I 
would  be  an  object  of  well- 
deserved  contempt  among  my  col¬ 
leagues  if  I  violated  the  confidence 
placed  in  me  by  my  sources.” 


WASHINGTON:  i 

McGronery  Doesn't  See  Any  Power  to  Seize  the  Press 
Looking  into  Judge  James  P.  McGranery’s  qualifications  to  servt 
as  Attorney  General,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  pried  into  his 
thinking  on  government  seizure  of  the  press  and  radio.  He  said  he 
didn’t  think  the  President  had  that  power;  there  was  no  question  of 
the  nation’s  survival;  we  can  get  along  without  newspapers,  but  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  necessary  to  democracy.  Senator  O’Conor  followed 
up  the  subject  later  and  the  gist  of  the  Q-and-A  was  that  he  believes 
the  President  could  seize  the  radio  facilities  in  a  great  disaster  or  ^ 
catastrophe,  or  to  keep  them  from  enemy  forces. 

Leviero  Keeping  Mum  on  Wake  Island  Source 

Anthony  Leviero,  the  New  York  Times  reporter  who  won 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  report  of  the  Truman-Mac Arthur  con¬ 
versation  at  Wake  Island,  declined  again  to  tell  the  exact  ' 
source  of  his  scoop  because  "the  subject  is  still  very  much 
a  live  one."  He  considers  the  Award  a  vindication  in  the  face 
of  the  bitter  Capitol  Hill  soundoff  that  attended  publication 
of  his  story.  \ 

Forceful  Argument  from  Court  lor  Opinion  Advertising 

The  reasoning  by  Circuit  Judge  Pretty  man  in  supporting  Edward 
A.  Rumely  for  refusing  to  tell  names  of  purchasers  of  books 
provides  some  legal  basis  for  the  argument  that  Congress  could  not 
constitutionally  restrict  certain  public  relations  advertising.  This  is 
what  the  court  said: 

“To  attempt  to  influence  public  opinion  upon  national  affairs  by 
books,  pamphlets  and  other  writings  is  one  of  the  fundamental  free¬ 
doms  of  speech  and  press.  .  .  .  That  Congress  has  no  power  in  respect 
to  efforts  to  influence  public  opinion  rests  upon  two  bases.  First, 
Congress  is  a  representative  body  .  .  .  and  its  power  comes  from  the 
people.  ...  It  has  no  inherent  authority  to  interfere  with  the  thought  li 
or  wishes  of  its  principal.  .  .  .  Second,  the  First  Amendment  is  a  direct 
prohibition  upon  the  Congress.  ...  It  is  said  that  indirect  lobbying 
by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  on  the  Congress  is  an  evil  and  a 
danger.  That  is  not  an  evil;  it  is  a  good,  the  healthy  essence  of  the 
democratic  process.  .  .  .  “Lobbying”  by  personal  contact  is  a  different 
and  more  dangerous  activity.  .  .  .  The  evil  to  be  dealt  with  is  at  the  ; 
buttonhole,  not  in  the  arena  of  public  discussion,  whether  that  dis¬ 
cussion  be  oral  or  written,  over  the  air  or  on  printed  pages.” 

Personnel  Information  from  Capitol  Hill 
Paul  Duncan,  former  AP  and  Montgomery,  Ala.  newsman,  heads 
the  Point  Four  information  division  in  the  State  Department.  He 
was  taken  over  from  OPS. 

*  *  * 


Jack  H.  Newman,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  before  1939,  is  director  [ 
of  personnel  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau. 


George  L.  Googe,  vicepresident  of  the  pressmen’s  union,  is  the  new 
assistant  to  the  Director  of  Defense  Mobilization. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 

James  F.  King,  formerly  with  Washington  Post,  Baltimore  Sun  and 
Washington  Daily  News,  is  now  the  U.  S.  representative  on  the  Central 
Group  of  the  International  Materials  Conference  which  has  handled  ' 

newsprint  allocations.  ! 

*  ♦  ♦  ‘ 


Charles  Van  Devender,  former  Democratic  publicity  chief,  e\-New 
York  Post  correspondent,  heads  the  Washington  staff  of  Senator  Robert 
S.  Kerr,  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination. 

*  *  * 

Paul  H.  Jordan,  15  years  with  Midwest  newspapers  has  received 
permanent  appointment  as  deputy  administrator  (information)  in  the 
Defense  Production  Administration. 

«  *  * 

Arthur  Settel,  foreign  correspondent  and  public  relations  aide  at 
Bonn,  has  returned  to  New  York  to  becom’e  chief  of  the  overseas  pro¬ 
gram  information  and  promotion  for  the  Voice  of  America. 


Press  Special  to  Chicago  Scheduled  on  Pennsy 

For  exclusive  use  of  members  of  the  press  assigned  to 
the  GOP  Convention,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  run  a 
train  leaving  Washington  July  5,  arriving  next  morning  at 
Union  Station,  Chicago.  Harry  Karr,  veteran  news  contact 
man,  will  accompany  the  special  train.  The  "Liberty 
Limited"  out  of  Washington  will  operate  extra  cars  for  two 
nights  preceding  departure  of  the  special. 
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Pulitzer  Prizes 

Meritorious  Public  Service — 
St  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

Local  Reporting — George  «le 
Carvalho,  San  Francisco  (Cal.) 
Chronicle. 

National  Reporting  —  An¬ 
thony  Leviero,  New  York 
Times.  ' 

International  Reporting  — 
John  M.  Hightower,  Associated 
Press. 

EdHorial  Writing  —  Louis 
l^aCoss,  St  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe 
Democrat 

Cartoons — Fred  L.  Packer, 
New  York  Mirror. 

News  Photography  —  John 
Robinson  and  Don  IJItang, 
bes  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune. 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispotch  Gets 
Gold  Medal  lor  Disclosures  ““"i  Sn 

n  n  r*  '  intelligence  work  during  the  last 

by  liay  brwin  war  convinced  him  there  must  be 

Disclosures  of  political  corrup-  wide  ransom  scheme  whereby  Red  *°^r.*^Le\iero  was  bom  in  Brook- 

tion  won  three  1952  Pulitzer  Prizes  China  extorts  blackmail  from  over-  |yj,  jn  1905  After  working  on  the 

and  a  Spwial  Citation  for  a  news-  seas  (:hinese.  ^  ^  ^  New  York  American  and  Bronx 

paper  and  for  three  newspapermen.  Action  by  the  Federal  Govern-  Nome  News,  he  joined  the  Times 
These  exposes  of  politick  skull-  ment  followed.  A  resolution  con-  1929.  He  helped  cover  the 
duggery  superseded  war  and  crime,  demning  the  racket  was  introduced  gruno  Hauptmann  for 

the  two  principal  themes  winning  into  the  United  Nations  by  the  kidnapping  the  Lindbergh  baby, 
the  coveted  awards  last  year.  Chinese  delegation.  A  recent  fol-  After  his  Army  service,  he  joined 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis-  low-up  was  the  indictment  in  New  Washington  bureau  of  the 
patch  was  awarded  the  Meritorious  York  of  the  China  Daily  News  jjmes  and  has  covered  Congress 
Public  Service  Medal  for  expos-  and  of  several  Chinese  on  charges  ^^d  the  Defense  Department.  The 
ing  shocking  evidence  of  political  of  participating  in  the  international  vVTiite  House  has  been  his  ^ign- 
immorality  in  Federal  Govern-  blackmail  scheme.  ment  for  two  years, 

ment  departments.  The  newspaper  The  Chronicle  reporter  was  born  ,  .  ,.  ’ 

disclosed  the  extent  to  which  po-  30  years  ago  in  Hong  Kong  and  International  Reporting 

litical  influence  and  outright  cor-  he  has  traveled  widely  in  Europe  International  Reporting 

ruption  had  perverted  legitimate  and  Asia.  As  a  paratrooper  in  the  Pfize  went  to  John  M.  Hightower, 

operations  of  important  govern-  last  war,  he  acquired  two  Purple  diplomatic  editor  of  the  Associated 

ment  divisions.  Hearts  and  a  Presidential  citation.  Press,  for  “the  sustained  quality 

The  Post-Dispatch’s  revelation  He  joined  his  newspaper  in  coverage  of  news  of  inter- 

in  March,  1951,  of  the  effect  of  1938,  at  the  age  of  17,  as  a  copy-  "at'onal  affairs  during  the  year 
“influence”  wielders  on  the  prose-  boy.  He  went  to  Europe  in  1946  .  Hightowers  coverage  and 

cution  of  income  tax  frauds  led  to  and  to  Korea  in  1951  to  write  '"fctpretation  of  the  U.  S.  foreign 
the  indictment  and  prosecution  of  special  articles  for  the  Chronicle,  dismissal  of  General 

James  P.  Finnegan,  St.  Louis  head  His  recent  stories  on  local  draft  Mac  Arthur,  truce  talks  in  Korea, 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  evasion  resulted  in  the  surrender  the  negotiation  of  a  peace 

the  resignation  under  fire  of  Wil-  or  indictment  of  several  evaders.  t[®aty  with  Japan  were  cited.  Six 
liam  M.  Boyle,  Jr.,  Democratic  v^iio„ai  d  w  MacArthur  dis- 

national  chairman,  and  the  dismis-  ,  i^aiionai  Keportmg  missal,  Mr.  Hightower  foresaw  an  * 

sal  or  resignation  of  more  than  Anthony  Leviero,  White  House  open  break  between  the  President  reprints,  as  well  as  hundreds  ot 

160  employes  of  the  Internal  Reve-  correspondent  for  the  New  York  and  the  general.  congratulatory  letters  and  tele- 

nue  Bureau  all  over  the  country.  won  the  National  Report-  A  scrupulously  accurate  report-  grams,  poured  in  on  Mr.  LaCoss 

The  frauds  were  a  major  factor  'P®  award  for  his  exclusive  ar-  er,  Mr.  Hightower  is  said  to  have  after  his  editorial  appeared  on 

in  forcing  public  investigation  of  disclosing  the  record  of  con-  checked  an  inside  story  given  to  Aug.  6,  1951. 

the  Department  of  Justice  by  Con-  versations  between  President  Tru-  him  directly  by  the  Secretary  of  “The  editorial  said  nothing  par- 
gress  and  the  appointment  of  New-  Douglas  MacArthur  State  with  two  other  independent  ticularly  new,”  he  remarked  with 

bold  Morris  as  special  assistant  to  Wake  Island  in  October,  1950.  sources  before  writing  it.  modesty. 

the  Attorney-General.  Mr*  Leviero  obtained  the  ac-  \f|-_  Hightower  was  born  at  Coal  However,  the  deep  concern  of 

Newspapers,  news  magazines  _what  had  happened  at  Creek,  Tenn.,  in  1909.  After  fh®  average  citizen  over  the  moral 

and  good  government  groups  over  „ c ,”'**°*^*l  on  April  12,  working  for  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  climate  of  the  country,  as  exem- 

the  nation  gave  generous  credit  to  nt  the  height  of  the  contro-  News-Sentinel,  he  joined  the  AP  plifi®^  by  the  West  Point  and  bas- 

the  Post-Dispatch  for  its  notable  ''®*’®y  surrounding  the  President’s  jn  1933,  becoming  Tennessee  state  ketball  scandals,  the  exposure  of 

contribution  to  the  exposure  of  removal  of  the  General.  editor.  government  corruption  and  the 

corruption  in  government.  The  story  behind  the  story  be-  His  work  in  covering  the  Ten-  Kefauver  crime  hearings,  was  evi- 

The  Local  Reporting  award  gan  10  days  earlier,  when  the  re-  nessee  delegations  to  the  1936  po-  denced  by  the  response, 
went  to  George  de  Carvalho  of  porter  sought  and  received  permis-  litical  conventions  brought  him  to  Mr.  LaCoss  was  born  in  Erie, 

the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chron-  sion  to  try  to  get  the  report,  the  the  attention  of  Byron  Price,  then  Pa.,  62  years  ago.  After  serving 
ide  for  his  stories  of  a  ransom  existence  of  which  had  been  de-  AP  bureau  chief  in  Washington,  as  a  reporter  on  the  San  Diego 
racket  extorting  money  from  Chi-  nied.  The  general’s  speech  to  Con-  who  was  instrumental  in  getting  (Calif.)  Sun  and  the  Kansas  City 
nese  in  America  for  relatives  held  gress  seemed  to  the  reporter  to  for-  him  transferred  to  the  capital  city  (Mo.)  Star,  he  joined  the  AP  and 
prisoner  in  Red  China.  tify  his  argument  for  release  of  the  same  year.  He  covered  the  served  it  as  a  reporter  in  the  U.  S. 

A  chance  off-the-record  remark  the  transcript.  His  premise  was  Navy  Department  until.  1943,  and  Mexico  for  nine  years.  He 
to  the  reporter  by  a  Chinese  friend  correct  and  two  of  the  three  per-  then  was  transferred  to  the  State  went  to  the  Globe-Democrat  in 
started  him  off  on  his  remarkable  sons  to  whom  he  applied  decided  Department  run.  1924  as  a  reporter  and  feature 

series  of  investigations,  which  un-  that  the  release  was  in  the  public  “Low  Estate  of  Public  Morals”  writer,  became  assistant  to  the  edi- 
covered  the  existence  of  a  world-  interest.  was  the  subject  of  the  Pulitzer  (Continued  on  page  76) 


Special  Citations  —  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star  and  Max  Kase, 
New  York  Joiimal-Amcrican. 


Biography — Merlo  J.  Pusey, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 
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Months  of  Sleuthing 
Before  Breaking  Story 

By  Charles  Mences 

St.  Louis — Months  of  meticu-  found  evidence  that  Mr.  Boyle's 
lous  investigating  preceded  the  first  influence  extended  in  many  direc- 
of  the  Post-Dispatch  disclosures  of  tions. 

deep-seated  corruption  in  Govern-  Mr.  Boyle,  when  asked  for  an 
ment.  The  paper  had  received  re-  explanation  of  his  part  in  the 
ports,  some  from  the  underworld,  granting  of  the  $565,000  RFC 
that  taxes  were  being  “fixed"  in  loan  to  Lithofold  and  in  other 
high  places  of  the  Internal  Reve-  matters  was  vague  in  answers  to 
nue  Department.  Staff  members  Mr.  Link, 
carefully  screened  and  checked  Linked  with  Young 

these  reports.  On  Julv  25  the  P-D  published 

The  opening  story  w^  tired  on  sensational  disclos- 

March  1^.  19.  I.  disclosing  that  which  showed  how  Boyle  and 
fixing  of  tax  cases  by  influential  ^ad  put  pressure  on  the 

lawyers,  working  c  1  o  s  e  1  y  with  for  the  Lithofold  loan.  The 

fnendly  public  officials  in  Wash-  paper  reported  Mr.  Boyle  was  paid 
mgton,  St.  Louis  and  other  cities,  Lithofold  and  that  Mr. 

had  become  so  prevalent  that  in  a  '  ^ad  gone  on  the  Litho- 

single  year  63  per  cent  of  cases 

approved  for  prosecution  by  intel-  p.p,  exclusively  linked 

hgence  unityhroughout  the  coun-  ^  Washington  influ- 

try  were  killed  by  Internal  Reve-  hTme\ng 

nue  Bureau  regional  counsels  or 

‘’y  behalf  of  Lithofold. 

The  P-D  also  reported  that  a  ^  29.  five  days  after 

secret  investigation  had  been  made  g  g 

of  he  office  of  James  E.  Finnegan  ^^,^0!  Tax  Unit  supervisor  in  New 
collector  of  internal  revenue  in  St.  York  City,  the  P-D  disclosed  that 
_  he  sold  printing  forms  to  liquor 

Broke  Major  Scandal  firms  under  his  jurisdiction  for 

From  here  the  story  snowballed  .American  Lithofold  and  received 
into  a  major  government  scandal,  $5,500  in  commissions  from  the 
with  the  P-D  leading  the  way  with  firm. 

succession  of  copyrighted  disclos-  During  a  Senate  subcommittee’s 
ures  that  went  to  the  top  of  the  hearings  into  the  Lithofold  case. 

Internal  Revenue  and  Justice  de-  Mr.  Link  was  called  to  testify  and 

partments.  Wire  services  and  declined  to  divulge  all  sources  of 

other  newspapers  gave  the  P-D  his  information.  Mr.  Link  ap- 

credit  for  originating  many  of  peared  without  an  attorney  and 

these  stories.  without  a  prepared  statement  af- 

A  number  of  members  of  the  ter  spending  most  of  the  previous 
P-D  staff  aided  in  the  campaign,  night  getting  to  Washington  by 
Bulk  of  the  investigating  work,  airplane  on  short  notice, 

however,  was  done  by  Ted  Link.  -^s  a  result  of  Mr.  Link’s  testi- 

who  traveled  thousands  of  miles  mony,  the  Hoey  subcommittee  de¬ 
tracing  down  developments  which  cided  to  subpoena  records  of  Mr. 
began  to  be  called  to  the  paper’s  Boyle’s  accounts.  The  Senators 
attention.  Most  of  the  writing  was  not  press  Mr.  Link  hard  to  re¬ 
done  bv  Selwyn  Pepper.  The  cam-  veal  sources  of  his  information, 
paign  was  directed  by  City  Editor  His  position  was  supported  by 
Sam  Armstrong,  with  constant  Senators  Nixon  and  Underwood, 
supervision  and  concurrence  by  The  Caudle  Case 

Managing  Editor  Raymond  Crow-  Another  target  for  P-D  dis- 
*ey-  closures  was  Assistant  Attorney 

Lithofold  Payroll  General  Theron  Lamar  Caudle,  in 

One  of  the  big  breaks  came  charge  of  tax  prosecutions.  The 
while  the  P-D  was  intensifying  its  paper  reported  he  was  a  close 
investigation  into  Finnegan’s  ac-  friend  and  business  associate  of 
tivities.  A  P-D  circulation  man  known  gamblers  in  oil  spccula- 
had  learned  that  some  big  names  tions,  that  he  interfered  with  the 
were  on  the  payroll  of  American  St.  Louis  grand  jury  investigation 
Lithofold  Corp.,  a  St.  Louis  firm,  of  tax  fixing  and  that  he  accepted 
and  passed  the  information  along  n  “loan"  and  a  free  trip  to  Europe 
to  Mr.  Link.  These  named  in-  from  two  champagne  dealers, 
eluded  William  M.  Boyle  Jr..  President  Truman  eventually  fired 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na-  Mr.  Caudle  with  the  explanation 
tional  Committee,  and  Finnegan.  that  outside  activities  were  incom- 


YOUR  eDITOM  OUOHT 
I  TO  HAve  MORE  SENSE 
I  THAN  TO  RRINT  WHAT 
t  SAY  ! 


From  a  Lithofold  bookkeeper, 

Mr.  Link  secured  additional  infor¬ 
mation  and  went  to  Washington  to 
investigate  further.  Mr.  Link  dug 
around  in  Washington  for  two  quent  far-reaching  and  continuing 
weeks,  checking  records  on  RFC  inquiries  by  congressional  commit- 
loans  granted  to  Lithofold.  and  tees  have  brought  about  a  number 


patible  with  his  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  duties. 

Important  Results 
The  P-D  campaign  and  subse- 


Prize-winning  cartoon  by  Fred  L. 
Packer  in  the  New  York  Mirror 

of  important  results.  Among 
them: 

•  The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
is  being  reorganized  from  top  to 
bottom,  with  81  top-level  jobs  re¬ 
moved  from  political  patronage 
and  shifted  to  civil  service. 

•  Eight  collectors  of  internal 
revenue,  including  Finnegan,  have 
been  fired  or  forced  to  resign. 
Finnegan  is  now  under  a  two-year 
prison  sentence  for  misconduct  in 
office. 

•  One  hundred  sixty-six  other 
employes  of  the  IRB  were  fired 
last  year  and  more  than  a  dozen 
were  indicted  on  various  charges. 

•  Tax  fraud  cases  turned  over 
to  the  Justice  Department  for 
prosecution  increased  two  and  a 
half  times  in  July,  August  and 
September,  1951,  compared  with 
the  same  months  of  1950. 

•  Mr.  Boyle  resigned  under  fire 
as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

•  Attorney  General  J.  Howard 
McGrath  was  fired  by  President 
Truman  after  his  refusal  to  answer 
a  financial  questionnaire  submitted 
by  clean-up  man  Newbold  Morris. 

•  Many  top  officials  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Bureau  resigned. 

•  The  United  States  grand 
jury  in  St.  Louis,  in  session  for 
1 6  months,  longer  than  any  federal 
jury  in  St.  Louis  history,  returned 
26  indictments  involving  income 
tax  cases. 

■ 

'Mac'  Wynn  Leaves 
Atlanta  Newspapers 

Atlanta  —  James  M.  (Mac) 
Wynn,  advertising  director  of  the 
A  tianta  Journal  -  A  tianta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  has  resigned  to  become  exec¬ 
utive  vicepresident  of  the  Mitchell 
WerBell  Advertising  Agency. 

Mr.  Wynn  has  been  director  of 
advertising  for  the  Journal  since 
August,  1949,  and  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  for  both  papers  since 
June,  1950.  He  was  previously 
with  Louisville  and  Indianapolis 
newspapers. 

The  WerBell  agency  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1950. 


5th  Gold  Medal 
For  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  • 

This  is  the  fifth  Pulitzer  Prize 
received  by  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch  for  meritorious  pub¬ 
lic  service.  Previous  ones  were: 

1950:  shared  prize  with  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  for  disclosing 
that  51  Illinois  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes  were  on  the  state  payroll, 
collecting  an  annual  total  salary 
of  about  $480,000.  The  P-D  re¬ 
porter  was  Roy  J.  Harris. 

1947:  For  a  campaign  to  im-  f 
prove  mine  safety  after  the  Cen- 
tralia.  Ill.,  disaster  in  which  111 
miners  died.  The  P-D  told  how 
the  coal  company  had  disregarded 
repeated  official  warnings,  dis¬ 
closed  a  “shakedown”  of  Illinois 
coal  mine  operators,  conducted  by 
inspectors  of  the  State  Department 
of  Mines,  purpose  to  help  a  Chi¬ 
cago  mayoral  candidate  being 
backed  by  the  state’s  then  Re¬ 
publican  governor.  Award  was 
based  on  the  thorough  coverage 
of  the  disaster  and  “the  follow-up 
which  resulted  in  impressive  re¬ 
forms  in  mine  safety  laws  and 
regulations.” 

1940:  For  the  successful  St 

Louis  smoke  elimination  campaign. 
The  P-D  demanded  and  got  a  defi-  , 
nite  attack  by  the  St.  Louis  city  . 
government  on  smoke.  It  rallied  | 
public  support  behind  the  measure  ' 
and  the  city’s  aldermen  passed  a 
smoke  ordinance,  which  has  since 
been  vigorously  and  intelligently 
enforced. 

1936:  For  exposing  wholesale 
padding  of  vote  registration  lists 
in  St.  Louis.  The  P-D  disclosed 
the  padding  in  preparation  for  the 
primary  and  general  elections  of 
1936.  A  re-canvass  was  forced,  1 
showing  that  more  than  40,000 
names  on  the  lists  had  been 
“ghosts.”  This  and  subsequent 
disclosures  brought  about  naming 
of  a  new  St.  Louis  Election  Board 
by  the  Missouri  governor. 

■ 

2/500  Ballots  Cast 
On  24-Question  Poll 

Yakima,  Wash. — Approximately 
2,500  ballots  were  returned  in  a 
public  opinion  poll,  covering  24 
civic  questions,  which  the  Yakima 
Republic  and  Herald  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Central  Labor 
Council. 

Students  from  high  schools  tab¬ 
ulated  the  returns  from  ballots 
which  had  been  published  in  the 
newspapers.  The  ballot  occupied 
five  colOmns  of  space  and  included 
a  wide  range  of  questions,  includ¬ 
ing  a  preference  for  President 
General  Eisenhower  won  with  958 
votes  to  904  for  Senator  Taft 
They  were  the  leaders  by  far. 

Other  questions  dealt  with  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  of  various 
businesses,  welfare  programs,  trad¬ 
ing  with  Russia,  school  taxes,  la¬ 
bor  unions,  etc. 
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^Thompson  Takes  Over 
'In  Rockford  Dispute 


strike  settlement  was  indicated 
as  ITl'  members  met  to  ratify 
agreement  recommended  by  scale 
committee.  Plans  were  to  resuin: 
publication  Friday. 


Rockford,  III. — ^T.  Barney 
I  I  hompson,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Rockford  Consolidated  News¬ 
papers,  personal- 
1  ly  took  over  ne¬ 
gotiations  with 
Rockford  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union 
here  May  7,  look¬ 
ing  to  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  two 
papers  which 
have  been  closed 
for  the  past  two 
weeks  as  a  result 
of  a  printer  s’ 
strike. 

More  than  70  printers  walked 
out  March  24  in  a  dispute  over 
control  of  Teletypcsetter  tape 
furnished  by  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  United  Press.  (E&P, 
March  29,  p.  9.) 

.  Mr.  Thompson  announced  that 
j  E.  Kenneth  Todd,  general  mana- 


Thompson 


Phillips  F..  K.  Todd 


ger  of  the  Rockford  Newspapers, 
has  been  directed  to  take  a  leave 
of  absence  because  of  ill  health. 
C.  E.  Phillips,  advertising  director, 
has  been  named  acting  general 
manager  in  Mr.  Todd’s  absence. 

William  K.  Todd,  circulation 
director  of  the  two  papers  and  a 
son  of  E.  K.  Todd,  has  resigned, 
effective  May  20,  Mr.  Thompson 
stated.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Todd  is 
training  his  successor.  Frank 
Nolan. 

Management  action  to  end  the 
strike  came  on  the  1 3th  day  of  the 
shutdown  of  the  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic  as  a  result 
of  mass  picketing  which  prevented 
ssorkers  from  entering  the  plant. 

Tension  continued  to  mount 
during  the  past  week  when  threats 
of  violence  were  reported  botii 
against  strikers  and  non-striking 
employes,  but  local  authorities 
they  had  been  unable  to  con- 
finn  the  alleged  intimidation. 

The  Rockford  City  Council  on 
Tuesday  extended  a  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence  to  Mayor  C.  Henry  Bloom 
and  Police  Chief  Folke  Bengston 


for  their  actions  in  the  dispute. 

Mayor  Bloom  said  the  vote  was 
taken  because  aldermen  resented 
a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Todd,  in 
answer  to  the  mayor’s  offer  of  his 
office  as  a  meeting  place  for  ne¬ 
gotiators.  In  a  letter  to  the  mayor, 
Mr.  Todd  asked  that  Mr.  Bloom 
“demonstrate  by  positive  words, 
actions  and  orders,  all  within  your 
power,  that  a  peaceful  atmosphere 
be  restored  here  so  that  our  news¬ 
papers  may  be  published  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.” 

New  Union  Negotiator 
Enters  Tacoma  Tieup 

Tacoma,  Wash. — An  officer  of 
the  International  Pressmen’s  Un¬ 
ion  was  sent  here  this  week  pre¬ 
sumably  to  assume  the  role  of 
chief  negotiator  in  the  controversy 
that  has  closed  the  Tacoma  News 
Tribune  since  April  12. 

The  strike  was  called  after  the 
union  demanded  a  wage  increase 
from  $2.85  an  hour  to  $3.10.  The 
newspaper  offered  $2.95. 

The  publishers  this  week  ad¬ 
dressed  letters  to  its  385  employ¬ 
es  explaining  points  at  issue  in  the 
controversy  and  requesting  them 
to  indicate  individually  whether  or 
not  they  would  return  to  work  if 
the  paper  resumed  publication. 

■ 

Randolph  Scores 
Press  'Monopol'y' 

Cincinnati — Observance  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union’s  100th  anniversary  opened 
here  May  4  with  an  assertion  by 
Woodruff  Randolph,  its  president, 
that  “there  is  no  more  monopo¬ 
listic  industry  in  this  country  today 
than  the  newspaper  industry.” 

Mr.  Randolph  spoke  at  a  dinner 
arranged  by  Lester  S.  French, 
president  of  Cincinnati  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  3.  He  did 
not  elaborate  his  “monopoly” 
charge  in  his  formal  talk,  but  in 
talking  to  newsmen  the  ITU  chief 
declared  the  newspaper  industry  is 
“grown  too  big  and  too  powerful” 
— “it  is  an  industry  that  tends  to 
compete  with  the  Government  it¬ 
self.” 

He  alluded  also  to  “monopoly” 
in  the  fields  of  newsprint  and  mat 
service  and  he  decried  the  attitude 
of  publishers  who  “throw  up  their 
hands  when  employes  talk  of  buy¬ 
ing  stock  in  their  respective  pa¬ 
pers,  as  though  such  a  purchase 
would  be  something  unholy.” 

In  his  dinner  address,  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  branded  the  Government’s 
labor  policy  as  “fascist  hooey,” 

“We  are  right  on  the  verge  of 
Italian  Fascism  under  the  guise  of 
free  enterprise”,  he  declared.  “We 
have  reached  the  point  where  the 
Government  sanctions  maximum 
prices  instead  of  competitive 
prices”. 


editor 
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Union  and  Daily 
Liable  for  Ad 

Washington — A  $1,000  libel 
judgment  against  the  Paducah 
(Ky.)  Sun-Democrat  and  one  for 
$5,000  against  the  Paducah  Cen¬ 
tral  Labor  Union  stand  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  review  the  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals  decision. 

Gerald  Wise,  a  restaurant  op¬ 
erator,  won  the  case  which  in¬ 
volved  an  ad  placed  by  the  union 
in  the  Sun-Democrat.  The  copy 
accused  Mr.  Wise  of  being  “un¬ 
fair”  to  labor  because  he  employed 
a  non-union  painter. 

The  Kentucky  court  held  that 
labor  unions  may  be  civilly  liable 
when  they  falsely  charge  an  em¬ 
ployer  with  being  unfair,  where 
there  exists  no  controversy.  The 
published  statement,  the  court 
said,  was  not  libelous  per  se  but 
it  was  not  privileged. 

Paper  Is  Victor 
In  Libel  Action 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. — The  jury 
trial  of  a  $100,000  libel  suit 
against  the  Sunday  Independent 
ended  abruptly  and  dramatically 
May  6  when  the  plaintiff’s  lawyer 
moved  for  dismissal  with  preju¬ 
dice. 

Judge  Edward  P.  Little  allowed 
the  motion  immediately  and 
praised  the  counsel,  Laurence  H. 
Eldredge,  for  acting  as  he  did. 
The  plaintiff.  Mayor  Anthony  B. 
Dreier  of  Nanticoke,  faced  a 
many-sided  inquiry  into  his  official 
conduct. 

At  the  opening  of  the  case  it 
was  agreed  by  counsel  that  a  paid 
political  advertisement  in  the  In¬ 
dependent  of  July  22,  1951 — two 
days  before  a  primary  election — 
conveyed  the  impression  that 
Mayor  Dreier  was  “an  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  dishonest  public  officer.” 

Under  terms  of  the  motion, 
which  resulted  in  dismissal  of  the 
jury  of  10  women  and  two.  men, 
the  plaintiff  cannot  renew  the  case 
against  the  newspaper.  Six  indi¬ 
viduals,  including  Thomas  E.  Hef- 
fernan,  president  and  editor,  had 
been  removed  as  defendants,  by 
stipulation. 

After  the  Mayor  had  been  on 
the  stand  more  than  a  day,  two 
defense  w  i  t  n  e  s  s  e  s — a  former 
policeman  and  the  Mayor’s  former 
secretary — gave  testimony  as  to 
misuse  of  city  funds  and  the  plain- 
tifT s  move  for  quashing  the .  suit 
followed  a  long  recess. 

Richardson  Dilworth,  district  at¬ 
torney  of  Philadelphia,  assisted 
Robert  J.  Doran  in  representing 
the  Independent. 

■ 

May  Day  Section - 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — Life  here 
and  in  Russia  was  contrasted  in  a 
16-page  May  Day  supplement  of 
the  Sunday  Herald,  April  27, 
which  was  edited  by  Percy  Stone. 


11  American 
Newsmen  Going 
To  Paris  Meet 

Eleven  U.  S.  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  are  planning  to  attend  the 
first  general  assembly  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute  in  Paris 
May  14-16.  ’  It  is  expected  that 
104  editors  f^om  22  different  coun¬ 
tries  will  attend. 

The  Americans  going  to  the 
meeting  are  Erwin  D.  Canham, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  John  P. 
Harris,  Hutchison  (Kan.)  News 
Herald;  John  R.  Herbert  and  G. 
Prescott  Low,  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger;  James  Kerney,  Jr., 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times;  Santford 
Martin,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel;  Lester  Mar¬ 
ket  and  Charles  Merz,  New  York 
Times;  Alicia  Patterson,  Newsday 
(Long  Island,  N.  Y.);  Basil  L. 
Walters,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Moses  H.  Williams,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Markel  is  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Institute. 

At  a  session  devoted  to  “The 
Flow  of  the  News,”  Mr.  Canham 
will  preside  and  speakers  will  be 
Walton  Cole,  editor  of  Reuters; 
John  Lloyd,  London  bureau  chief 
of  the  Associated  Press;  A.  L. 
Bradford,  vicepresident  of  the 
United  Press,  and  Maurice  Negre, 
director-general  of  Agence  France- 
Presse. 

W.  Bretscher,  editor  of  Neue 
Zurcher  Zeitung,  will  be  chairman 
of  a  session  on  “The  News  From 
Russia”  and  speakers  will  be  Ed¬ 
ward  Crankshaw,  London  Ob¬ 
server;  Andre  Pierre,  Le  Monde, 
Paris;  Melvyn  Lasky,  Der  Monat, 
Berlin;  Walter  Kolarz,  BBC,  Lon¬ 
don. 

“Critics  of  the  Press”  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  session  at  which  A.  P. 
Wadsworth,  editor  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  (England)  Guardian,  will 
preside.  Speakers  will  be  Denis 
Brogan,  professor  of  political  sci¬ 
ence  at  Cambridge  University;  Ir¬ 
win  Edman,  Johnsonian  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity;  Salvador  de  Madariaga,  Span¬ 
ish  statesman  and  historian;  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Rappard,  Swiss  historian 
and  diplomat. 

Herbert  Tingsten,  editor  of 
Dagens  Nyheter,  Stockholm,  will 
preside  at  a  session  on  “The  World 
of  Foreign  Correspondents.”  Cor¬ 
respondents  scheduled  for  talks 
are  J.  Huizinga,  London  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Nieuwe  Rotterdamse 
Courant;  Gerald  Norman,  Paris 
correspondent  for  the  London 
Times;  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  chief 
foreign  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times;  Robert  Guillain,  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  Le  Monde, 
Paris. 

Guest  speakers  at  luneheons  will 
be  Robert  Sehuman,  French  Min¬ 
ister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Lord  Is- 
may,  Secretary-General  of  NATO; 
Averell  Harriman,  director  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency. 
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'Round  Dkeir  Eeals 


132  Newsmen  Record 
Survivors’  Sea  Saga 


By  Ray  Erwin 


and  recorded  on  film  the  excited, 
emotional  scene  below. 

Later  familly  groups  posed  glad¬ 
ly.  Many  pictures  were  made  of 
the  heroic  seamen  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  at  chow. 

Newsmen  who  had  time  were 
served  lunch,  and  then  they  were 
taken  by  bus  back  to  Manhattan 
and  Pier  26,  North  River,  their 
starting  point  on  the  assignment. 


Blokeslee,  AP 
Science  Editor, 
Dies  Suddenly 


m  \ 


A 

132 


NEAR-RECORD  Contingent  of  pier  to  put  ashore  one  or  two  Walkie-Talkies 

newsmen  and  allied  tech-  photographers  and  to  leave  the  Syd  Livingston  and  Harold 
nicians  enjoyed  “clear  sailing”  In .  plates  of  others.  Wolfson,  New  York  Journal- 

covering  the  dramatic  home-from-*  Then  the  tugs  chugged  up  American  reporters,  used  walkie- 
the-seas  return  of  the  61  survivors  Buttermilk  Channel  into  the  East  talkies  to  report  directly  to  their 
of  the  ill-fated  minesweeper-de- .  River  and  on  under  the  Brooklyn  city  desk  from  the  ship  without 
stroyer  Hobson  May  6.  and  Manhattan  Bridges  to  the  waiting  for  telephones  after  getting 

Navy  PIOs  eased  the  difficult  U.  S.  Navy  Shipyard,  Brook-  ashore  in  Brooklyn  about  noon, 
and  complicated  New  York  Har-  lyn.  The  group  debarked,  boarded  Harry  Bates  and  Patrick  Mulligan 


bor  assignment  by  effectively  plan' 
ning  and  carrying  out  elaborate 
arrangements  to  care  for  the  press 
corps  on  land  and  water. 

Down  the  Bay 

Ninety-seven  reporters,  photog¬ 
raphers,  radio,  television  and 
newsreel  men  boarded  two  Navy 
tugs  at  6:30  a.  m.  and  were  sped 
several  miles  down  the  bay  to 
meet  the  aircraft  carrier  Wasp, 
which  had  the  survivors  aboard. 
The  carrier  rammed  and  sank  the 
Hobson  April  26  during  night 
maneuvers,  725  miles  northwest  of 
the  Azores.  The  disaster  claimed 
176  lives. 

Thirty-five  other  newsmen 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  surviv¬ 
ors  at  the  U.  S.  Navy  Receiving 
Station,  Brooklyn,  along  with 
many  relatives  of  the  Navy  men. 

The  tugs  repeatedly  circled  the 
incoming  carrier  to  afford  photog¬ 
raphers  a  chance  to  shoot  the 
great  gash  in  her  bow. 

The  boarding  party  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  small  whale  boats,  which 
pulled  alongside  the  Wasp.  The 
newsmen  were  ushered  directly  to 
the  flight  deck,  where  59  of  the 
survivors  had  been  assembled  for 
pictures  and  interviews.  The  other 
two,  suffering  from  injuries,  were 
interviewed  in  sick  bay  and  were 
photographed  as  they  were 
>  lowered  over  the  side  in  litters. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of 
men  to  be  interviewed,  reporters 
divided  them  up  and  later  pooled 
the  stories,  packed  with  the  pathos 
and  drama  of  sudden  disaster  at 
sea  at  night. 

Captain  Weeps 

Capt.  Burnham  C.  McCaffree, 
skipper  of  the  Wasp  and  veteran 
of  30  years  in  the  Navy,  openly 
wept  as  he  told  newsmen  of  his 
personal  sorrow  over  the  lost 
lives. 

A  police  launch  came  alongside 
one  of  the  Navy  tugs,  picked  up 
photographers’  plates  and  sped 
them  to  shore,  where  messengers 
waited  to  rush  them  to  home 
offices. 

The  press  group,  after  an  hour 
on  the  damaged  carrier,  moored  to 
a  buoy  in  Gravesend  Bay,  again 
boarded  small  boats,  which  took 
them  to  the  Navy  tugs,  standing 
off  a  few  hundred  yards. 

.  The  tugs  put  in  at  a  Brooklyn 


Navy  buses  for  a  ride  outside  the 
yard  to  the  U.  S.  Navy  Receiving 
Station,  where  families  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  and  other  newsmen  had 
gathered. 

The  Only  Blunder 

The  only  blunder  of  the  day 
occurred  there.  Photographers  and 
reporters  were  escorted  into  a  re¬ 
ception  room,  where  the  families 
were  waiting.  Coffee  and  cake 
were  served  the  group  during  the 
short  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the 
survivors.  Just  before  they  came, 
Navy  officials  decreed  that  all 
photographers  must  leave  the 
room  and  that  no  pictures  were  to 
be  made  of  the  first  meeting  of 
families  and  men. 

Most  photographers  were  herded 
into  the  adjoining  mess  hall,  where 
pictures  were  to  be  made  after  a 
first  meeting  with  the  families,  but 
a  few  managed  to  remain  and  be¬ 
gan  shooting  pictures  the  moment 
the  first  survivors  entered  the  room 
and  ran  into  the  arms  of  wives, 
mothers  or  sweethearts,  A  dozen 
ousted  photographers  frenziedly 
climbed  an  eight-foot  partition, 
precariously  perched  on  its  top 


were  stationed  in  a  car  at  a  high 
spot  at  93rd  Street  and  Shore 
Road,  Brooklyn,  to  relay  messages 
in  case  of  an  emergency  or  break¬ 
down  in  direct  communication 
from  the  ship  to  the  J-A  city  desk. 

On  the  preceding  Friday,  An¬ 
thony  Marino,  New  York  News 
reporter,  accompanied  by  a  special 
photographic  staff,  had  flown  850 
miles  out  to  sea  from  Boston  to 
talk  by  radio  to  ship’s  officers 
and  to  take  the  first  pictures  of 
the  crippled  aircraft  carrier.  He 
transmitted  his  story  by  ship-to- 
shore  marine  phone  from  the 
plane. 

Fly  1,790  Miles 

Making  the  trip  aboard  an  Esso 
Standard  Oil  DC-4  were  Gordon 
Rynders  and  Charles  Payne,  News 
photographers;  A1  De  Bello,  News 
pilot,  as  an  observer;  Frank  Hur¬ 
ley,  cameraman,  and  Kevin  Ken¬ 
nedy,  “Esso  Reporter,”  for  WPIX, 
owned  by  the  News.  The  group 
flew  1,790  miles  during  10  hours 
in  the  air.  WPIX  aired  six  min¬ 
utes  of  newsreel  at  7  p.  m. 

Capt.  McCaffree  requested  that 
{Continued  on  page  75) 


Howard  W.  Blakeslee,  72, 
science  editor  for  the  Associated 
Press  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  recognized  as 
a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  scicnM 
reporting,  died  in 
New  York  May  2. 

Mr.  Blakeslee 
had  returned 
only  the  night  be¬ 
fore  from  cover¬ 
ing  a  meeting  in 
Boston  of  the 
American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Bacteri¬ 
ologists.  Ten  Blakeslee 
days  ago  he  covered  the  atomic 
bomb  test  at  Yucca  Flat,  Nev 
He  had  covered  the  atomic  bomb 
tests  at  Bikini  in  1946. 

He  was  co-winner  of  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  for  reporting  in  193? 
The  George  Westinghouse  Sciena 
Writing  Award  was  given  him  h 
1946  by  the  American  Associatiot 
for  the  Advancement  of  Sciena 
That  same  year  he  received  the 
Medal  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  Syracuse  University. 

Other  honors  included  the 
Award  for  Distinguished  Achieve 
ment  in  the  Interpretation  of 
Higher  Education,  the  National 
Headliners  Club  Award  for  Out¬ 
standing  Achievement  in  Journal¬ 
ism  and  the  Wilson  L.  Fairbanls 
Award  of  the  American  College 
Publicity  Association,  District  II 
The  latter  is  named  in  honor  of  aa 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
now  retired. 


HIS  LAST  ASSIGNMENT — ^Howard  Blakeslee.  AP  science  editor, 
peers  through  binoculars  at  News  Nob,  Nevada,  to  cover  the  atomic 
test  blaist,  after  which  Death  wrote  “30”  on  his  career.  To  the  left, 
Lee  Hargus  of  the  Defense  Department  confers  with  Elton  Fay,  AP 
military  analyst 


The  American  Institute  of  thej 
City  of  New  York  elected  him  a 
Fellow  in  1940,  while  his  own  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  National  Association 
of  Science  Writers  elected  him 
president  for  the  1936-37  term 
The  University  of  Michigan 
awarded  to  him  an  honorary  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Science  in  1935. 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press 
speaking  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues  said: 

“Howard  Blakeslee  was  truly  > 
pioneer  who  lived  to  see  success 
crown  his  efforts  beyond  fondesi 
expectations.” 

Mr.  Blakeslee  began  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  in  1901  as  a  feature 
writer  for  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Journal.  He  was  a  special  sports 
writer  for  Detroit  and  Chicago 
newspapers  from  1903  to  1905. 

He  joined  the  AP  and  served 
as  bureau  chief  in  New  Orleans. 
Atlanta  and  Dallas  for  10  years, 
ending  in  1916.  Then  he  was  news 
editor  in  the  Chicago  and  New 
York  bureaus  for  12  years.  He 
became  science  editor  in  1928. 

Mr.  Blakeslee  claimed  that  hu 
only  science  was  that  of  “knowing 
what  newspapers  will  print” 

One  of  his  sons,  Alton,  is  * 
science  writer  for  the  AP. 
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IN  SPRING  A  CARTOONISTS  FANCY  LIGHTLY  TURNS  TO  LABOR  DISPUTES 


MONKEY  WRENCHES 

Berryman,  It'aihiiigton  (I).  C.)  Star 


FATE  OF  AN  IRON  MAN 

Marrow,  Omaha  (N'cb.)  World-Hcrald 


CIRCUS  DAYS 

Giindcr,  AP  Xewsfeatures 


New  American 
Weekly  Now  In 
Color  Gravure 

A  modernized  American  Week¬ 
ly,  bright  in  color  gravure  print¬ 
ing,  makes  its  appearance  on  Sun¬ 
day,  May  11. 

In  addition  to  added  color  and 
clarity  in  printing  and  presenta¬ 
tion,  a  new  and  dynamic  editorial 
policy  has  gone  into  effect  in  the 
Hearst  magazine. 

This  issue  contains  40  pages  and 
carries  advertising  amounting  to 
$450,000.  Following  the  new  edi¬ 
torial  policy,  the  featured  story  is 
tied  in  with  current  news  and  is 
entitled  “Ike’s  Man — Gruenther.” 

Coming  Stories 

Ernest  V.  Heyn,  new  editor, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  the 
May  18  issue  will  mark  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Lindbergh  flight 
with  a  story  entitled  “The  Riddle 
of  Charles  Lindbergh,”  written  by 
Maj.  Donald  Keyhoe,  a  personal 
friend  of  the  subject.  Faith  Bald¬ 
win  is  the  author  of  a  true  story 
about  a  postman  who  established 
a  school  that  has  grown  famous  in 
the  West.  Gayelord  Hauser  will 
contribute  an  all-family  diet. 

Nanette  Kutner,  who  wrote  the 
American  Weekly’s  recent  “Life 
With  Ike”  feature,  will  contribute 
a  story  on  “It’s  Never  Too  Late 
to  Begin,”  telling  how  Grandma 
Moses,  the  painter,  began  an  art 
tile  business  at  the  age  of  9 1  years. 

The  following  week,  Ex-Presi- 
dent  Herbert  Hoover  will  have  an 
article  on  “We  Have  Just  Begun 
to  Drpm.”  It  will  recount  how 
inventive  capacity  has  tended  to 
make  up  for  political  shortcomings 
and  ties  in  with  the  Centennial  of 
Enpneering  in  Chicago.  A  color 
^icle  on  “How  to  Make  Friends 
^th  Birds,”  by  Dale  Carnegie, 
Will  appear  in  the  same  issue. 

The  May  11  issue  carried  a 
double-page  center  spread  made 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  fc 


up  of  full-color  pictures  of  “Amer¬ 
ica’s  Favorite  Salads.” 

First  copies  of  the  May  1 1  issue 
were  sent  to  friends  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  a  colorful  promotion.  The 
Weekly  was  wrapped  in  tissue  in 
a  flower  box  with  cellophane  top 
and  with  the  magazine  was  a  red 
rose  and  frond  of  fern.  A  tag, 
attached  with  red,  white  and  blue 
ribbon,  read  “A  New  American 
Beauty.” 

The  enclosed  card,  signed  by 
W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  publisher,  read: 
“This  is  the  first  issue  of  ^the 
American  Weekly  printed  in  color 
gravure.  We  have  tried  to  make 
its  reproduction  just  as  brilliant 
and  beautiful  as  the  rose  that  ac¬ 
companies  it.” 

Robert  Leavitt,  a  Hearst  promo¬ 
tion  executive,  has  been  made  as¬ 
sociate  publisher. 

Approximately  10,000,000  copies 
of  the  magazine  are  being  printed 
for  the  23  subscribing  newspapers 
(12  Hearst-owned  and  11  other 
newspapers)  each  week  by  Cuneo 
Press,  Inc.,  under  a  10-year,  $60,- 
000,000  contract..  (E  &  P,  Oct.  27, 
1951,  page  9). 

■ 

Overseas  Press  Club 
Seeks  $150,000  House 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  has 
launched  a  campaign  to  raise 
$150,000  to  establish  a  clubhouse 
as  a  memorial  to  the  60  corre¬ 
spondents  killed  in  World  War  II 
and  in  Korea. 

Edward  R.  Murrow  of  CBS, 
chairman  of  the  club’s  memorial 
committee,  announced  plans  for 
the  drive  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Club  May  7  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 

One  of  the  speakers,  Paul  G. 
Hoffman,  former  ECA  head,  high¬ 
ly  praised  the  work  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute. 

Mr.  Hoffman  is  on  leave  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
which  is  giving  financial  assistance 
to  the  newly-formed  institute. 

>r  May  10,  1952 


Free  Newsmen 
Organize  New 
World  Group 

Brussels  —  Clement  J.  Bunock, 
former  general  secretary  of  the 
British  National  Union  of  Journal¬ 
ists,  was  unanimously  elected  first 
president  of  the  newly-organized 
International  Federation  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  here  May  7. 

The  Federation  come  into  being 
when  a  permanent  Constitution 
was  adopted  by  57  delegates  rep¬ 
resenting  the  newspapermen  of  17 
non-Communist  countries.  The 
new  group  takes  the  place  of  the 
International  Organization  of  Jour¬ 
nalists,  which  non-Communists 
abandoned  in  1949  after  losing  a 
fight  to  keep  it  out  of  Red  con¬ 
trol.  The  Federation  will  establish 
its  headquarters  in  Brussels. 

Marcel  Stijns,  editor  in  chief  of 
Het  Laatst  Nieits,  Brussels,  was 
elected  vicepresident  for  Europe 
of  the  Federation.  Harry  Martin, 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  who  served  as  gen¬ 
eral  secretary  during  the  Federa¬ 
tion’s  organizing  period,  was 
named  vicepresident  for  North 
America.  Other  regional  officers 
will  be  elected  later. 

Countries  represented  at  the  or¬ 
ganizing  meeting  of  the  new  group 
were  the  United  States,  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Japan, 
Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Cuba,  Austria,  the 
Saar,  Canada,  Greece,  Mexico  and 
West  Germany. 


White  House  Tour 

Boston — The  Boston  Globe  of 
May  7  had  a  full-page  picture-text 
feature  on  President  Truman’s  per¬ 
sonally  conducted  tour  of  the 
White  House,  as  seen  by  television 
viewers  May  3.  The  Globe  ob¬ 
tained  the  transcript  from  CBS. 


Czechs  Allow 
Oatis  To  Talk 
To  U.  S.  Envoy 

Communist  officials  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  last  week  finally  permit¬ 
ted  U.  S.  Ambassador  Ellis  O. 
Briggs  to  talk  to  William  Oatis, 
Associated  Press  correspondent  in 
Prague  until  his  arrest  and  con¬ 
viction  on  “spy”  charges. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  diplomat 
had  been  allowed  to  talk  to  the 
newsman  since  the  latter  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  an  espionage  charge 
April  23,  1951. 

Mr.  Briggs  reported  to  the  State 
Department  that  he  found  Mr. 
Oatis  in  good  health.  A  police  offi¬ 
cial  and  two  Interpreters  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  Interview. 

The  ambassador  reported  that 
the  correspondent  said  he  recently 
had  received  dental  care,  that  he 
gets  sufficient  exercise  and  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  read  and  write.  The  pris¬ 
oner  evidently  does  not  need 
clothes  or  food  and  the  Embassy 
will  provide  him  with  cigarettes, 
the  diplomat  stated. 

Mr.  Oatis  was  informed  that  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  has  voted  him 
the  George  Polk  Memorial  award. 

President  Truman,  at  his  May 
1  press  conference,  said  he  had 
read  the  Briggs  report  and  reiterat¬ 
ed  that  everything  possible  is  being 
done  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  obtain  the  release  of  Mr.  Oatis. 
■ 

Series  on  Japan 

Baltimore — A  10-article  series, 
“The  Struggle  for  Japan,”  written 
by  Philip  Potter  of  the  Baltimore 
^unpapers  foreign  staff,  appeared 
in  a  dozen  papers  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  Mr.  Potter,  who  was  present 
at  the  Japanese  surrender  in  1945, 
spent  four  months  in  Japan  recent¬ 
ly  to  gather  material  about  the 
seven  years  of  occupation. 
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By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Trend  to  Cut  Ad  Wastes 
Evident  in  Store  Study 


A  General  trend  to  reduce 
waste  in  advertising  is  evident  in 
results  of  a  National  Retail  Dry 
Good  Association  survey  released 
this  week  on  the  business  outlook 
for  the  nation’s  retail  stores. 

The  study  reflects  the  thinking 
of  more  than  60  merchants  from 
55  cities  and  34  states.  While  the 
survey  convered  all  bases,  the  part 
dealing  with  the  outlook  for  retail 
advertising  proved  most  interesting 
to  this  department. 

Reporting  stores  were  unanimous 
in  agreeing  that  advertising  costs 
are  up.  In  reply  to  a  question 
dealing  with  anticipated  advertising 
exp>enditures,  41  per  cent  said  they 
planned  to  increase  their  budgets 
in  1952;  24  per  cent  intend  to 
spend  the  same  amount  as  last 
year;  and  20  per  cent  indicate  a 
reduction  from  their  1951  advertis¬ 
ing  outlays. 

Conversion  to  Dollars 
A  number  of  stores  reported 
that  they  have  found  it  necessary 
to  convert  advertising  expenditures 
to  dollars;  are  buying  only  as  much 
newspaper  linage  as  their  dol¬ 
lars  will  i^rmit,  rather  than  adher¬ 
ing  to  their  prior  practice  of  buying 
newspaper  space  in  inches. 

Commenting  on  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures,  a  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  re¬ 
tailer  is  quoted  in  the  NRDGA  re¬ 
port  as  saying:  “We  believe  that 
the  best  retail  advertising  policy 
is  to  concentrate  on  an  interesting 
story  of  merchandise.  The  cost  of 
advertising  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  necessitating  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  in  production  to  offset  the 
possible  decrease  in  space.” 

It  is  also  interesting  to  examine 
the  survey’s  findings  on  how  retail¬ 
ers  rate  sales  and  profit  prospects 
for  1952,  especially  in  the  light  of 
their  outlook  for  retail  advertising. 

For  the  immediate  future,  replies 
reveal  that  55  per  cent  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  believe  sales  will  be  higher 
than  last  year;  35  per  cent  feel 
that  sales  will  just  match  last 
year’s  figures;  and  10  per  cent  pre¬ 
dict  lower  volumes  than  in  1951. 

49%  Optimistic 

For  the  year  1952  as  a  whole, 
49  per  cent  of  the  reporting  mer¬ 
chants  are  of  the  opinion  that 
dollar  volume  will  be  over  1951 
levels,  several  anticipating  increases 
as  high  as  10  per  cent.  In  con¬ 
trast,  23  per  cent  believe  that  sales 
will  drop  below  1951,  with  some 
expecting  a  decline  of  as  much  qs 
five  per  cent. 

Outlook  for  profits  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  is  not  considered 
good,  according  to  the  NRDGA 
-report  which  indicates  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  stores  participating  be¬ 


lieve  that  profits  will  be  down, 
against  32  per  cent  that  replied 
they  anticipated  higher  profits. 

Depressed  Markons 

Eighteen  per  cent  think  retail 
profits  during  the  months  immedi¬ 
ately  ahead  will  just  match  1951 
figures. 

And  for  the  year  as  a  whole, 
41  per  cent  of  the  stores  feel  that 
depressed  markons  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  lower  profits  than  in  1951, 
with  several  expecting  as  much  as 
a  10  per  cent  dip.  However,  38 
per  cent  think  that  the  profit  pic¬ 
ture  should  be  as  good  as  last 
year,  and  21  per  cent  look  for 
better  profits  in  1952  than  in  1951. 

A  typical  comment  on  this  score 
is  that  of  a  Charleston,  S.  C.,  re¬ 
tailer  who  declared:  “Prices  are 
down  and  we  have  to  sell  more 
units. 

“We  see  no  increase  in  profits 
in  the  near  future,  especially  after 
such  increases  as  we  have  had  in 
transportation  costs,  advertising 
rates  and  payroll.  Along  with  this, 
the  price  controls  squeeze  on  quite 
a  few  items  does  not  make  the 
future  look  very  bright  profit- 
wise.” 

■ 

Brides  and  Shoes 
Create  Extra  Lines 

Portland,  Ore. — ^T  h  e  Journal 
ran  a  Brides  of  Spring  section  on 
Sunday,  May  4,  with  a  cover  page 
of  bridal  fashions  in  four  colors. 
The  same  paper  carried  a  Meier 
&  Frank  Co.  roto  section.  Beauty 
Bazaar,  running  24  tabloid  pages. 
The  main  regular  sections  of  the 
paper  totalled  66  pages. 

The  Journal  recently  published 
a  Spring  Shoe  Section,  running  in 
five  pages  of  the  society  section, 
with  more  than  400  inches  of 
shoe  copy  classed  extra  business. 


SIGNING  UP  for  New  Jersey  Ad  Clinic  is  Maurice  L.  Platt,  adver 
tising  director  of  the  Camden  Courier-Post  The  registrar  is  Pew 
Chambers. 

Retailers  Put  ‘Heat’ 

On  Advertising  Costs 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


Camden,  N.  J. — More  than  150 
newspaper  executives  attending  the 
Annual  Advertising  Clinic  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association  here 
May  2  heard  the  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  one  of  the  nation’s  leading 
department  stores  declare  that  re¬ 
tailers,  because  of  diminishing 
profits,  expect  to  get  more  direct, 
immediate  results  from  their  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  warning  came  from  Frank 
R.  Veale,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Strawbridge  and  Clothier, 
Philadelphia. 

‘Bread  and  Butter’ 

Because  department  stores  are 
unable  to  make  any  real  dent  in 
their  operating  expenses  and  over¬ 
head,  he  said,  the  heat  was  on  to 
save  on  advertising,  either  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents  or  through 
more  returns  on  the  money  spent. 

“But  in  that  respect,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  “we  are  in  a  dilemma  on 
where  to  start  cutting  or  start  in¬ 
creasing.” 

Declaring  that  newspaper  ad- 


PROGRAM  is  discussed  by  hosts,  Harold  A.  Stretch,  Jr.,  vicepresident 
of  the  Camden  Courier-Post,  left,  and  that  newspaper’s  CAM,  Robert 
E.  Tushingham,  with  Delaware  visitor,  Margaret  R.  Cadwell,  CAM 
for  the  Wilmington  Journal. 


vertising  was  “bread  and  butter" 
for  department  stores,  Mr.  Veale 
added: 

“It  is  our  last  single  item  of  ex¬ 
penses  where  we  feel  somethiii 
can  be  done.  All  over  the  coun¬ 
try  today,  the  hottest  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  among  retailers  is  the  b- 
creased  use  of  direct  ads  for  im¬ 
mediate  results. 

Immediate  Results 

“Retailers  generally  are  in  u 
unhealthy  state  as  far  as  profiu 
are  concerned  and  we  are  at  i 
point  where  we  are  afraid  to  speni 
money  unless  we  can  see  immedi¬ 
ate  results.  Institutional  advn- 
tising,  as  we  used  to  practice  it,  is 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

“We  are  watching  advertisint 
rates  as  carefully  as  we  have  ever 
done  in  our  entire  business  lives.’ 

Pointing  out  that  departmeif 
store  media  buyers  are  under  con¬ 
stant  pressure  from  many  sources 
especially  TV,  Mr.  Veale  compli¬ 
mented  newspapers  for  being  more 
considerate. 

“They  seem  to  understand,  more 
than  the  other  media,”  he  said 
“the  cross  we  have  to  bear.  The) 
bother  us  as  little  as  possible.” 

^Hunches’  in  Other  Media 

He  added  that  newspapers  were 
factual  in  their  presentations 
While  the  pressure  from  other 
dia  was  great  and  hard  to  resist 
the  “facts  are  so  few,”  and  “** 
ofteq  have  to  go  by  hunches." 

Mr.  Veale  concluded  that  ne»^ 
papers  can  help  retailers  do  > 
better  job  in  their  advertising  * 
meet  the  profit  squeeze.  He  sup 
gested,  however,  that  they  do 
try  to  push  special  sections  on  W 
stores,  offer  complimentary  ads,  o  I 
arouse  a  competitive  spirit  by  com- 1 
paring  one  store’s  advertising  whii 
another. 

{Continued  on  page  16) 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Ntw  York,  285  Maditoo  Avrnoc 
Detroit  *  Atlanta  •  Loa  Anlelca 


Advbrtising  Oppices:  Pkiladeipkia,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Streeta 
National  Advertiiinf  Repreaentativea:  Sawyer  Feryuson  H'alker  Comyamy  •  Chicafo 


San  Franeiaco 


I 

I 

a 
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Loyalty 


is  the  heart  of 
all  the  virtues” 

—Royce 

Valonstein’s  Grey  Matter  (  April  1)  said  “The 
luiinher  of  salesmen  wlio  sell  their  company 
short  is  legion."  and  tlie  artiele  jioes  on  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  whole  suhjeet. 

Josiah  Royce  in  liis  “Tlie  Philosophy  of  Loy¬ 
alty"  iMaeinillan)  said  “Everyhody  has  heard 
of  loyalty;  most  prize  it;  hut  few  perceive  it  to 
he  what,  in  its  inmost  spirit,  it  really  is,— the 
heart  of  all  the  virtues,  the  central  duty  amongst 
all  duties." 

In  my  husiness  1  would  not  trust  a  dis-loyal 
associate  if  1  could  he  timely  informed  that  such 
they  were.  There  would  he  a  risk,  not  only  to  this 
husiness  and  the  many  diligent  people  in  it  hut 
there  is  a  risk  that  such  a  one  might  easily  sell  a 
client  short. 

A  Localnews  daily  wisely  administered  knows 
how  true  our  slogan  is  that  “circulation  is  the 
life  blood  of  a  newspaper.’" 

A  long  enduring  successful  Localnews  Daily  is 
usually  the  result  of  local  loyalty.  Such  a  paper 
has  to  he  loyal  and  work  ever  for  the  best  long¬ 
time  interests  of  the  community. 

A  successful  Localnews  Daily  would  con¬ 
sciously  or  otherwise  closely  cling  to  the  very 
same  ideals,  boundaries  or  dimensions  that  we 
use  in  selecting  our  associates;  “Integrity,  Loy¬ 
alty  and  the  Work  Habit.”  W.E.  F. 

“I.O<:ai,.\EWS  dailies  — 6a*ic  advertising  medium’ 

The  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency,  Inc. 


yElf  SP.iPKR  REPRESEyTATIVES 


NEW  YORK 
SYRACUSE  « 


DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA  •  PITTSBURGH 


i 


BE  SURE  TO  FOLLOW  OUR  CLASSIFIED 
COLUMNS  REGULARLY.  YOU  CAN  FIND 
HELP,  EQUIPMENT,  OPPORTUNITIES  AND 
NEWSPRINT. 


5%  Ad  Budget  Clicks 
For  Department  Store 


The  story  of  how  aggressive 
and  dominant  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  based  on  a  budget  of  5  per 
cent  of  sales  successfully  estab¬ 
lished  an  independent  department 
store  —  Dillard’s  of  Texarkana, 
Ark.-Tex. — in  the  face  of  heavy 
competition  from  seven  established 
stores — six  of  them  chain  outlets 
— has  been  released  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  AN  PA. 

The  eight  -  page  illustrated 
brochure  is  entitled  “How  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Did  the  Impos¬ 
sible  for  the  ‘Impossible’  Depart¬ 
ment  Store.” 

Cited  as  “an  outstanding  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  pulling  power  of 
newspaper  advertising”  by  Bureau 
Director  Harold  S.  Barnes,  the 
brochure  relates  the  story  of  how 
35-year-old  William  Thomas  Dil¬ 
lard  gained  the  top  share  of  local 
market  potential  in  only  three 
years  by  outpromoting  every  other 
store  in  the  city. 

Prohibitive  Odds 

The  prohibitive  odds  were  quot¬ 
ed  by  experienced  local  merchants 
when  Mr.  Dillard  arrived  in  Tex¬ 
arkana  early  in  1948  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  planned  to  open 
a  new  and  complete  independent 
department  store  carrying  a  full 
line  of  nationally  branded  mer¬ 
chandise  and  offering  30  -  day 
charge  and  90-day  budget  account 
services. 

Despite  the  warnings  and  ob¬ 
stacles,  Mr.  Dillard  acquired  and 
remodeled  a  four-story  building 
at  a  cost  of  $400,000  and  opened 
the  new  store  in  September,  1948. 
He  then  set  into  motion  an  ad¬ 
vertising  plan  whose  main  objec¬ 
tive  was  to  gain  local  advertising 
dominance  for  the  new  store. 
Chief  elements  of  the  plan  were: 

1)  A  20-page  section  in  local 
daily  newspapers  announcing  the 
store’s  opening;  2)  An  advertising 
budget  of  5  per  cent  of  estimated 
sales;  3)  Allocation  of  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  the  over-all  budget 
for  daily  newspaper  space;  4) 
Consistent  use  of  large  space  news¬ 
paper  ads  five  days  each  week; 
and  5)  Steadily  increasing  use  of 
newspaper  space  each  succeeding 
year. 

Followed  Plan 

Mr.  Dillard  followed  the  five- 
point  plan  to  its  last  detail  and 
has  watched  the  store’s  annual 
advertising  investments  grow 
steadily  ever  since,  states  the 
brochure.  In  1949,  Dillard’s  news¬ 
paper  advertising  totaled  over 
30,000  inches;  in  1950  over  46,000 
inches;  and  by  1951  over  55,000 
inches.  Today,  Texarkana’s  new¬ 
est  department  store  is  also  the 
largest  single  advertiser  in  the  city. 
Its  nearest  competitor  used  only 
30,000  inches  in  1951. 

Dillard’s  is  also  the  most  suc¬ 


cessful  independent  department 
store  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
Only  one  local  chain  department 
store  can  challenge  its  sales  leader¬ 
ship.  The  store’s  volume  gains 
since  1948  have  been  little  short 
of  phenomenal,  according  to  the 
brochure.  In  the  last  four  months 
of  that  year,  volume  reached  , 
$300,000.  By  the  end  of  1949,  it  j 
stood  at  $1  million,  soared  to 
SlVi  million  during  1950,  and  u 
neared  $2  million  by  the  end  of  I 
1951.  And  during  1950  and  1951,  I 
net  profits  were  well  above  aver-  ^ 
age  for  typical  department  stores 
in  the  same  volume  class,  accord¬ 
ing  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  standards. 

‘Our  Basic  Medium’ 

“Local  daily  newspapers  have 
always  been  our  basic  advertising 
medium  and  are  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  our  success  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  new  store  in  the  face  of  keen 
competition,”  Mr.  Dillard  is  quot¬ 
ed  as  saying. 


Advertising  Costs 

continued  from  page  14 


Robert  Van  Slambrouck,  retail 
service  manager  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  said  newspa¬ 
pers  can  meet  the  challenge  of  the  j 
retailers  and  help  solve  their  own 
economic  problems  by  more  scien¬ 
tific  selling. 

“Some  retailers,”  he  said,  “have 
for  years  been  only  half-sold  on 
newspaper  advertising.” 

Mr.  Slambrouck  said  newspa¬ 
pers  need  to: 

1.  Cut  service  time. 

2.  Sell  more  than  one  insertion 
at  a  time. 

3.  Make  one  call  on  a  prospect 
do  the  work  of  two. 

4.  Make  every  sale  stick. 

5.  Sell  ads  that  are  acted  upon 
by  more  people. 

6.  Make  retailers  look  forward 
to  the  next  call  on  them. 

He  advised  newspaper  space 
salesmen  to  sell  retailers  definite 
plans  of  advertising  action. 

How  Bureau  Helps 

Concrete  evidence  of  how  Bu¬ 
reau  material  helps  retailers  came 
from  Max  Bierman,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising  manager  of 
Nathan’s  Department  Store,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

He  said  that  through  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Harvey  A.  Huff,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Daily  Home  News  and  Sun¬ 
day  Times,  he  has  been  making 
effective  use  of  the  “Annual  Time 
Table  of  Retail  Opportunities.” 

On  some  items,  Mr.  Bierman 
said,  sales  have  increased  as  much 
as  200%  and  300%. 
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The  Sacramento  Bee 


Opens  Its  New  Plant 


Designed  by  Dunbar  Beck,  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  in  conjunction 
with  Lockwood-Greene,  architectural  engin¬ 
eers  of  New  York  and  specialists  in  news¬ 
paper  plant  construction. 


Brand  new 
quarters  for 
Northern  California’s 
leading 


newspaper 


•  One  of  the  West’s  oldest  newspapers 
(Feb.  3, 1857)  moves  into  a  big,  new  plant. 

More  than  200,000  square  feet  of  work¬ 
ing  space  .  .  .  ceilings  and  floors  that  soak 
up  sound  and  reduce  fatigue  . . .  air  condi¬ 
tioned  throughout . . .  color  schemes  plan¬ 
ned  for  working  comfort . . .  wired  music 
in  all  departments  .  .  .  new  8-unit  press 
.  .  .  railroad  siding  for  direct  newsprint 
delivery  . . .  designed  for  future  expansion 
of  any  or  all  departments  .  .  .  additional 
floors  may  be  added,  wings  extended  .  .  . 
includes  an  entire  floor  for  employe  wel¬ 
fare  .  .  .  cafeteria,  lounge,  library  and 
dispensary. 

This  modern  building  also  houses  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  headquarters  of  McClatchy 
Newspapers  and  Bee  Engraving. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  takes  pride  in  its 
new  plant  and  welcomes  the  opportunity 
to  show  it. 


TUr  CAPDAlirilTn  nrc  one  of  the  three  m<clatchy  newspapers*  the  sacramento  bee*  the  modesto  bee*  the  frisno  bee 

InL  OHlfllnnlCn  I  U  DLC  o  mara  &  ormsbee,  inc.,  national  representatives 
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•  25,000  City  .  .  . 

•  11 3,000  Trode  Zone 

•  18,813  Circulation 

where  ^ 
else... 

a  market  like  / 

GRAND  ISLAND 

Nebraska’s 

3rd  city 
MARKET 

THE  CITY— 
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That's  Right 
You're  Wrong, 
They're  Right 

El  Centro,  Calif. — “The  more 
you  kick  a  dead  skunk  around  the 
worse  it  stinks”  or  words  to  that 
effect.  .  .  . 

It’s  safe  to  say  this  truth  has 
seldom  reached  the  complicated 
and  almost-hysterical  proportions 
it  did  at  the  Imperial  Valley  Press 
on  the  28th  and  29th  of  April. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th, 
a  death  notice  came  from  a  mor¬ 
tuary.  A  reporter  gave  it  the 
routine  treatment  and  it  appeared 
that  evening  as  written. 

“VALLEY  PIONEER, 

“EL  CENTRAN,  DIES 

“Connie  Jackson  Doxey,  72,  El 
Centro,  a  resident  of  the  Valley 
41  years,  died  Saturday. 

“She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Clayton  Given  Doxey,  and  the 
following  sons  and  daughters'. 
Lloyd,  El  Centro;  Valerie  Craw- 
ford,  Compton;  Verla  Schaefer, 
West  Covina;  Vivian  Gannon, 
Medford,  Okla.;  Oneida  Heffer- 
man.  West  Covina,  and  Oliver 
Eugene  Doxey,  U.  S.  Marines, 
Hawaii. 

“Funeral  arrangements  will  be 
announced  later.” 

Sometime  after  the  papers  had 
been  delivered,  a  distant  relative 
of  the  family  called  to  say  that 
“Connie  Jackson  Doxey”  was  a 
man  and  “Clayton  Given  Doxey” 
was  his  wife.  Also,  that  Vivian 
Gannon’s  address  was  Medford, 
Oregon,  not  Medford,  Oklahoma. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the 
managing  editor  called  the  mortu¬ 
ary  to  check  names  and  gender. 

He  should  have  stopped  while 
he  was  only  a  little  bit  behind. 

The  mortuary  confirmed  the 
improbable  situation  but,  it  added, 
it  was  “Oweda”  and  not  “Oneida” 
and  “Hefferan,”  not  “Hefferman.” 

The  reporter,  having  had  this 
new  development  pointed  out  to 
him,  noted  from  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor’s  notes  that  another  name  was 
in  controversy.  He  called  the  mor¬ 
tuary  to  find  out  if  it  was  really 
“Scheafer”  and  not  “Schaefer.”  It 
was  “Scheafer.” 

The  reporter  would  have  done 
well  to  let  things  alone,  too,  be¬ 
cause  by  now  it  was  not  “Oweda,” 
it  was  “Oneida”  again. 

Nevertheless,  the  reporter 
turned  in  the  funeral  arrangements 
notice,  complete  with  assumed 
corrections,  and  went  about  his 
business. 

The  story  and  the  head  went 
out.  When  the  proof  came  back, 
the  head  had  it  “Doxie,”  not 
“Doxey.”  That  set  things  spinning 
again,  and  another  round  of  check¬ 
ing  ensued. 

Well,  finally,  when  the  paper 
came  out  that  evening,  the  editor¬ 
ial  notice  of  arrangements  and  a 
paid  funeral  notice  appeared  one 
column  apart. 

The  editorial  version  had  it 


Clayton  “Givens”  Doxey  instead 
of  Clayton  “Given”  Doxey; 
“Schaefer”  instead  of  “Scheafer,” 
“Owed  a”  again  instead  of 
“Oneida,”  and  “Hefferan.” 

The  paid  funeral  notice  made  it 
read  Clayton  “Givens”  Doxey, 
“Sheafer”  instead  of  “Schaefer,” 
“Oneida”  instead  of  “Oweda”  and, 
this  time,  not  “Hefferman”  or 
“Hefferan,”  but  “Heffeman.” 

One  thing  about  it,  though  .  .  . 
after  the  initial  blow  fell,  a  con¬ 
stant  developed,  sure  and  certain. 
From  then  on  it  was  “Mr.”  Connie 
and  his  wife,  Clayton. 

No  further  calls  were  received. 

.  .  .  Possibly  because  by  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  29th  no  one  was  sure 
enough  of  anything  to  challenge 
anybody. 

■ 

Plan  Told  To  Avert 
Early  Death  oi  Admen 

A  preventive  medical  service  for 
advertising  executives  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently,  following  a 
joint  board  meeting  of  the  Madi¬ 
son  Foundation  for  Biochemical 
Research,  New  York  City,  and  its 
affiliate  diagnostic  organization, 
the  Fanny  Markel  Medical  Group. 

Executives  in  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry,  the  Foundation  pointed 
out,  are  more  susceptible  to  the 
killing  and  crippling  diseases  than 
any  other  business  executives.  The 
toU  taken  by  heart  and  arterial 
diseases  is  especially  high.  The 
average  ad  executive,  working  in 
what  medical  authorities  call  a 
“stress  occupation,”  have  a  life 
expectancy  of  only  57  years,  a  life 
span  seven  years  shorter  than  the 
average  business  executive  and 
about  12  years  shorter  than  the 
average  American.  This  trend,  the 
Foundation  notes,  can  be  arrested 
since  the  diseases  most  prevalent 
within  the  profession  generally 
can  be  treated  successfully  if  de¬ 
tected  at  an  early  stage. 

Essence  of  the  plan  is  extension 
of  the  Foundation’s  disease  detec¬ 
tion  facilities,  both  laboratory  and 
medical,  to  business  groups  on  an 
annual  fixed-fee  basis  of  $75.  Fee 
includes  all  services  required,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  number  of  physicians 
involved  in  diagnosis  or  number 
of  lab  tests  given. 

■ 

Newspaper  Novel 

A  novel  by  J.  L.  Hodson,  en¬ 
titled  “M  orning  Sta  r,”  which 
Simon  and  Schuster  is  publishing 
May  26,  is  the  story  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  British  daily  and  of  the 
struggle  of  its  editor  and  staff  to 
prevent  it  from  being  swallowed 
up  by  a  large  newspaper  chain. 
It  has  a  happy  ending:  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Star"  wins  the  battle  for  its 
integrity  and  independence. 

■ 

Unions  Combine 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  —  The 
Joint  Council  of  Newspaper 
Unions  in  Atlantic  County  has 
been  organized  here.  It  includes 
the  craft  unions,  telephone  oper¬ 
ators  and  the  Guild. 


Local  Checkup 
Opens  Sources 
To  Reporters 

Burlingame,  Calif. — A  city-by¬ 
city  study  of  news  availability 
brought  some  improvement  in 
access  to  news  for  the  Burlingamt 
Advance,  but  the  survey  also 
brought  into  focus  many  needed 
improvements. 

“We  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go,”  commented  Ted  Wiget,  editor, 
in  summarizing  results  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Advance  circulation 
area. 

Specific  results:  The  police  made 
available  the  jail  register  for  the 
first  time  in  months;  the  Council 
specified  communications  must  be 
received  at  least  three  days  before 
a  hearing  to  allow  time  for  publi¬ 
cation. 

“A  lot  of  city  officials  were  not 
aware  that  they  were  withholding 
news,”  Mr.  Wiget  said.  “The 
series  has  served  to  make  them 
more  conscious  of  their  obligation 
to  the  people.” 

Improved  news  availability  was 
noted  in  nearby  Millbrae  and  in 
San  Bruno.  Hillsborough’s  chief 
ol  police  refused  to  change  policy 
there,  explaining  he  wanted  to 
keep  Hillsborough  “a  quiet,  home 
community,”  the  Advance  said. 

■ 

27  Newspapers  Get 
Safety  Citation 

Chicago — ^T  w  e  n  t  y  daily  and 
seven  weekly  newspapers,  along 
with  57  radio  and  nine  television 
stations,  will  receive  the  National 
Safety  Council’s  1951  Public  In¬ 
terest  Award. 

The  non-competitive  award  is 
made  annually  to  public  informa¬ 
tion  media  for  exceptional  service 
to  safety.  Newspaper  award  win¬ 
ners  are: 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitutum 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
Canton  (O.)  Repository 
Centre  Daily  Ttmes  (State  College,  Pa.) 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times 
PottstoTvn  (Pa.)  Mercury 
San  Antonio  aTcx.)  Express  and  Nem 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram 
Tulare  (Calif.)  Advance-Register 
Twin  Falls  (Ida.)  Times-News 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Bulletm 
Winona  (Minn.)  Republican-Herald 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 
Deep  River  (Omn.)  New  Era 
Huntington  Park  ((^lif.)  Bulletin 
Levittown  (N.  Y.)  Tribune 
Oregon  Tearruter  (Portland,  Ore.) 

South  Omaha  (Nebr.)  Sun 

Starke  County  Republican  (Knox,  lod.) 

Storkville  (Miss.)  News 

Parade  magazine  receives  the 
safety  citation  in  the  general  mag¬ 
azine  division. 

■ 

Report  on  Alabama 

Gadsden,  Ala.  —  The  Gadsden 
Times  of  April  29  included  a  54- 
page  report  on  business  progresi 
in  Northeast  Alabama. 
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TRACK  OF  COMMODORE  DEWEY  S  SyiADRON  DURING  THE  BATTLE 
OF  MANILA  BAY  t 


HH 


Wr«l 


The  Spanish  fleet  lost 
the  following  vessels: 


Sunk 


Reina  Cristina 
Castilla 
Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa 


Burnt 


Don  Juan  de  Austria 
Isla  de  Luzon 
Isla  de  Cuba 
General  Lezo 
Marques  del  Duero 
El  Correo 
Valasco 
Isla  de  Mindanao 


Captured. . . 

Rapido 
Hercules 
several  small  launches 
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Barth  Asserts 
Press  Is  Used 
For  'Dirty  Work' 

Boulder,  Colo. — Alan  Barth  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  edi¬ 
torial  staff  sees  the  press  being 
used  as  an  instrument  of  “punish¬ 
ment  by  publicity,”  with  the 
abandonment  of  the  presumption 
of  innocence. 

Mr.  Barth  said  in  an  address 
prepared  for  delivery  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado  Newspaper 
Week  ceremonies  May  10  that  the 
newspapermen  are  used  sometimes 
“indeed  when  we  know  that  the 
punishment  is  altogether  unjust.” 

“When  we  publish  in  headlines 
that  Senator  McCarthy  has  spewed 
ont  wild  charges  of  treason  or  es¬ 
pionage  against  a  career  foreign 
service  officer  or  an  economic  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  President  or  a  univer¬ 
sity  professor  having  no  connec¬ 
tion  whatever  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,”  said  Mr.  Barth,  “we  do 
the  Senator’s  dirty  work  for  him 
and  we  inflict  on  his  victim  an 
irreparable  injury. 

“The  fact  is  that  we  do  this 
often  when  there  is  not  the  slight¬ 
est  corroboration  of  the  Senator’s 
charges — often,  indeed,  when  we 
know  them  to  be  altogether  ab¬ 
surd.” 

This  kind  of  journalism,  he 
charged,  makes  the  press  “a  part¬ 


ner  in  a  corruption  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process.” 

The  newspapers  which  pride 
themselves  on  being  impervious  to 
the  tricks  of  press  agentry  are 
being  “hoist”  by  their  own  tradi¬ 
tion  of  objectivity,  Mr.  Barth  said. 

“The  tradition  of  objectivity,” 
he  went  on,  “has  led  the  press  to 
treat  with  perfectly  straight  faces, 
as  though  they  were  entitled  to 
equal  weight  and  credibility,  on 
the  one  hand  the  dredged  up  remi¬ 
niscences  of  professional  witnesses 
— of  the  ex-Communists  gifted 
with  what  someone  has  aptly 
called  ‘recuperative  memory’ — and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  denials  of 
their  victims  who  have  been  guilty 
in  most  instances  of  nothing  worse 
than  having  expressed  doubts  as 
to  the  divinity  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

“I  listened  for  some  days  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  McCarran  Sub¬ 
committee  in  connection  with 
Owen  Lattimore. 

“It  seemed  to  me  an  ugly  per¬ 
formance,  a  sadistic  performance. 
And  I  was  not  alone  in  this  im¬ 
pression  among  the  newspapermen 
who  were  there.  But  there  was 
no  way,  within  the  techniques  of 
detached  and  objective  reporting, 
to  make  news  stories  about  the 
hearings  convey  to  readers  this 
sense  of  what  was  going  on.  I 
was  able,  1  hope,  to  do  it  in  some 
degree  in  editorials.  But  the  news 
reports,  in  my  judgment,  missed 
the  essence  of  the  story.” 


Press  Influence 
Decline  Laid  to 
'Money  Bags' 

By  Fred  M.  Olson 

Minneapolis  —  New  spapers 
have  nothing  to  sell  but  news  to 
their  readers  and  circulation  to 
their  advertisers,  William  M.  Tug- 
man  told  more  than  100  Minne¬ 
sota  editors  and  publishers  here 
May  2-3. 

Mr.  Tugman,  editor  of  the 
Eugene  (Ore. )  Register-G uard 
and  winner  of  the  Voorhies  award 
in  his  state  for  outstanding  com¬ 
munity  service,  spoke  to  the  35th 
annual  editor’s  short  course  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Journalism. 

An  editor  who  does  a  good  job 
on  the  news,  and  has  a  firm  circu¬ 
lation,  doesn’t  have  to  “worry 
about  any  advertiser  pressures,”  he 
declared. 

“If  your  editorial  policy  is  uni¬ 
formly  frank  and  fair,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “you  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  who’s  going  to  be  offended. 
And  it  doesn’t  matter  whether  you 
are  big  or  very  small.” 

The  greatest  cause  for  the  de¬ 
cline  in  newspaper  influence  de¬ 
spite  mounting  circulations  is  the 
group  of  papers  that  stand  for 
nothing  except  “Squeeze  the 
money  bag  till  it  squeaks,”  he 
claimed. 

Good  to  Be  Controversial 

“It  is  good  business  to  be  con¬ 
troversial,”  Mr.  Tugman  declared. 
He  said  the  Register-Guard  has 
carried  about  20,000  home-made 
editorials  in  the  last  25  years,  and 
two-thirds  of  them  have  been 
“highly  controversial.” 

But  another  speaker  told  the 
short  course  participants  that  in 
the  news  columns  “controversy  is 
more  newsworthy  than  it  ought 
to  be.” 

Clarence  C.  Ludwig,  University 
of  Minnesota  professor  of  political 
science  and  executive  secretary  of 
the  League  of  Minnesota  Munici¬ 
palities,  asked  newsmen  not  to  be 
“rabble-rousers”  in  their  news 
emphasis — not  to  over-play  con¬ 
troversy. 

A.  L.  Soucy,  secretary  of  the 
Civic  and  Commerce  Association 
and  municipal  judge  of  Marshall, 
Minn.,  said  reporting  that  doesn’t 
give  the  readers  all  the  facts  in 
their  proper  context  is  a  “malig¬ 
nancy  that  threatens  freedom  of 
the  press.” 

He  criticized  the  “craven  and 
depraved  manner”  in  which  some 
editors  exercise  their  freedom  and 
“ignore  common  decency”  in 
news-column  relations  with  their 
fellow  citizens. 

Doctors  and  the  Press 

“Hospitals,  Doctors  and  the 
News”  was  the  topic  of  a  five- 
member  panel. 

Lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  many  doctors  of  what  they 
safely  can  tell  the  press  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  of  the  mis- 
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Newsman's  Widow 
Seeks  Citizenship 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  ij 
Congress  by  Representative  Fred¬ 
eric  R.  Coudert,  Jr.,  (R-N.  Y.) 
to  grant  permanent  residence  ii 
this  country  and  citizenship  to 
Mrs.  Kelko  Hayashy  Inouye,  23- 
year-old  widow  of  an  Americai 
newsman  killed  when  a  Korea- 
bound  plane  crashed  in  Japan  ii 
1950. 

Mrs.  Inouye  was  bom  in  Japai 
and  her  husband,  Ken  Inouye,  was  |  - 
bom  on  Long  Island,  the  son  of 
the  Japanese  Viceconsul  in  New  ” 

York  before  World  War  II.  Mr  • 

Inouye  worked  for  Telenews  Pro¬ 
ductions  and  served  as  interpretr 
for  Ralph  Chapman,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  other  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents.  His  widow, 
until  she  came  to  the  U.  S., 
worked  for  American  correspend- 
ents  in  Tokyo. 

Killed  in  the  plane  crash  witli 
Mr.  Inouye  were  Frank  Emery  and 
Charles  Rosecrans,  Jr.,  of  Inter 
national  News  Service. 


understanding  between  the  medical 
profession  and  newsmen,  F.  Man¬ 
ley  Brist,  attorney  for  the  Minne¬ 
sota  State  Medical  Association, 
said. 

The  two  areas  of  information  ^ 
definitely  privileged  as  far  as  a  { 
doctor  is  concerned  are  the  fact'  i 
the  patient  must  tell  the  doctor 
to  enable  him  to  diagnose  and  the 
doctor’s  prescription  for  the  pa¬ 
tient,  Brist  said. 

A  physician  has  no  right  to 
withhold  the  fact  that  a  patieni 
is  in  a  hospital  or  is  under  bn 
care,  the  attorney  said,  unless  the 
fact  “in  and  of  itself  holds  the 
patient  up  to  ridicule  or  scorn.’ 

In  many  cases,  the  doctor  can¬ 
not  reveal  the  ailment  or  the 
reason  for  confinement  unless  the 
patient  gives  his  permission,  Mr 
Brist  continued. 

A  hospital’s  primary  responsi-  - 
bility  is  the  “welfare  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,”  Kenneth  J.  Holmquisi. 
superintendent  of  Minneapolis 
General  hospital,  told  the  editors 

Wes  Meyer,  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Lakes  (Minn.)  Tribune  asserted 
the  doctors  can  help  by  beini 
“frank  and  informational”  witl 
newsmen,  Mr.  Meyer  said,  and  b? 
explaining  medical  terms  aid 
treatment  in  simple  language. 

The  claim  that  “editorial  pages 
can  stimulate  better  thinking  and 
action”  was  advanced  by  George 
Ver  Sfteeg,  editor  of  the  Pella  (la.' 
Chronicle.  He  told  about  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  his  paper’s  editorial  cam¬ 
paigns  during  the  last  15  years 
for  soil  conservation  programs  and 
gambling-law  enforcement. 

He  bemoaned  the  fact  that 
many  weeklies  and  small  dailies 
have  “dropped  their  editorial  page 
have  canned  propaganda  editorials 
or  have  adopted  a  column  as  then 
only  expression  of  personality." 
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1952  data 
on  buying  habits 
to  help  you  sell  in 

rtant  markets 


Gtt  Yo«r  Copy  of  tht  1952  "Coiitolidated  Rtport" 
From  Om  of  Tbtto  Ce-eptrafiR9  Ntwspoport 

Columbus  Dispoteh-Ohie  State  Journal 
Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune 
The  Fresno  Bee  The  Modesto  Bee 
Indianapolis  Star  artd  News 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  Omaha  World-Herald 
Portland  Press  Herald-Eveniny  Express 
The  Sacramento  Bee  San  Jose  Mercury-News 
SL  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 
The  Seattle  Times  The  Washington  Star 
The  Spokesman  Review-Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 


Contumer  Anal)rsi«  surveys  were  again  con¬ 
ducted  by  newspaiiers  in  15  metropolitan 
markets  in  1952.  All  surveys  were  co-ordi¬ 
nated  on  a  close  time  schedule  to  bring  you 
the  “Consolidated  Report”  early  this  year 
with  current  data  from  all  markets. 

All  information  has  been  compiled  since 
January  1,  1952.  All  surveys  used  identical 
questions  to  obtain  comparable  data  on  buy¬ 
ing  habits,  brand  preference  and  product 
usage  in  150  product  classifications.  More 
than  1,400  brands  are  listed.  The  survey  sam¬ 
ple  included  over  37,000  families  in  the  15 


metropolitan  areas  where  retail  sales  exceed 
seven  billion  dollars. . . .  One  convenient  172- 
page  digest  gives  you  this  timely  information, 
with  side-by-side  tabulations  for  the  15  mar¬ 
kets  showing  comparative  brand  position  and 
product  use  in  each  market. 

Subjects  covered  include  family  income,  gro¬ 
cery  products,  soap  and  detergents,  toiletri^ 
foundation  garments,  home  ownership,  home 
heating,  appliances,  painting,  hosiery,  tele¬ 
vision  receivers,  alcoholic  beverages,  soft 
drinks,  cigars,  cigarettes,  gasoline,  oil,  spark 
plugs,  automobile  ownership,  repairs,  anti¬ 
freeze,  tires,  surgical  bandages. 
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(AdvertittmenS) 


AFA  Convention 
To  Seek  Better 
Ads,  Efficiency 

Advertising’s  problems  and  op¬ 
portunities  will  be  surveyed,  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  discussed  at  the  48th 
annual  convention  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America, 
June  8-11,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

With  this  convention  theme, 
“Better  Advertising — More  Effici¬ 
ent  Advertising  People,"  individual 
sessions  will  center  attention  on 
the  following  topics:  What’s  ahead 
for  Advertising  and  Marketing? 
Old  and  New  Problems  and  Tech¬ 
niques;  Retail  Advertising  Checks 
Up  on  Itself;  Organized  Advertis¬ 
ing — A  New  Challenge;  Television 
Takes  Stock  of  the  Future;  Di¬ 
rect  Mail — Medium  or  Mouse? 

A  Monday  morning  session  on 
“What’s  Ahead  for  Advertising 
and  Marketing?”  will  offer  a  re¬ 
port  on  a  survey  by  Amo  John¬ 
son,  V  i  c  e  p  r  e  s  i  dent,  J.  Walter 
'Thompson  Company,  followed  by 
a  panel  discussion  led  by  Stuart 
Peabody,  assistant  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising.  The  Borden 
Co.  Members  of  the  panel  will 
include  Marion  Harper,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  McCann-Erick^n,  and  Ben 
Dufify,  president.  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

Tuesday  morning’s  program  will 


offer  two  “departmental”  meetings, 
one  on  retail  advertising — “Retail 
Advertising  Checks  Up  on  Itself,” 
and  the  other  on  “Organized  Ad¬ 
vertising  —  A  New  Challenge.” 

Howard  P.  Abrahams,  mana¬ 
ger,  sales  promotion  division.  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  be  chairman  of  the 
retail  meeting.  Others  on  this 
program  will  include:  Robert  J. 
Powderly,  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger,  Kresge’s,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Dean  Charles  M.  Edwards,  School 
of  Retailing,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity;  Maj.  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 
president,  Namm-Loeser’s,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.;  and  Mrs.  Viola  R. 
Noble,  publicity  director,  Clarke’s, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

Other  major  events  on  the  con¬ 
vention  program  include  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  “Advertising 
Woman  of  the  Year,”  and  of 
elections  to  the  Advertising  Hall 
of  Fame. 

An  eight-member  1952  nomin¬ 
ating  committee  for  the  AFA’s 
board  of  directors  will  be  headed 
by  Allan  T.  Preyer. 

World-wide  advertising  interests 
will  be  represented  with  one  of 
some  35  speakers  scheduled  being 
Sir  Miles  Thomas,  DFC,  chairman 
of  the  British  Overseas  Airways 
Corp.,  and  president  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  of  Great 
Britain,  The  convention  will  also 
hear  Pierre  Bastide,  secretary  of 
the  International  Union  of  Ad¬ 
vertising. 


NAEA  Planning 
'Agate  Line' 

June  Parley 

The  summer  convention  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  which  will  be  held 
June  23,  24  and  25  at  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.,  promises  to  be  a  most 
productive  one,  according  to  H.  G. 
Wyman,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  advertising  director  of 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

“This  will  be  strictly  an  agate 
line  Convention,”  he  said.  “Our 
purpose  is  to  bring  to  the  member¬ 
ship  as  much  valuable  space-sell¬ 
ing  information  and  data  as  it  is 
possible  to  assemble  in  one  meet¬ 
ing.  Prominent  speakers  on  all 
subjects  will  be  presented,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  new  format  for  several 
old  and  valued  procedures.” 

Cal  Fountain,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  news¬ 
papers,  is  chairman  of  a  new 
newspaper  advertising  seminar 
program  which  will  be  held  on  the 
hrst  afternoon  of  the  Convention. 
Controversial  subjects,  space-sell¬ 
ing  ideas,  and  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  presented  in  a  novel 
form  by  Mr.  Fountain  and  his 
associates  on  the  Committee. 

Phil  Buchheit,  publisher  of  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
Journal  has  assumed  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  round  table  group 


meetings.  These  two  will  be  I 
stepped  up  and  subjects  which  an  I 
vital  to  the  advertising  managen  ^ 
in  the  several  groups,  will  be  I 
handled  with  a  “glove-off”  tech-  f 
nique.  | ' 

Cooperative  advertising  will  be  j 
the  theme  of  a  given  portion  of  | 
the  convention  program.  Promin¬ 
ent  speakers  and  interesting  ex¬ 
hibits  will  be  presented  to  show 
all  facets  of  this  controversial  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertisim, 
ANPA,  the  newly  organized  Newt-  ; 
paper  Action  Committee — under 
the  chairmanship  of  Lou  Heindd 
— the  American  Association  of  i 
Newspaper  Representatives,  the  { 
Sales  Development  Committee- 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Russ 
Harris — will  all  add  to  the  valui  < 
of  the  Summer  program. 

James  Burnett,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press,  is  chairman  of  the  exhibits  .i 
committee  and  is  making  special  : 
plans  for  the  presentation  of  . 
campaigns. 


New  Daily  for  N.  J. 

The  weekly  Somerville  (N.  J.)  'l 
Star •  News- Journal  b  being  coo-  j 
verted  to  a  five-day  (Monda^ 
Friday)  paper  effective  May  II 
O.  J.  Hale,  former  secret^  of 
New  Jersey  Press  Association,  is 
managing  ^itor. 


x>L  Buying  Income! 
Jia&L  bv  Per  Capita  Sales! 
JAdA  Market  Rating! 
Jvl&L  in.  Daily  Circulationf 
JVi&L  in.  Sunday  Circulation!* 

*  Outside  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 


Notional  Representatives:  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 


“GRAND  SLAM” 
for  JOHN  HIGHTOWER 


APRIL  3,  1952 


SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 
AWARD  for  ‘‘distinguished 
service  in  the  held  of  Washington 
correspondence.” 


APRIL  19,  1952- 


RAYMOND  CLAPPER  AWARD  for 
‘‘exceptionally  meritorious”  coverage  of  the 
State  Department— ‘‘general  reporting  and 
interpretation  ...  in  the  best  tradition  of  the 
man  in  whose  name  the  award  is  made.” 


MAY  5,  1952  - 


PULITZER  PRIZE  “for  the  sustained  quality  of  his  cover¬ 
age  of  news  of  international  affairs”  and  “for  his  thorough¬ 
going  coverage  of  the  significant  Washington  developments 
during  1951,  a  year  that  included  the  dismissal  of  General 
MacArthur,  the  truce  talks  in  Korea,  and  the  negotiation  of 
a  peace  treaty  with  Japan,  John  Hightower,  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondent  for  The  Associated  Press  in  Washington,  receives 
the  1952  Pulitzer  Award  for  International  Reporting.” 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


takes  pride  in  these  honors  for  one 


of  its  outstanding  reporters. 
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CIRCULATION 


Prosperous 
Olympia  and 
Thurston  County 
can  only  be 
reached  by 

OLYMPIA'S 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

Capital  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton  State  and  a  thriving 
industrial  and  shopping 
center,  Olympia  is  a  lead¬ 
er  in  the  fast-developing 
Pacific  Northwest  area. 

It  is  covered  only  by 

TifE  DAILY 
OLYMPIAN 

MEMBER  OF  THE 
PERKINS  PRESS 

Represented  by 
West-Holliday  Co. 

In  the  Olympia  area,  al¬ 
most  double  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  all  metropolitan 
newspapers  combined. 


ICMA  Convention 
Coming  in  June 


ea6 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Stock  Market  Film 
As  part  of  its  public  relations  ef¬ 
fort,  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  has  produced  an  educa¬ 
tional  film,  “What  Makes  Ui 
Tick,”  in  animated  cartoon  tedi- 
nique.  Copies  of  the  12-minute  film 

“Struce  It  Rich”  at  the  Okla-  Scratuonian.  Jack  Calvin  is  work-  Jq  either  16mm.  or  35  mm.,  are 
homa  City  convention  of  Interna-  ing  to  make  the  convention  pro-  available  free.  Newspaper  promo¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  Asso-  gram  a  practical  forum  for  circu-  tjon  managers  might  find  it  useful 
ciation  is  the  rallying  cry  of  the  lation  ideas.  Early  Bird  break-  jo  a  program  which  aims  to  ac- 
program  committee  for  the  53rd  fasts  for  morning  and  evening  cir-  quaint  readers  or  prospective  ad- 
annual  meeting,  June  17-19.  culators  will  open  the  busy  Wed-  vertisers  with  the  service  offered  in 

Jack  Calvin,  Houston  (Tex.)  nesday  schedule.  Round-table  ses-  financial  pages. 

Post,  ICMA  first  vicepresident  and  sions  will  comprise  the  afternoon 
program  chairman,  is  building  a  program. 

program  that  should  appeal  to  all  Thursday  morning  will  be  de¬ 
newspaper  circulation  managers,  voted  to  Association  business. 

On  the  local  front,  George  Jen-  ♦  *  * 

nings,  Oklahoma  City  Okla-  John  J.  Mullen,  circulation  man-  j'ng  (of  clothes)  idea  shared. 
homan  and  Times,  is  working  out  ager  of  Newsday,  Long  Island,  has  Readers  are  asked  for  a  before 
a  top-notch  entertainment  pro-  been  named  New  York  State  di-  and  after  sketch  along  with  an 
gram  for  the  visiting  circulators.  rector  of  ICMA,  succeeding  James  explanation  of  the  remodeling  job. 

Gorman,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  Chronicle. 


Clothes  Remodeling 
Every  Friday,  Muriel  Barnett 
gives  $5  in  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Mirror  for  each  remodel- 


Plan  Early  Bird  Forum 

A  pre-convention  program  is 
planned  for  Monday,  June  16, 
when  the  ICMA  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  will  be  in  session.  An  open 
forum  is  planned  for  Monday 
afternoon  for  the  “Early  Birds.”  creased  subscription  rates 
Jack  Estes,  past  president  of  home  deliveries. 


Costs  Up  in  Hawaii,  Too 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and 
Honolulu  Advertiser  have 


Visit  to  Soldiers 

As  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE,  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Post  will  take 
families  and  friends  of  local  boys 
in-  to  visit  them  at  Camp  Polk,  la. 
for  The  Post’s  37th  Division  Express 
leaves  May  22  and  will  return 


ICMA  and  now  circulation  consul-  "Rising  production  costs”  was  May  27,  giving  passengers  two  full 

tant  for  the  Southern  Newspaper  si^en  by  both  dailies  as  the  days  to  see  their  soldiers. 

Publishers  Association,  will  be  the  reason  for  the  increases,  which  „  j 

moderator.  followed  by  about  a  month  the  Baseball  Club  Ads 

Tuesday  morning  will  mark  the  Star-Bulletin’s  increases  in  local  A  special  newspaper  advertising 
official  opening  of  the  three-day  display  advertising  rates  of  from  promotion  is  paying  off  well  for 

convention  with  a  breakfast  ses-  ^0.5  to  15.8  per  cent.  Ed  Scott,  advertising  director,  and 

sion  at  which  the  Rev.  W.  H.  The  Advertiser  has  not  raised  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
(Bill)  Alexander,  will  deliver  the  advertising  rates.  Journal.  Mr.  Scott  and  his  ad- 

keynote  address.  The  first  general  Star-Bulletin  subscription  rates  vertising  staff  sold  local  firms  on 

session  will  follow  with  President  rise  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  month;  presenting  each  player  of  the 
E.  P.  Schwartz,  Des  Moines  (la.)  The  Advertiser’s  from  $1.50  to  Spartanburg  Peaches  Baseball  Club 
Register  and  Tribune,  presiding.  $1-75  a  month  on  the  main  island  in  a  two-column  display  adver- 
E.  K.  Gaylord,  publisher  of  the  of  Oahu.  tisement,  including  the  player’s 

Oklahoma  City  newspapers,  will  The  Star-Bulletin  said;  “Since  picture  and  biography,  plus 

give  the  address  of  welcome,  with  1941,  the  cost  of  producing  a  “plugs”  for  the  team  and  the  ad- 
response  by  Matthew  G.  Sullivan,  page  of  this  paper  has  increased  vertiser’s  business.  Result:  An  ad- 
ICMA  past  president  and  circula-  from  $105.70  to  $324.69,  an  over-  vertisement  was  sold  for  each 
tion  director  of  the  Gannett  all  increase  of  207  per  cent.  This  player,  netting  100%  new  busi- 
Newspapers.  Officer  and  commit-  tremendous  cost  increase  has  uess. 
tee  reports  will  round  out  the  occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
morning  program.  Three  round-  circulation  has  almost  doubled 
table  discussion  groups,  according  and  mass  economies  have  been 
to  circulation  brackets,  will  be  practiced.” 
held  at  2  p.m. 

Guests  of  Publisher  $2,100  Dallas  Scholarships 

Scholarships  totaling  $2,100  will 


Fish  Stories 

Realizing  the  great  public  in¬ 
terest  in  resumption  of  the  fishing 
season,  the  New  London  (Conn.) 
Evening  Day,  in  a  boxed  message 
on  an  inside  page,  asked  succ«s- 


Tuesday  evening  members  will  wu.  p^i^s 

attend  a  barbecue  and  square  8°  *9  Nens  j  jp  jjjg  Day’s  city  desk, 

dance  at  the  Oklahoma  City  Coun-  next  academic  year.  P  .  " 

try  Club  as  guests  of  Mr.  Gay-  Sr  to  10c  in  Stockton 

lord.  The  entertainment  program  entering  ^uthern  Me Jodist  Urn- 

iiw-liiHpc  a  nr.if  f rwi.rno versity,  two  of  $500  each  for  Stockton,  Calif. — ^The  StocK 
Monday  sightseeing  tour  for  the  at  the  Southwest  School  ton  Record  has  joined  California 

E  on  Wednesday  ?o  be  d\  p"®  5300  to  dailies  priced  at  10c  per  copy. 

maxed  by  th!^  annual  banquet  that  7om'?foVMavT^HomeiS^^^ 

evening  carrier.  This  will  be  the  first  time  from  5c  on  May  1.  Home  delivery 

Convention  sessions  on  Wednes-  ^  scholarship  has  been  prices  also  were  raised,  in  the  first 


day  include  a  general  session  in 
the  morning  to  hear  committee  re¬ 
ports  and  papers  on  subjects  rang¬ 
ing  from  “Successful  Promotion 
Plans  Adaptable  to  the  Smaller 
Newspapers’”  by  Jack  Childress 


offered. 


increase  here  since  1946. 


Percy  Johnson  Dies 

Philadelphia  —  J.  Percy  H- 
Johnson,  73,  editor  of  N.  W- 


Divide  by  52 

In  a  story  referring  to  Chicago 
Daily  News’  Saturday  edition 

(E&P,  May  3,  page  26),  it  was  Ayer  &  Son’s  Director  of  News- 
Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram,  to  “Are  incorrectly  stated  that  “net  result  papers  and  Periodicals,  died  May 
Further  Rate  Increases  Possible  has  been  to  increase  circulation  3  after  an  illness  of  several 
Without  Harm  to  Circulation,”  by  revenue  over  $500,000  a  week.”  months.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Dave  Thomas,  Scranton  (Pa.)  The  increase  was  for  a  year.  Ayer  staff  for  54  years. 
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Fox  Extra  Honeys  It's  Florida 


^  Wheie 
Electiic  Powei 
Production  is  up 

328% 

since  1940,  nearly  double  the 
168%  increase  for  the  U.  S. 
in  the  same  period. 


riORIDA 
3  A  80' 


Bated  on  Sales  Management  1951  Survey  of  Buying  Power 
figures  and  current  ABC  Reports,  using  these  three  papers 
gives  you  above  20%  family  coverage  in  52  counties,  above 
30%  in  42  counties,  above  50%  in  20  counties,  above  60% 
in  9  counties  and  above  70%  in  6  counties. 


It  pays  to  concentrate  your  selling  in  active  markets. 
And  few  papers  give  such  active  market  coverage  as 
Florida’s  BIG  THREE  Morning  Dailies.  They  blanket 
their  own  trading  areas  and  tremendously  strengthen 
your  newspaper  advertising  in  virtually  all  other  Florida 
markets.  They  give  you  20%  or  better  family  coverage 
in  the  52  counties  accounting  for  80%  of  Florida’s 
Effective  Buying  Income,  81%  of  food  sales,  82.8%  of 
drug  sales,  81.6%  of  furniture  sales,  80%  of  general 
merchandise  sales  and  81%  of  Florida’s  total  retail  sales. 


L^^esi  Cost  Coverage  in  Florida's  Top  Markets 


FLORIDA 

THE  MIAMI 

TAMPA 

1  TIMES-UNION 

HERALD 

Morning  Tribune 

JACKSONVILLE 

National  Representative 

National  Representative 

National  Representative 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 

Story,  Brooks  fit  Finley,  Inc. 

A.S.  Grant,  Atlanta 

Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company 
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One  good 

deserves 


Just  a  few  months  ago,  McKesson  &  Robbins  tied 
up  with  Puck-The  Comic  Weekly  in  a  Christmas 
retail  promotion  that  rocked  the  drug  industry  and 
put  a  new  light  in  the, eyes  of  some  ten  thousand 
retail  druggists  from  Bar  Harbor  to  San  Diego. 

Results?  McKesson  &  Robbins  doubled  their 
Christmas  business  of  the  year  before !  What’s  more 
important . . .  since  any  competent  promotion  is 
bound  to  make  a  dent  on  the  wholesale  side ...  is  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  retail  druggists  reported  a 
record  movement  of  merchandise  off  their  shelves. 
No  empty  tributes,  either ;  the  manufacturers  who 
participated  can  document  this  with  the  re-orders 
that  piled  up  after  New  Year’s. 

So  here’s  the  first  public  announcement  of  an¬ 
other  nation-wide  McKesson  &  Robbins -Puck  pro¬ 
motion  . . .  wider  and  even  more  solid  than  its  prede¬ 
cessor.  It’s  called  the 

“summer— vacation  needs”  promotion 

...  a  tremendous  mid-year  sales  lift  that  any  re¬ 
tailer  in  any  field  could  use,  and  especially  the  drug¬ 


gist  who  wants  to  bolster  his  May-June-July- August 
volume.  For  your  professional  interest,  here  are 
the  vital  statistics  on  this  second  record-breaking 
McKesson  &  Robbins -Puck  promotion: 

basis:  The  three  billion  dollar  summer  recreation 
expenditure  of  American  families. 

purpose:  To  channel  a  larger  share  of  this  expen¬ 
diture  to  the  retail  drug  store. 

investment:  An  overall  promotion  investment  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  million  dollars,  focussed  on  two  pre¬ 
holiday  Sundays:  May  25th  and  June  29th. 
media:  Puck— The  Comic  Weekly  and  20  co-operat¬ 
ing  independent  Sunday  comic  sections. 

space:  Ten  jumbo  four-color  pages  in  the  two  issues 
. . .  each  page  facing  a  popular  comic  feature. 

scope:  50  million  consuming  members  of  reader 
families  in  10,000  places  of  1000-and-over  popula¬ 
tion.  Better  than  45%  family  coverage  in  U.  S.  areas 
where  over  50%  of  all  retail  sales  are  made. 

sales:  Approximately  1500  salesmen  of  McKesson 


ae 
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promotion 
another ! 


&  Robbins  and  co-operating  regional  wholesalers— 
each  salesman  equipped  with  the  most  unique  sales 
device  ever  used  in  the  drug  industry ! 

material:  Multi-million,  full-color,  10-page  re¬ 
prints,  laid  out  for  retail  imprinting  and  mailing, 


to  saturate  an  already  well-soaked  consumer  mar¬ 
ket.  Unique  window  and  interior  display  material 
built  around  the  world-famous  Puck  Comic  char¬ 
acters  .  .  .  Jiggs,  Maggie,  Dagwood,  Blondie,  the 
Katzenjammer  Kids  and  others. 


advertisers:- 


American  Home  Products 
American  Optical  Company 
American  Safety  Razor  Company 
Aristocrat  Company 
Armour  Toiletries  Co. 

Artra  Cosmetics,  Inc. 

Associated  Brands,  Inc. 
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As  you  read  this,  the  operation  is  in  high  gear  ■ 
with  MtKesson  A  Robbins  salesmen  and  sales  staffs  of  other  leading  wholesalers 
bringing  this  program  to  42,000  retail  druggists. 
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FAIRCHILD 


a  proven 
news 
power  in 
industry 


The  fast-moving, 
ever-growing 
Supermarket  Field 
-$25,000,000,000 
annual  volume- 
needs  and  will  now 
get  fast  and 
complete  news 
coverage  from 
Fairchild. 

Our  three  dailies 
lead  their 
respective  fields  in 
circulation,  news 
coverage, 
acceptance, 
advertising 
linage,  and 
results  therefrom. 

SUPERMARKET 
NEWS— a  tabloid 
newspaper  weekly 
—fits  right  into  our 
pattern  of  high¬ 
speed  production. 
Geared  for  last- 
minute  news  and 
the  advertiser’s 
last  minute 
message:  Closes 
Thursday, 
published  Monday 
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Supermarket  J\feu\s 

A  Fairchild  Publication 
7  East  12th  Street,  New  York  3. 

"Oir  SalvitiN  Dtpeidi  Upon  Oor  Prinlinf  Ike  Nms  " 

Women’s  Wear  Daily 
Daily  News  Record 
Retailing  Daily 
Footwear  News 
Men’s  Wear 


Finds  Publisher  Job 
Easier  Than  Politics 

By  George  O.  Rash 


Hagerstown.  Md.  —  A  former 
Governor  of  Maryland  is  back  in 
the  newspaper  business,  and  he 
I  likes  it  as  well  as 
I  being  chief  ex- 
I  ecutive  of  the 
State. 

But  Will  iam 
Preston  Lane. 

!  Jr.,  president  of 
I  the  Herald-Mail 
I  Publishing  Com- 
I  pany,  has  viewed 
public  and  news¬ 
paper  affairs 
from  many  van¬ 
tage  points. 

He  has  concluded  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement  of  news¬ 
papers,  but  he  sees  “no  need  for 
a  substantial  departure  from  the 
basic  objectives  that  have  guided 
newspapers  for  the  past  150 
years.” 

Returning  to  Hagerstown  after 
a  four-year  stint  as  Governor,  Mr. 
Lane  had  already  abandoned  his 
law  career  as  counsel  to  many 
large  corporations.  He  assumed 
the  active  role  of  president  of  the 
morning  and  evening  daily  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  in  which  he  owned 
an  interest. 

In  Law  and  Politics 

The  post  was  not  new  to  him 
— having  held  it  for  29  years  since 
the  firm  was  organized  through 
the  merger  of  two  dailies — but  for 
the  first  time  he  had  a  private 
office  and  desk  in  the  establish¬ 
ment. 

Except  for  five  years  after  the 
firm  was  organized  in  1923, 
“when  the  biggest  problem  was 
putting  it  in  the  black,”  Mr,  Lane 
followed  a  legal  and  political  car¬ 
eer,  and  was  elected  to  his  first 
major  post,  that  of  attorney  gener¬ 
al,  in  1930. 

During  his  term  as  Governor, 
from  1946-50,  as  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committeeman  from  Mary¬ 
land,  1940-50,  and  as  attorney 
general,  1930-34,  Mr.  Lane  said, 
“the  press  treated  me  very  well 
•  *  *  accurate  and  without  prej¬ 
udice — other  than  the  normal 
political  persuasion.” 

Business  in  the  Open 

He  recalled  that  he  permitted 
the  press  “ufilimited  access”  to 
State  Board  of  Public  Works  meet¬ 
ings,  and  “I  encouraged  all  boards 
to  open  the  records  to  public  in¬ 
spection.” 

Many  times  he  met  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press  for  conferences, 
and  many  times,  when  outlining 
his  plans  and  goals,  he  told  them 
“this  is  off  the  record”  and  that 
nothing  could  be  published  until 
the  boards  or  persons  involved 
beard  about  it. 

He  summed  up  his  credo  as  a 
!  public  official  and  as  a  newspaper 


publisher  as:  “Public  business 
should  be  conducted  in  the  open; 
reporting  should  be  accurate,  fair 
and  with  an  understanding  of  the 
point  of  view  and  aims  of  public 
officials.” 

Mr.  Lane  stated  that  often  edi¬ 
torial  criticism  will  not  serve  the 
public  and  reader  as  well  as  a 
complete  and  thorough  reporting 
of  the  facts. 

For  newspapers  in  general,  he 
believes  there  is  a  need  for  more 
alertness  and  diligence  in  report¬ 
ing  at  all  levels  of  government. 

“Newspapers  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  expose  wrongdoing,”  and 
newspapers  can  lead  the  way  in 
the  correction  of  abuses. 

Character  Assassination 

But  the  press,  he  said,  if  it  is 
to  maintain  its  freedom  from  at¬ 
tempts*  at  censorship,  must  be 
aware  of  its  responsibility  and  the 
proportionately  growing  and  in¬ 
creasing  responsibility  in  handling 
news  and  opinion  honestly. 

Referring  to  governmental  af¬ 
fairs  on  the  national  level,  Mr. 
Lane  said  “we  have  been  going 
through  what  appears  to  be  a 
phase  of  character  assassination — 
the  effect  of  which  is  going  to  re¬ 
duce  the  opportunity  of  getting 
people  of  high  character  to  engage 
in  public  service. 

“They  don’t  want  to  be  exposed 
to  the  beating  they  are  going  to 
take,”  he  said,  adding  “however, 
I  don’t  think  officials  who  are 
honest  should  be  filled  with  a 
sense  of  fear  of  the  activities  of 
the  press.” 

Guide  in  Ethics 

The  former  Governor  believes 
it  is  one  of  the  prime  purposes 
of  a  newspaper  to  mold  high 
standards  of  ethics  and  morality 
in  all  fields,  and  that  the  press 
has  an  increased  responsibility  in 
its  conduct  of  handling  news  when 
there  is  a  period  of  sag  in  ethics 
and  morality.  Not  only  public  of¬ 
ficials,  but  readers,  too,  should  be 
guided  to  higher  ethical  levels. 

Reflecting  on  his  varied  career, 
which  ranged  from  Army  service 
in  the  Mexican  Border  affair  of 
1916  to  the  fields  of  France  in 
World  War  I,  and  from  county 
central  committee  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee,  Mr. 
Lane  said  his  duties  with  his  news¬ 
paper  bring  him  more  personal 
satisfaction. 

Briefly,  he  said  “I’ve  found 
more  satisfaction  in  the  newspaper 
business  and  in  being  Governor 
than  in  the  practice  of  law.”  With 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  public 
business  as  Governor  and  operat¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  as  a  private  busi¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Lane  said  “they  are 
equally  satisfying.”  but  newspaper 
duties  are  “less  trying.” 
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Dr.  Ray  to  Take 
Advertising  Chair 

Tallahassee,  Fla.  —  Dr.  Royal 
H.  Ray,  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Advertising  at  Syracuse 
University,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  department  of  ad¬ 
vertising  at  Florida  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

The  new  curriculum  in  adver¬ 
tising  at  FSU  is  sponsored  by  the 
Schools  of  Journalism  and  Busi¬ 
ness  in  cooperation  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Art  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dr.  Ray  has  been  associated 
with  newspapers  since  starting  his 
career  as  a  carrierboy  in  1919. 

Holmes  Heads 
Canadian  Daily 
Association 

Toronto — Allan  Holmes,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Galt  (Ont.)  Evening  Re¬ 
porter,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
Association  at  its  33rd  annual 
meeting  here  May  2. 

W.  A.  MacDonald.  Edmonton 
(Alberta)  Journal,  was  elected 
first  viccpresident,  and  J.  F.  Motz. 
Kitchener  -  Waterloo  (Ont.)  Rec¬ 
ord,  vicepresident.  W.  J.  J.  Butler, 
advertising  manager,  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  was  re-elected 
treasurer.  F.  I.  Ker,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Hamilton  Spectator,  was 
elected  honorary  president,  and 
F.  J.  Burd,  former  publisher,  Van¬ 
couver  Province,  was  re-elected  an 
honorary  president. 

Publishers  here  for  the  meeting 
stated  that  Canada’s  economic 
health  is  excellent,  with  no  trouble 
spots  shaping  up  in  the  immediate 
future. 

■ 

McClung  Takes  Over 
Journal  Youth  Program 

Portland,  Ore. — Daniel  M 
McDade,  who  has  directed  the 
Oregon  Journal  Juniors  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  re¬ 
tired  May  1,  at  the  age  of  65. 

Direction  of  OJJ  youth  activ 
ities,  covering  a  current  member¬ 
ship  of  more  than  65,000  Journal 
Juniors  and  Journal  Seniors,  ha' 
been  taken  over  by  Lawrence  A 
McClung.  He  began  his  employ 
ment  with  the  Journal  23  year'  j 
ago  in  the  advertising  department  I 
Seven  years  later  he  transferred  to 
the  city  circulation  department. 

Mr.  McDade  started  newspaper 
work  on  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald. 

At  one  time  he  was  principal  of 
a  high  school  in  Oregon.  It  wa' 
while  he  was  attending  the  gradu¬ 
ation  from  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  of  one  of  his  students — Frank 
Loggan,  now  business  manager  of 
the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin  —  that 
Mr.  McDade  was  persuaded  by 
P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher  of  the 
Journal,  to  direct  a  newly  set  up 
department  for  youngsters. 
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a  €ity  larger  than 

Cleveland  and  Cintinnati  combined 

will  move  to  Colorado 

How  would  you  like  to  tap  a  rich  summer  market  that  offers  3,010,000  EXTRA 
PEOPLE... a  market  that  can  be  reached  at  regular  rates  and  with  the  economy  of 
single  medium  coverage? 

This  summer  the  Colorado  market  will  be  increased  by  3,010,000  out-of-state 
vacationists.  And,  while  these  3,010,000  vacationists  are  enjoying  the  nation’s  roof 
garden,  they’ll  buy  more  than  $220,000,000  worth  of  goods  and  services.  ..that’s  $220,> 
000,000  over  and  above  the  regular  market. 

Through  the  Denver  Post’s  Empire  Magazine  you  can  reach  this  enriched  mar¬ 
ket  with  the  economy  of  single  medium  cooverage:  93%  coverage  of  Denver,  665^  of 
Colorado. 

If  you’d  like  your  share  of  this  extra  summer  business,  increase  your  summer 
schedule  now  in  The  Denver  Post. 


CIRCULATION 

OQily .  237,859 

Sunday .  357,324 

Empir*  Magazine  and  Comics  388,673 
A.B.C.  Publisher's  Statement 
September  30,  1951 


THE  DENVER  POST 

'Twice  ZVeoWWa 


Noftonolly  by  Molenty,  Rtfon  t  Schmitt,  Iik 
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6  Get  Missouri  Awards  Ferguson  Named 

I—  T  1*  o  *  To  Pulitzer  Board 

For  Journalism  Service 


Columbia,  Mo.  —  Six  Missouri 
Honor  Awards  for  Distinguished 
Service  in  Journalism  were  pre¬ 
sented  at  Journalism  Week  cere¬ 
monies  here  May  9. 

The  recipients: 

Alexander  F.  Jones,  executive 
editor,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Journal; 

Charles  C.  Clayton,  editorial 
writer,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat; 

Fairfax  M.  Cone,  president, 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Chicago; 

Clifton  M.  Utley,  NBC,  Chi¬ 
cago; 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin. 

John  H.  Wolpers,  who  at  the 
time  of  his  death  May  20,  1951, 
was  publisher  of  the  Poplar  Bluff 
(Mo.)  Daily  American  Republic 
and  president  of  the  University 
Board  of  Curators. 

The  citations  were: 

Mr.  Wolpers:  “in  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  career  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  journalism  as  a  weekly 
and  daily  newspaper  editor  and 
publisher,  extending  from  1911 
until  his  death.  May  20,  1951; 

“His  tireless  interest  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  and  activities  for  the  good 
of  his  community.  Poplar  Bluff, 
Missouri; 

“His  16  years  of  wise  and  cour¬ 
ageous  leadership  as  a  member  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  Board 
of  Curators;  and 

“His  inspiring  personal  qualities 
as  a  gentleman  and  leader,  dom¬ 
inated  and  exemplified  by  toler¬ 
ance  and  integrity.” 

ASNE  Leadership  Cited 

Mr.  Jones:  “in  recognition  of 
his  years  of  service  as  an  enter¬ 
prising  reporter  for  newspapers 


his  years  of  outstanding  work  and 
brilliant  career  in  the  field  of 
advertising; 

“His  continuing  efforts  to  en¬ 
courage  more  effective  advertising; 

“His  paramount  service  through 
the  Advertising  Council  in  helping 
to  stimulate  public  support  of 
worthy  projects;  and 

“His  constant  devotion  to  high 
ethical  and  moral  standards  in  the 
public  interest,  accomplished 
through  clarity  of  thinking  and 
expression.” 

132  Years  of  Service 

Mr.  Utley:  “in  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  career  as  a  journalist, 
foreign  relations  expert,  and  radio 
television  commentator; 

“His  conspicuous  promotion  of 
humanitarian  ideals  and  better  in¬ 
ternational  understanding  through 
his  fair,  unbiased,  and  accurate 
presentation  and  interpretation  of 
the  news;  and 

“His  excellent,  incisive  com¬ 
mentaries,  which  have  made  the 
news  of  the  day  clear  and  mean¬ 
ingful  to  vast  radio  and  television 
audiences.” 

Sevellon  Brown,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  accepted  the  newspaper  ci¬ 
tation  which  said: 

“To  the  Providence  Journal  and 
the  Evening  Bulletin  in  recognition 
of  132  years  of  faithful  service  to 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  of 
New  England,  and  of  the  Nation; 

“An  integration  of  good  news 
coverage,  careful  editing,  and 
sound  comment  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  unusually  dependable 
newspapers;  and 

“A  tradition  of  intelligence  and 
good  writing  which  has  long  lent 
distinction  to  Providence  journal¬ 
ism,  and  is  still  maintained.” 


been  elected  to  the  Advisory 
Board  on  the  Pulitzer  Prizes,  fill¬ 
ing  the  place  made  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  Frank  R.  Kent.  Mr. 
Kent,  a  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  and 
more  recently  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist,  retired  a  year  ago  from 
the  Pulitzer  post. 

The  announcement  by  Dean 
Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  Columbia 
University’s  School  of  Journalism, 
secretary  of  the  board,  also  said 
that  Sevellon  Brown,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal;  William  R. 

Mathews,  Tucson  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  and  Kent  Cooper,  Associated 
Press,  were  re-elected  to  posts  on 
the  board. 

Sulzberger  Talk 
To  Open  J-Ed 
Meeting  in  N.  Y. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  will  make  the  opening 
address  to  the  third  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  for  Ed¬ 
ucation  in  Journalism,  Aug.  25-28, 
at  Columbia  University, 

Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard  of  Columbian 
University  is  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
vention’s  program  and  arrange¬ 
ments  committee. 

The  convention,  held  at  Colum¬ 
bia  in  recognition  of  the  40th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  is 
expected  to  bring  together  over 
300  delegates  from  95  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism  in  the 
nation. 

Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  will  intro¬ 


and  press  associations; 

“His  distinguished  career  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  and  as  executive  editor 
of  the  Syracuse  Herald- Journal; 

“His  brilliant  leadership  in  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  and  in  the  struggle  for 
freedom  of  information  for  Am¬ 
erican  readers;  and  a  character 
which  has  endeared  him  to  fellow 
members  in  his  chosen  profession.” 

Mr.  Clayton,  an  alumnus  of  the 
School  of  Journalism:  “in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  years  of  notable  edi¬ 
torial  writing  for  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat; 

“His  interest  in  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  as  exemplified  by  his  class¬ 
room  teaching  and  his  textbook  in 
the  field  of  reporting; 

“His  leadership  in  the  cause  of 
journalism  as  a  profession  culmin¬ 
ating  in  his  present  position  as 
national  president  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi;  and 

“His  devotion  over  the  years  to 
his  Alma  Mater,  the  University  of 
Missouri.” 

Mr.  Cone:  “in  recognition  of 


MPA  Awards 

The  weekly  Princeton  Post- 
Telegraph  and  the  Columbia  Daily 
Tribune  won  the  general  excell¬ 
ence  awards  in  the  1952  Better 
Newspaper  Contest  sponsored  by 
the  Missouri  Press  Association. 

In  typographical  excellence  the 
Hermann  Advertiser-Courier  was 
the  winner  among  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  Cape  Girardeau 
Southeast  Missourian  was  first 
among  the  dailies.  The  Mexico 
Ledger  won  the  award  for  the  best 
front  page,  a  contest  for  daily 
papers. 

■ 

Stall  Merit  Awards 

Memphis,  Tenn, — Edward  J. 
Meeman,  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar,  has  presented  1951 
merit  awards  to  Elton  Whisen- 
hunt  and  Clark  Porteous  for  best 
news  stories;  J.  Z.  Howard,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  Joe  Guess  for 
best  headlines;  and  Ned  Turner 
Jr.,  Ralph  Armstrong  and  George 
Pierce  for  best  photographs. 


duce  Mr.  Sulzberger,  who  will 
speak  on  the  topic  “The  Problems 
and  Responsibilities  of  American 
Journalism  in  These  Critical 
Times.” 

Alumni  Reunion 

On  Wednesday  evening,  August 
27,  a  commemorative  banquet 
will  be  held  for  the  delegates  at 
which  distinguuhed  alumni  of  the 
Columbia  Graduate  Journalism 
School  will  speak. 

While  this  is  the  third  annual 
gathering  of  AEJ,  the  convention 
is  the  40th  of  the  parent  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism.  AEJ  was 
established  in  1950  by  the  merger 
of  the  latter  group  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism, 
founded  in  1920,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators,  established  in 
1944. 

J.  Edward  Gerald,  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  is  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation. 


SO 
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/Through  the  silent  efficiency  of  Seryetf  Inc.^  many  million  American  families 
enjoy  the  protedion  of  tht  mdtiple  delicacies  whidt  hdp  us  Po  have  the 
highest  living  staridards  of  any  people  on  earth.  Protecting  this  way  of 
life,  the  resources  of  Servd . .  >  togdher  with  some  2200  other  manu¬ 
facturers,  both  large  and  small,  comprise  a  combination  which  provides 
necessary  sub-contract  material  for  Republic.  >■  >■  These  members  of  a 
winning  team  are  helping  turn  out  the  daily  iiKreasing  quota  of  F-84 
Thunderjets . . .  vital  to  USAF  requirements  in  Korea  and  to  our  allies 
of  the  NATO.  It  is  only  through  such  complete  hand  in  hand  coop¬ 
eration  that  our  delivery  dates  with  destiny  may  be  Successfully  met. 


Complementing  industry’s  leaders  who  supplement  our  production  .  , 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  Republic  sub-contracting  dollars  go  to 
small  business. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Auto  *Tag  Days*  Net 
Big  Linage  Harvest 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


Although  the  seasonal  upturn 
in  both  new  and  used  car  sales 
has  not  hit  the  peaks  anticipated  at 
this  writing,  these  Spring  months 
offer  dealers  their  optimal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  sales,  and  alert  CAMs 
will  want  to  do  their  part  to  aid 
and  abet  their  cause. 

Ted  Davenport,  CAM,  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  News-Post,  member 
in  good  standing  of  the  E  &  P 
Classified  Clinic  Panel,  uncorks  a 
sparkling  promotion  drive  for 
autos  that  has  been  netting  him 
a  full  page  of  extra  auto  business 
each  Wednesday. 

Last  year,  Ted  ran  an  automo¬ 
tive  promotion  program  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  full  page  for  eight 
consecutive  weeks.  The  page  was 
headed,  “Look  for  the  ‘Best  Buy’ 
Tag!  Our  Best  Buy!”  The  page, 
below  the  heading,  was  divided 
into  24  squares.  In  each  square 
appeared  a  photograph  of  the 
dealer’s  outstanding  value  with  a 
price.  Tags  were  distributed  to 
dealers  tying  in  with  the  heading. 
The  page  was  sold  for  eight  weeks 
to  each  participant  and  received 
radio  spot  announcement  and 
house  promotion  support  regularly. 

Changes  Approach 

This  year,  Ted  changed  his  ap¬ 
proach,  eliminating  the  photo  idea 
because  of  the  production  prob¬ 
lem  involved  in  lining  up  photos 
well  in  advance  of  publication. 
His  new  idea  eliminates  the  photo 
gag  but  retains  the  “tag”  idea.  The 
page  is  headed  “Bumper  to  Bum¬ 
per  Used  Car  Values — Look  for 
the  Big  Yellow  Tag!”  An  ear  on 
the  left  states:  “Every  car  on  this 
page  is  below  O.P.S.  Prices.” 

“We  are  allowing  the  dealer  to 
put  in  as  many  cars  as  they  care 
to,”  says  Ted,  “as  opposed  to  the 
single  car  last  year,  and  it  is 


going  over  with  a  bang.”  While 
the  News-Post  runs  its  automotive 
classified  style,  normally,  this  page 
is  sold  on  a  classified  display  basis, 
with  a  higher  rate.  Ted  says  that 
it  has  not  caused  a  loss  or  diver¬ 
sion  of  business  from  the  Classi¬ 
fied  pages.  Here’s  how  Ted  went 
about  it: 

“Two  weeks  before  publication, 
1  purchased  radio  spot  announce¬ 
ments  on  five  radio  stations  calling 
attention  to  this  particular  page. 
These  spot  announcements  were 
going  on  a  seven  day  week  basis. 
Theme  of  the  spot  announcements 
was  as  follows:  “Look  for  the  Big 
Yellow  Tag  in  the  dealer  show¬ 
room  or  used  car  lot”  and  a  week 
before  we  published  the  page,  we 
informed  the  radio  audience  on 
the  day  the  page  was  to  break. 
By  using  radio,  you  reach  not 
only  your  readers  but  also  reach 
readers  of  your  competition  also 
in  fringe  areas  outside  of  your 
trading  zone. 

“We  ran  a  series  of  teaser  ‘ads’ 
in  our  newspaper  leading  up  to 
the  day  before  publication  an¬ 
nouncing  ‘Today  is  the  day’  etc. 
and  ‘Turn  to  Page  So  and  So’, 
for  the  best  used  car  value  ever 
offered.  We  tapered  our  radio 
spot  announcements  down  on  this 
particular  promotion  after  the  first 
week  but  kept  it  alive  with  a  few 
spots  each  day.  Each  dealer  who 
participated  in  last  year’s  Tag  Day 
was  given  so  many  tags  for  each 
car  advertised  on  this  page. 

“And  as  long  as  this  page  runs, 
there  will  be  radio  spot  announce¬ 
ments  each  week  keeping  it  alive  in 
the  public’s  mind.  I  have  never 
seen  so  much  enthusiasm  from  our 
automobile  staff  and  from  our 
automobile  dealers  as  1  have  on 
this  particular  page.  In  fact  Dan, 


ALLEN  KANDER 
Negotiator 

for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  daily  newspapers 

Lincoln  Bldg. 
New  York 


Barr  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


last  week  we  were  oversold  and 
had  to  turn  down  ads  and  in¬ 
formed  them  as  soon  as  we  have 
an  opening,  we  will  inform  them 
when  they  can  come  in  on  this 
page. 

“I  firmly  feel  that  every  Classi¬ 
fied  manager  in  his  city  or  town, 
could  run  a  similar  setup  as  a 
regular  feature  in  the  Classified 
sectioft  without  any  trouble.  But 
remember  to  make  it  successful 
you  must  do  it  properly,  by  back¬ 
ing  it  up  with  the  right  type  pro¬ 
motion  and  seeing  that  your  auto 
staff  follows  thru. 

“Once  you  are  running  a  page 
of  this  type,  keep  backing  it  up 
with  Radio  Spots,  etc.,  in  order 
to  keep  the  dealer  enthused  and 
point  out  to  him  that  our  paper 
is  spending  money  to  help  him  sell 
used  cars.  That  is  the  dealers’ 
main  interest  ‘Selling  Used  Cars,’ 
and  I  am  sure  you  can  keep  this 
type  of  page  going  until  the  cows 
come  home. 

“This  type  of  page  can  also  step 
up  the  space  of  your  small  ad¬ 
vertisers.  We  know  because  we 
had  some  of  our  smaller  adver¬ 
tisers  use  this  particular  setup  and 
found  it  brou^t  them  results  and 
from  there  on,  they  not  only  are 
using  our  Classified  but  also  are 
using  classified  display,  which  cre¬ 
ates  more  lines  and  more  revenue, 
which  is  important  in  any  business. 

“Concerning  our  usual  setup 
on  used  cars  advertising  appearing 
in  our  Classified  pages — we  never 
have  less  than  a  page.  More  often 
1  'A  pages  and  on  Sunday  and 
Wednesday,  2  full  pages,  so  you 
can  see  by  this,  we  are  very  much 
concerned  with  automobile  linage.” 
*  *  * 

From  Worth  Wright,  CAM, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and 
Tribune  comes  some  encouraging 
words.  He  sends  along  a  cleverly 
designed  return  envelope,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Credit  Department, 
on  the  inside  flap  of  which  is 
printed  an  adaptation  of  the 
“Thank  You”  note  we  mentioned 
recently  that  we  sent  to  our  Classi¬ 
fied  advertisers.  Worth’s  adapta¬ 
tion  also  includes  an  ad  blank. 
He  writes: 

“Note  that  we  made  your  idea 
into  the  return  envelope  which  is 
enclosed  with  all  accommodation 
bills.  Will  let  you  know  if  it 
works  out  favorably.” 

A  few  days  later,  we  received 
the  following  from  Worth.  “Dan 
— this  is  terrific!  Six  orders  in 
today’s  mail!” 

I’m  delighted  too.  Worth.  Just 
proves  what  those  “printed  sales¬ 
men”  can  do! 

■ 

Railroad  Edition 

Oelwein,  Iowa  —  The  Oelwein 
Daily  Register,  on  April  18,  pub¬ 
lished  a  22-page  railroad  edition  to 
celebrate  the  Chicago  Great  West¬ 
ern’s  modernization  program.  The 
editorial  content  was  keyed  to  the 
theme  of  the  American  Railroads 
public  relations  advertisement 
copied  from  E&P  of  March  12. 


THE  FIRST  TEN' 

Fifth  in  a  series  of  profiles  o| 
Classified  Departments  w/iid 
placed  among  the  first  10  morning 
or  evening  papers  according  to 
Media  Records  in  1951.  These  m 
not  necessarily  presented  in  thi 
order  of  their  position. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  H.  Hopkins,  CAM, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  runs 
the  fourth  largest 
Sunday  Class!- 
fied  section  in 
the  country 
which  is  also  -  f 

number  10  in  |f  j  f  1  'I 
the  morning  field. 

The  biggest 
classifications  in 
the  order  of  their 
importance  are: 

Help  Wanted, 

Real  Estate,  .. 

Automotive,  For  Hopkins 
Sale,  Mail  Order,  Business  Ser¬ 
vice,  Resorts  and  Hotels,  Business 
Opportunities,  Legal,  Situations 
Wanted,  Farm  and  Garden,  and 
Auctions. 

Promotion  Program:  Houst 
Ads;  Direct  Mail;  Radio;  Con¬ 
tests;  Publicity;  Telephone  Follow¬ 
up;  Window  Displays;  Direct 
phones  to  Ad-Takers;  Truck  Pos¬ 
ters;  Distribution  of  Scrap  Books 
Calendars;  Testimonials  Page  2 
Daily;  Speeches  to  Groups;  Slide 
Presentation. 

Training  Setup:  Phone  rc^ 
girls  are  recruited  from  part-time 
workers  and  are  pre-trained.  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  average  term  of 
service  in  this  department  is  13 
years.  Street  Force — for  morale 
purposes,  young  men  are  trans¬ 
ferred  from  various  departments 
into  classified.  Training  by  stree 
supervisor  and  older  men  in  teiri- 
tories.  New  men  are  sent  to  phone 
room  to  listen  in  on  experienced 
phone  solicitors. 

65-Year  Want  Ad 
Record  Topples 

San  Francisco — ^Twenty-three 
pages  of  Classified,  providing  the 
greatest  want  ad  section  in  the 
65-year-history  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  appeared  Sunday. 
April  27.  There  were  more  that 
5,600  individual  ads  and  a  volume 
of  60,425  lines,  Guy  R.  Daniel 
classified  director,  reported. 

Currently  running  in  the  E-v 
aminer  is  a  $500  weekly  contc'i 
for  the  best  entry  in  a  used  cat 
contest.  Contestants  tell  why  they 
want  the  car  advertised,  attachin? 
a  copy  of  the  ad.  Auto  dealen 
select  the  winner  at  a  luncheor 
session  hosted  by  the  Examiner. 

■ 

'Better  Living' 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  More  that 
165  local  firms  cooperated  wi>t 
the  Syracuse  Herald- American  oc 
Sunday,  April  27,  in  promotinf 
“Better  Things  for  Better  Living- 
a  28-page  special  supplement. 
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for  the  race  against  time  .  .  . 
you  can  depend  on  the  "watch-like"  precision 
of  the  GOSS  HEADLINER 


The  mechanical  perfection  of  Goss  Headliners  Little  wonder,  therefore,  that  Goss  Headliner 
— built  to  closer  tolerances  than  a  fine  watch —  Presses  are  rmiversally  known  for  their  ability 
can  be  pointed  up  everywhere  in  their  con-  to  combine  fine  quality  printing  with  the  most 
struction.  efficient,  economical  high  speed  operation. 

For  example  —  Goss  uses  only  the  highest 

grade  semi-steel  helical  gears  and  chrome  the  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

molybdenvun  alloy  spiral  bevel  gears  to  pro-  _ ......  „ 

vide  greater  strength,  reduce  backlash  and  ’  *•' 

insure  quiet  operation.  Other  plus  features  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  Ltd.,  Preston,  England 

include:  Preloaded  Timken  bearings  and  pre-  ^ 

cision  ball  bearings  .  .  .  internal  gear  type  _ 

clutches  .  . .  and  dynamic  balance  of  rotating  ^ 

ix^  HOSS  a^o***' 
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iA  dvertisement ) 


From  where  I  sit 
^  Joe  Marsh 


As  a  Matter 
of  Fact... 

Out  of  aU  the  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  columns  that  I  read,  the  ones  I 
enjoy  most  are  those  that  pack  in  a 
whole  lot  of  facts — unrelated  facts, 
maybe,  but  each  one  an  interesting 
bit  of  information  in  itself. 

These  columns  go  something  like 
this:  '*Did  you  know  that  humpback 
whales  are  addicted  to  snoring?  That 
bees  have  been  bred  with  red,  brown, 
blue  and  buff -color  eyes? 

“Did  you  know  that  lead  can  be 
converted  to  gold — at  a  cost  of  only 
$1,000,000  an  ounce?  That  a  555- 
pound  fat  girl  went  on  a  diet  and  lost 
401  pounds  in  12  months?  That  a 
chrysanthemum  has  been  developed 
that  smells  like  a  violet?” 

From  where  I  sit,  maybe  Vm  a 
kind  of  ''Johnny-one-note''  My  own 
columns  always  seem  to  revolve 
around  one  idea — a  plea  for  us  to 
make  sure  we  respect  the  other  fellow's 
rights — like  the  right  to  vote  for  your 
own  choice  or  the  right  to  enjoy  a  glass 
of  beer  now  and  then.  I  may  not  be  in 
style,  but  I  believe  my  one  fact  is 
worth  repeating— and  remembering! 


Qot 


Copyright,  1962,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


UN  Reporters 
Oppose  New 
Restrictions 

The  United  Nations  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association  on  May  I 
mailed  to  54  United  Nations  dele¬ 
gations  permanently  stationed  at 
the  UN  Headquarters  a  letter, 
which  sought  their  help  in  relax¬ 
ing  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
correspondents  by  UN  Secretary- 
General  Trygve  Lie. 

The  association  also  made  a 
brief  third  request  to  Mr.  Lie  to 
restore  the  same  working  condi- 
'  tions  which  were  in  effect  at  Lake 
j  Success  before  the  move  to  the 
I  permanent  UN  headquarters  in 
j  New  York  City. 

'  Restrictions  barring  newsmen 
'  from  the  floor  of  committee  rooms 
1  were  first  disclosed  in  March  when 
j  reporters  found  themselves  barred 
without  warning  from  the  floor  of 
j  the  UN  Disarmament  Commission 
I  before  a  meeting. 

The  UNCA  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  complained  at  a  meeting  with 
Mr.  Lie  and  he  relaxed  the  rule 
to  permit  newsmen  to  enter  the 
i  floor  of  committee  rooms  after 
.  meetings,  but  maintained  the  other 
i  restrictions.  A  second  request  was 
I  made  to  Mr.  Lie  by  letter. 

The  letter  to  delegates,  signed 
I  by  Jacques  Edinger,  president  of 
j  the  association,  follows: 

'  “We  respectfully  draw  to  your 
attention  a  situation  that  seriously 
affects  the  working  conditions  of 
correspondents  accredited  to  the 
United  Nations  and,  in  a  larger 
sense,  the  good  relations  between 
the  delegations  and  the  represen- 
;  tatives  of  press  and  radio. 

I  “At  Lake  Success  correspond- 
I  ents  had  access  to  conference  and 
1  council  rooms  before  and  after 
I  meetings.  Although  no  corre- 
1  spondents  entered  Assembly  plen- 
'  ary  sessions  and  the  three  main 
councils  during  meeting,  they  were 
j  allowed  to  contact  delegations  dur¬ 
ing  meetings  of  Assembly  com- 
I  mittees. 

I  “Experience  during  six  years 
showed  that  it  was  essential  to 
maintain  a  close  and  flexible  con- 
!  tact  between  delegations  and  the 
1  representatives  of  public  opinion. 

1  On  a  practical  level,  it  is  vital  for 
I  correspondents  to  mingle  freely 
j  with  delegates  before  a  meeting 
in  order  to  discuss  the  main  out- 
I  lines  of  the  proceedings.  It  must 
!  also  be  possible  to  obtain  copies 
of  a  delegate’s  speech  or  to  check 
queries  without  having  to  wait 
until  the  end  of  a  meeting.  Fre¬ 
quently,  also,  correspondents  have 
rendered  good  service  to  delega- 
;  tions  by  bringing  them  urgent 
news  from  their  wire  services. 

“This  was  how  we  worked  at 
Lake  Success  and  we  believe  that 
the  system  was  a  good  one,  both 
for  the  correspondents  and  for  the 
delegations.  Members  of  the  press 
'  corps  showed,  with  very  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  that  they  had  the  disci- 


OPS  Salary  List 
Obtained,  Printed  i 

Seattle,  Wash.  —  Names  and 
salaries  of  all  Office  of  Price  Sta¬ 
bilization  employes’  here  were  pab- 
lished  recently  by  the  Seattle  Post 
Intelligencer  on  Page  1. 

An  editor's  note  pointed  out  thai 
the  list  “is  an  impressive  one"  and 
OPS  is  “only  one  of  the  many  fed¬ 
eral  ‘emergency’  bureaus,  all  with 
impressive  lists  of  employes  and 
substantial  salaries.” 

The  $1,569,279  salary  list  was 
obtained  from  the  OPS’  Regional 
Director  John  Salter  at  the  writtei 
request  of  the  newspaper. 

pline  and  tact  not  to  interfere  with 
the  work  of  delegations. 

“Since  we  moved  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  headquarters,  our  movement! 
in  and  out  of  conference  rooms 
have  been  severely  restricted.  The 
press  corps,  through  the  United 
Nations  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion,  appealed  to  Mr.  Lie  to  re¬ 
store  the  conditions  which  they  en¬ 
joyed  at  Lake  Success.  Mr.  Lie  re¬ 
plied  that  the  restrictions  were  im¬ 
posed  at  the  request  of  certak 
delegations,  though  he  did  not 
specify  which  countries  were  con¬ 
cerned. 

“Since  the  restrictions  are  beini 
imposed  in  the  name  of  the  dele 
gations,  would  you  be  good 
enough  to  inform  us  whether  your 
delegation  is  in  favor  of  these  re¬ 
strictions  or  whether  you  woulc 
prefer  to  continue  on  the  bask 
which  existed  at  Lake  Success  and 
which,  from  experience,  provided 
smooth  and  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  the  delega 
tions.” 

■ 

Only  Union  Reporters 
Allowed — ^No  News 

London — A  boycott  on  newsd 
the  National  Union  of  Journal¬ 
ist’s  annual  delegates  meeting  wai 
imposed  by  the  Edinburgh  pres 
after  the  NUJ  refused  to  admi: 
any  non-union  reporters  to  cover 
the  Edinburgh  convention. 

The  Edkiburgh  Evening  Mew 
has  no  NUJer  on  its  staff  and 
unable  to  cover  the  meeting.  11* 
Evening  Dispatch  decided  that  ^ 
though  its  staff  is  mainly  NU 
it  would  not  report  a  conferena 
that  its  competitor  could  nd 
cover. 

As  a  test,  J.  Murray  Watsou 
editor  of  the  Scotsman,  sent  an 
Institute  of  Journalists  member  w 
report  the  meeting.  The  reporte 
was.  told  he  would  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted. 

For  many  years  attempts  ha't 
been  made  to  merge  the  two 
unions.  The  NUJ  delegates 
shelved  negotiations  for  d* 
present. 

NUJ  President  John  Taylor  wen 
further  and  instructed  delegate 
that  “trade  unionists  should  keef 
away  from  get-together  parW 
with  the  Institute.” 
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commas  >vorlc  tojmocluce  yncm  oil 

IMPORTANT  FACTS  FROM  THE  1951  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (NEW  JERSEY) 


JN  THE  FREE  WORLD,  people  use  treiTiendous 
amounts  of  oil.  Meeting  their  needs,  rising 
year  after  year,  has  been  one  of  the  notable  in¬ 
dustrial  accomplishments  of  our  time. 

For  example,  the  peak  war  effort  in  1945 
pushed  use  of  oil  23%  higher  than  in  1940.  This 
looked  like  a  mark  that  would  not  be  topped  for 
years. 

But  vigorous  post-war  reconstruction,  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  industry,  transportation  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  made  oil  use  in  1946  greater  even  than  in 
1945.  And  in  1951  it  was  58%  higher  than  in  1946. 

To  supply  this  oil  has  called  for  great  expansion 
by  the  petroleum  industry.  It  has  meant  new  wells, 
pipe  lines,  storage  tanks,  refineries,  tankships  .  . . 
in  times  of  high  costs. 

The  job  has  required  a  vast  outlay  of  money, 
which  has  been  provided  largely  by  the  industry’s 
own  earnings. 

How  this  works  out  is  shown  in  the  case  of 
Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey),  an  Amer¬ 
ican  corporation  having  investments  in  companies 
carrying  on  the  varied  functions  of  the  oil  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Consolidated  net  income  of  Jersey  and  affiliates 
for  1951  was  $528,461,000.  Of  this,  $278,862,- 
000,  or  53%,  was  used  to  help  provide  new 
equipment. 

In  the  six  years  since  1945,  Jersey  and  affiliates 
have  spent  $2,350,000,000  for  replacement  and 
expansion  of  facilities.  Depreciation  and  depletion 
reserves  provided  only  44%  of  that  amount.  The 
largest  share  of  the  expenditure  was  met  by  the 
reinvestment  of  earnings. 

During  1951  alone,  to  do  their  part  in  supply¬ 
ing  more  oil  for  the  free  world,  companies  in 
which  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  has 
investments: 

'DiscoDerwl  Oil 

In  the  United  .States,  made  new  oil  discoveries  in 
the  Williston  basin,  the  Uinta  basin,  and  Texas  . . . 
In  Latin  America,  extended  known  fields  in  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  opened  up  a  new  area  in  Colombia . . . 
In  the  Middle  East,  Arabian  American  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  made  two  important  discoveries,  one  in  the 
offshore  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf . . . 

'Devdt^ed  ^wduction 

In  the  United  States,  drilled  more  wells  than  in  any 
year  since  1937,  and  greatly  expanded  secondary 
recovery  operations  to  get  more  oil  from  existing 
fields  ...  In  Venezuela,  completed  190  producing 
wells... In  Canada,  increased  total  producing  wells 
from  844  to  1,140  ...  In  the  Middle  East,  Arabian 
American  Oil  Company  and  Iraq  Petroleum  Com¬ 
pany  increased  production  57%  ... 

^xjfanded  Gipoci^ 

At  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  Everett,  Mass.,  enlarged 
refineries ...  At  Winnipeg,  in  Canada,  opened  a 
new  refinery  and,  at  Edmonton,  Sarnia,  and  Van- 


OH.  FOR  FACTORIES 


OIL  FOR  CARS 


on.  FOR  HOMES 


OIL  FOR  TRUCKS 


OH.  FOR  RAHJiOAOS 


OIL  FOR  SHIPS 


on.  FOR  PLANES 


OR.  TO  MAKE  RUBBER 


couver  added  facilities ...  At  Fawley,  England, 
put  the  largest  refinery  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
stream  ...  At  Antwerp,  Belgium,  proceeded  with 
field  work  on  a  large  refinery  .  w.  at  Durban,  South 
Africa,  started  work  on  a  refinery,  and  at  Bombay, 
India,  completed  arrangements  to  build  a  new 
one . . . 

''S^anded  'Ira.n^OYtatwn 

In  the  United  States,  boosted  pipe  line  capacity 
substantially,  particularly  in  the  South  . . .  Ordered 
twelve  new  ocean-going  tankships,  bringing  the 
post-war  total  of  those  purchased  or  contracted  for 
to  72  . . .  Began  to  bring  Western  Canadian  oil  to 
consumers  in  the  Eastern  provinces  by  means  of 
two  large,  new  Great  Lakes  tankers,  with  a  third 
going  in  service  this  spring ...  In  Iraq,  Iraq  Petro¬ 
leum  Company  brought  near  completion  a  new 
556-mile  pipe  line  from  the  oil  fields  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  It  will  permit  oil  production  in  Iraq  to 
be  more  than  doubled  in  1952  . . . 

CMvancci  CResearrh 

Put  into  the  search  for  new  and  improved  proc¬ 
esses  and  products  a  total  of  $23,100,000,  one  of 
the  largest  expenditures  for  such  a  purpose  by  any 
company . . . 

Ccmtini4e(i  QoodOEynjjlijyiee  CRelotkm^ 

The  interest  of  the  company  and  its  employees  in 
maintaining  good  mutual  relationships  resulted  in 
another  year  without  strikes  or  work  stoppages 
in  the  domestic  affiliates.  This  was  an  important 
factor  in  meeting  the  increa.sed  demand  for  oil . . . 

THE  FREE  WORLD  GROWS  IN  STRENGTH,  it 

v/»  calls  for  more  and  more  oil.  So,  not  just  to 
the  254,000  shareholders  who  own  Jersey,  but  to 
people  on  freedom’s  side  all  through  the  world, 
the  two  outstanding  facts  about  our  Annual 
Report  for  1951  are:  (1)  Jersey  affiliates  again 
did  their  part  in  meeting  the  growing  needs  for 
oil;  and  (2)  the  competitive  business  system  that 
did  this  job  produced  the  earnings  to  help  meet 
even  greater  needs  in  the  future. 


FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 

Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey) 
and  Consolidated  Affiliates 
Total  income  from  sales,  services, 

dividends  and  interest . $3,863,317,000 

Net  income  . $528,461,000 

or  $8.72  per  share 

Dividends . $249,599,000 

or  $4. 12  Vi  per  share 

Wages  and  other  employment  costs . $600,500,000 

Taxes  charged  to  income . $400,700,000 

Other  taxes,  collected  for  governments.. $329,900,000 

Spent  for  new  plants  and  facilities . $381,824,000 

Number  of  shareholder-owners . 254,000 

Number  of  employees . 120,000 


OH.  TO  MAKE  CHEMICALS 


We'll  gladly  send  a  copy  of  the  full  report  if  you  wish  one. 
Write  Roorn  1626, 30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York20,N.Y. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (NEW  JERSEY) 

AND  AFFILIATED  COMPANIES 
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W.  O.  Brown  50  Years 
With  The  Vindicator 

By  Esther  Hamilton 


Younosto wn,  Ohio — Fifty 
years  ago,  an  alert  young  man 
who  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  neighbor,  William  F.  Maag 
Sr.,  left  his  job  at  the  Ohio  plant 
of  the  National  Steel  Co.  to  work 
for  the  Vindicator  for  less  money. 

On  April  12  William  O.  Brown 
celebrated  his  50th  anniversary 
with  the  company  of  which  he  is 
president  and  treasurer. 

During  recent  years  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  some  illness  but  at  76  he  has 
made  a  good  recovery,  is  keen  and 
eager  to  see  every  edition  come 
off  the  press  just  as  in  the  days 
of  a  competitive  newspaper,  when 
no  detail  escaped  his  attention. 

Mr.  Brown  can  still  take  the 
daily  Vindicator  in  hand,  hold  it 
carefully  and  make  a  rough  esti¬ 
mate,  which  will  be  fairly  correct, 
of  the  number  of  advertising 
inches  in  that  day’s  issue. 

Proud  of  His  Paper 

Some  years  ago  he  made  regular 
trips  to  New  York,  Chicago,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  other  centers  where  the 
big  national  advertising  agencies 
had  their  offices  and  where  he  was 
as  well  known  as  he  is  here. 

He  was  immensely  proud  of  his 


paper,  knew  its  value  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  and  stood  his 
ground  on  placement  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  rates. 

There  is  a  story  told  about  him 
in  the  trade  that  when  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  a  big  cereal 
company  got  tough  with  the  quiet 
gentleman  representing  the  big 
midwestern  daily  in  Youngstown, 
Mr.  Brown  turned  on  his  heel  and 
left  him  waiting.  The  advertising 
man  waited  three  years,  too,  be¬ 
fore  his  products  were  again 
brought  to  the  attention  of 
Youngstown  buyers  through  the 
Vindicator. 

Too  Busy  to  Celebrate 

Early  circulation  records,  re¬ 
called  by  Mr.  Brown,  were  “about 
4,000  daily  papers.”  Mr,  Maag 
Sr.  promised,  “when  we  reach 
10,000  we’ll  have  a  celebration. 
“But,”  Mr.  Brown  recalled  today, 
“when  we  reached  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  a  day  we  were  all  to  busy  to 
celebrate.”  Today  the  daily  cir¬ 
culation  is  94,000  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  is  135,000  and  everybody 
is  still  too  busy  to  celebrate. 

When  he  was  invited  to  “help 
out”  at  the  Vindicator  on  Satur¬ 


William  O.  Brown 


day  nights  there  was  no  thought 
of  pay  for  the  job.  He  did  that 
as  a  neighbor  and  friend.  But  he 
caught  on  and  when  invited  to 
join  the  organization,  Mr.  Brown 
recalls  that  he  did  not  ask  what 
he  was  to  be  paid  and  Mr.  Maag 
Sr.  did  not  tell  him.  But  it  was 
less  money  than  in  the  steel  plant 
office,  where  his  superiors  thought 
he  was  very  foolish. 

Wore  Green  Eye  Shade 

His  job  was  to  be  assistant  to 
Mr.  Maag,  Sr.  He  worked  from 
7:30  a.  m.  to  5  or  6  p.  m.,  to 
midnight  on  Saturday  and  always 
went  to  the  office  on  Sunday 
mornings. 

He  had  a  stool  at  a  high  desk 
and  he  wore  a  green  eye  shade 
and  sleeve  protectors  as  definite 
insignia  of  his  trade.  This  gave 
him  considerable  standing  in  a  day 
when  most  men  wore  overalls  and 
carried  a  dinner  bucket. 

Only  Mr.  Maag  Sr.  had  a  pri¬ 
vate  office.  Eventually  Mr.  Brown 
was  able  to  wangle  a  comer, 
which  he  enclosed  in  glass  and 
could  talk  privately  with  adver¬ 
tisers  and  others. 

He’s  a  Friendly  Man 

His  friendliness,  backed  up  by 
business  sagacity,  paid  off  and  he 
watched  the  paper  grow  in  im¬ 
portance  and  prestige  until  it  ab¬ 
sorbed  its  only  local  rival  in  1936. 

He  had  advanced  through  vari¬ 
ous  titles,  none  of  which,  as  he 
says,  meant  very  much  to  him, 
except  getting  the  job  done.  When 
Arthur  D.  Maag  died  he  succeed¬ 
ed  him  as  treasurer  and  secretary 
and  after  the  death  of  Justice  John 
H.  Clark,  became  president  and 
treasurer. 

After  the  consolidation  of  the 
papers  in  1936,  Mr.  Brown  finally 
had  an  office  commensurate  with 
his  titles  and  responsibilities.  “1 
worked  much  harder  out  on  the 
floor  with  the  boys  and  girls,”  he 
chuckles. 

A  little  over  a  year  after  he 
joined  the  Vindicator  he  married 
Miss  Alma  Maag  whom  he  had 
known  from  boyhood  and  squired 
to  many  of  the  fashionable  parties 
of  the  day.  The  Maags  and  the 
Browns  combined  to  make  one  big 
happy  family. 


BXCBLLENT  REPRODUCTIONS  .  •  • 

Stereo  men  who  judge  by  results  use  Burgess  Mats! 

The  uniform  shrinkage  of  Burgess  Mats  . . .  their 
smoother  faces . . .  their  greater  plasticity — these  advan¬ 
tages  smooth  the  way  for  flawless  reproduction  of  de¬ 
tail,  type,  and  tones. 

And  most  important — Burgess’  precise  laboratory 
testing  from  raw  materials  to  finished  mats  insures  against 
any  deviation  from  Burgess’  higher  mat  standards. 


BURGESS  CEllULOSE  COMPANY 

Chrom*  and  Tont-Ttx  Matt 
FREEfORT,  ILLINOIS 

EDITOR  &- 


Beebe,  Clegg 
Revive  Weekly 
In  Virginia  City 

Virginia  City,  Nev. — A  pagt 
in  the  history  of  the  old  Wes 
was  turned  back  May  1,  whet 
after  an  absence  of  36  yean,  tht 
Territorial  Enterprise  reappeared 
on  the  streets  of  this  legendary 
city  of  sin  and  silver. 

To  Appear  Weekly 

Agents  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  Enterprise  are  Lucius  Beebt 
and  Charles  Clegg,  historians  and 
authors  of  numerous  books  oc 
the  American  West,  who  pur 
chased  the  weekly  Virginia  Citj 
News  which  in  1916  absorbed  tht 
assets  of  the  Enterprise.  Revert¬ 
ing  to  the  original  name  under 
which  it  achieved  fame  as  the 
newspaper  of  Mark  Twain,  Fred 
Harte  and  other  pioneer  editors 
of  note,  the  Territorial  Enterpri* 
was  distributed  in  a  dress  of  old- 
fashioned  type  by  Charlie  Addis, 
the  town’s  72  year  old  newspaper 
boy  who  had  distributed  the  last 
edition  of  its  predecessor.  The 
paper  will  appear  weekly. 

“We  hope  that  under  our  bust 
ness  and  editorial  management  the 
property  may  not  be  so  much  the 
revival  of  a  defunct  institution  as 
an  expression  of  unbroken  contin 
uity  with  Nevada’s  spacious  past,’ 
said  the  new  owners. 

Started  in  1858 

The  Territorial  Enterprise  was 
started  at  Mormon  Station,  no» 
Genoa,  Utah  Territory,  in  1858 
and  the  following  year,  shortly 
after  the  discovery  of  the  Com¬ 
stock  Lode,  removed  to  Virginia 
City.  It  was  the  first  newspaper 
to  be  published  in  Nevada. 

It  was  as  a  member  of  the 
Enterprise  staff  that  Sam  Clemeiu. 
then  a  mining  news  reporter,  in 
1863  first  signed  a  story  with  the 
by-line  “Mark  Twain.” 

In  boom  times  the  paper’s  own¬ 
ers  carried  home  the  profits  at  the 
end  of  each  week  in  water  pails 
filled  with  gold  pieces.  With  the 
decline  of  mining  on  the  Com¬ 
stock  the  enterprise  suspended 
publication  in  1916. 

The  paper’s  new  publisher,  Mr 
Beebe,  was  for  20  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  author  of  a  syndicated  column 
■ 

$50  Business  Tax 
On  Papers  Upheld 

Panama  City,  Fla. — City  Judge 
C.  R.  Mathis  has  upheld  a  city 
ordinance  levying  a  newspaper  oc¬ 
cupational  tax  of  $50  a  year  on 
papers  published  in  the  city,  and 
fined  J.  B.  Lahan,  publisher  of  the 
weekly.  Bay  County  Citizen,  $25 

The  annual  fee  is  part  of  a  gen 
eral  business  license  ordinance 
The  tax  had  been  paid  by  the  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Citizen  an<l 
is  currently  paid  by  the  daily. 
Panama  City  News-Herald. 
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Association  of  American  Railroads 

TRANSPORTATION  BUILDING 


Washington  6,  D.  C. 


WIU.IAM  T.  FARICY 
PRKSIOCNT 


May  8,  1952 


To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO: 


Sub.iect;  ABOUT  THOSE  "TWELVE"  INCREASES  IN  RAILROAD  FREIGHT  RATES 


To  meet  increases  in  railroad  operating  costs  which  have  been  accumulating 
since  1949,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  April  11  authorized  an  increase 
freight  rates  estimated  to  average  about  6.8  per  cent  above  the  rates  then  in 
eftcTt  and  about  13.8  per  cent  above  the  rate  levels  of  1949. 

This  increase  has  been  described  as  the  twelfth  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  but  eight  of  the  twelve  have  been  interim  increases,  subsequently  ab¬ 
sorbed  into,  and  made  a  part  of,  four  basic  decisions. 

Whether  described  as  twelve  increases,  or  four,  all  of  them  put  together 
have  raised  the  level  of  railroad  rates  above  pre-war  levels  by  only  a  little 
more  than  one-half  the  percentage  by  which  the  major  elements  of  the  cost  of 
producing  rail  transportation  —  wages  and  fuel  and  materials  prices  --  have 
gone  up  in  the  same  period. 

And  the  average  revenue  the  railroads  receive  for  performing  a  unit  of 
service  —  moving  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile  ~  has  gone  up  since  before  the  war 
only  about  one-third  as  much  as  the  average  increase  in  prices  generally. 

Railroad  freight  rates  today  --  even  after  the  latest  increase  —  are  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  cost  of  most  things  people  buy  than  they  were  before 
the  war,  and  total  railroad  freight  charges  are  such  a  small  part,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  of  the  cost  of  producing  and  distributing  most  goods  that  changes  in  freight 
rates,  either  up  or  down,  are  not  enough  to  have  material  effect  on  retail  prices. 

Even  if  all  freight  rate  increases  authorized  since  1949  —  including 
the  one  of  April  11  —  were  reflected  in  full  in  the  prices  the  public  pays  for 
goods,  the  total  increase  in  prices  would  be  something  less  than  one-half  of 
one  cent  out  of  each  dollar  spent  —  and  that  includes  the  increases  in  rates 
on  raw  materials  and  everything  else  that  goes  into  the  finished  products,  as 
well  as  in  the  rates  on  the  products  themselves. 


The  significant  thing  about  the  increase  in  freight  rates  recently 
granted  is  that  railroad  revenues  will  be  brought  more  nearly  in  line  with 
increases  in  the  cost  of  producing  transportation  —  so  that  railroads  will 
be  better  able  to  serve  the  public  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  agriculture, 
commerce  and  industry,  and  the  demands  of  national  defense. 
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Sincerely  yours. 


M  itLuvv.  r«  '^tLrv<jj 

(Adxrertuemtmt) 


4-Year  Plan 
Culminates  in 
160-Page  Paper 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C. — Four  years 
of  forethought  and  four  months 
of  production  resulted  in  a  special 
edition  of  160  standard  pages  pub¬ 
lished  May  3  by  the  Evening  Her¬ 
ald  for  Rock  Hill's  Centennial. 

.Apart  from  the  usual  Saturday 
paper’s  content,  the  Centennial 
Edition  contains  490  editorial  ar¬ 
ticles.  with  an  estimated  300,840 
words.  Editorial  pictures  total  240 
and  pictures  in  advertisements, 
316.  Almost  all  of  the  12,744 
square  inches  of  cuts  were  made 
by  the  newspaper  on  its  85-screen 
Scan-a-graver.  Nearly  all  of  the 
modem  pictures  were  taken  by 
Herald  photographers. 

The  advertising  department  ob¬ 
tained  265  Centennial  advertise¬ 
ments  totalling  16,831  Vi  column 
inches.  With  amusement  and 
other  regular  Saturday  advertising 
and  a  page  of  classihed  advertis¬ 
ing.  the  160  pages  ran  62.86% 
advertising. 

Extra  copies  ordered  mailed 
away  by  the  paper,  or  bought 
from  newsstands  or  at  the  news¬ 
paper  office,  were  sold  at  $1  each. 

Four  years  ago  the  Herald  be¬ 
gan  writing  for  copies  of  histor¬ 
ical  editions  published  by  other 
papers  and  mentioned  in  Editor 
&  Publisher.  These  were  saved 
as  idea  sources  for  both  editorial 
and  advertising  content. 

Two  years  ago,  the  paper  point¬ 
ed  out  to  the  city  that  its  centen¬ 
nial  was  ahead.  Follow-up  stories 
kept  the  idea  alive  until  it  was 
picked  up  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  One  result  was  the 
appropriation  of  money  by  that 
body  for  two  successive  years  to 
underwrite  some  sort  of  celebra¬ 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  the  Herald  de¬ 
veloped  its  own  plans.  Associate 
F  itor  Deward  Brittain  was  put  in 
'^iiarge  of  the  editorial  side.  A 
full-time  assistant  for  him  was 
added  to  the  staff.  Charles  A. 
Reese,  Jr.  employed  an  additional 
person  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  for  layout  and  copy  writing; 


all  selling  was  done  by  regular 
staff  members  at  regular  advertis¬ 
ing  rates. 

In  January,  questionnaires  with 
reply  envelopes  were  mailed  by 
the  Centennial  Editor  to  every  or¬ 
ganization  and  to  every  firm  in  the 


Magor  Buys 
Control  in  Daily 


years  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-RepubUc. 


control  in  uoiiy  The  weekly  Elgin  (Tex.)  Courier 
V  ,  K  -  has  been  sold  by  C.  A.  and  Bonno 

At  IT nnCG  nUOGrt  McMlHion  to  Edwin  Bronaugh  o( 

Commerce,  Tex.  according  to  the 
rr  X  newspaper  sales  firm  _  of  William 


dty  known  to  the  newspaper.  ^  -j.  p  president  and  man-  Mr  BroS 

Telephone  calls  and  postal  cards  •  HJrPotnr  of  thp  Prinrj>  Ru-  Dallas.  Mr.  Bronaugh 

pushed  for  prompt  returns.  Stories  News,  has  announced 

m  the  paper  called  for  the  names  controlling  interest  in  the 

or  any  organization  or  business  been  sold  to  John  F. 

missed,  for  old  photographs,  maps,  Vancouver.  Mr.  Magor  ,  *  p* 

etc.  —I,,.: _ _  Ti...  Leslie  G.  Ryan,  co-publisher 


Material  obtained  by  the  edi-  Pacific  region  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
torial  department  was  later  made  cific  Railway.  North  (^untryman,  a  weekly  at 

available  to  the  advertising  depart-  Mr.  Perry  has  been  owner  of  / 

ment  for  use  in  drawing  up  sug-  the  Daily  News  since  1943,  and  f 

gested  advertisements.  will  continue  to  act  as  consultant  1 

The  Herald  had  been  gradually  director  and  editorial  contributor.  T)„_jyjiig  n  v  ^  ^ 

building  up  its  inventory  of  news-  The  new  owner  served  five  years  ’  '*  '*  * 

print  for  the  special  edition  for  as  a  pilot  with  the  Royal  Canadian  nr.naiH  w  niehl  a  native  .,i 
more  than  six  months  ahead  of  Air  Force,  is  a  graduate  in  jour-  ‘  u„,,oi,t  the  i 

time.  nalism  from  Columbia  Univereity. 


m..  G.  Ryan,  CO-publishct 

was  public  relations  officer  for  the  .  .  .i,. 

Do  and  business  manager  of  the 


North  Countryman,  a  weekly  at 


Donald  W.  Diehl,  a  native  ol 


«  a  Biauuaic  m  ,uu.-  ^  bas  boUght  the  d, 

nalism  from  Columbia  University,  \  . ,  ’ 

j  u  f  ,1.  1-  Florence  (Colo.)  C/'  irom 

Victor  E.  Kolcbcr.  •  .gn  Bail.,- 


^  mentary  correspondent  at  Ottawa  ^  ...  m. 

Senptacke  Buys  for  British  Unit^l  Pres,.  Sl  hL  bJJ  rihc  sS  oft 

N.  Y.  Nogro  Paper  «,  J  i«r  •  u  Publishers  Association  of  New 

Purchase  of  the  Nc.  Port  5;^  Vork  City, 

the  nation’s  oldest  Negro  news-  ^  t  ,h 

paper,  by  John  H.  Sengstacke,  .  the  cap-  jjje  Illinois  Valley  News,  Cave 

editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi-  ’1^  stock  in  the  Daily  News-  junction.  Ore.,  has  been  sold  by 

cago  Defender,  was  announced  Purchased  by  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Abernathy 

May  5.  The  Age  was  founded  in  t  purchased  it  from  its  foundei, 

1880  and  included  among  its  edi-  M.  C.  Athey,  in  1950.  Purchasers 

tors,  Booker  T.  Washington.  Its  Noricon  (Wis.)  Reporter  last  Jan-  a,.g  aud  Mrs.  Richard  C.  . 

former  owner  was  R.  T.  Bourne-  ..  ,  ,  Pinkerton,  formerly  with  the  Fern- 

Vanneck.  .  Lloyd  Wright  has  been  elected  ^^le  (Wash.)  Record. 

Vincent  J.  Manno  and  George  vicepresident  and  treasurer  of  the  w  *  * 

Romano,  New  York  City  news-  ^  n  ^  News-Democrat,  Inc.  He  j^e  Gate  City  Journal,  Nyssa. 

paper  brokers,  handled  the  trans-  j  charge  of  the  adyertis-  Qj.g  ^  bas  been  sold  by  Klass  V. 
action.  departnienL  Harold  Wright  is  powell  to  Duane  R.  Alters  and 

Mr.  Sengstacke  pointed  out  the  iLe  corporation  and  George  L.  Whorton,  who  con- 

Defender  is  celebrating  its  48th  n  •  -j  c  tinues  as  editor  and  publisher  of 

anniversary.  Other  weeklies  owned  Porter  is  president  of  jbe  Payette  (Idaho)  Independent- 

by  Mr.  Sengstacke  are  the  Louis-  •  ®  corporation,  and  Mrs.  Porter  Enterprise, 
ville  (Ky.)  Defender;  the  Mich-  treasurer  Both  con-  .  *  * 

igan  Chronicle,  published  in  De-  active  m  the  ^business.  Frank  Gruber  of  West  Los  An- 

troit;  and  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  i-.  -j  -j  ,  gcles,  Calif,  has  added  a  sixth 

Tri-State  Defender.  _  Michigan  weekly,  the  Howard 

Naming  Opie  McCollum  as  pSSl^sh^Lven  commuffit°y’prpe?s 

hr^cquir?d  tL“^  S’velroTdTecord%“rom'  WalS 

‘‘nl  “  (Calif.)  World  and  Dime-a-Line  HaSrdt 

Z  ZrulT  .political  policy.  News  from  Larry  Jacoby.  Bee 
w  p  ^  aroui^  36,000.  Fredericks  is  the  new  publisher-  •  j  * 

Mr.  Bourne- Vanneck,  a  Cambridge  manager.  Byerly  and  AsSOCiate 

bough,\beAgei„'7948toa“I;  u  „  ri '  ‘  k',- u  ,  ,u  Buy  OU  Area  Weekly 

portud  price  of  $130,000.  The  /iim“uu  Pre"’'lind  W/ Heigbri  Lewistown.  Mont.— Ken  Byer-  ■ , 
Sk.  has  purchased  control  of  V’  P“hl«!*er  of  the  » 

stacke  was  not  given.  tbe  Mantua  (Ohio)  Record,  a  (^°"L)  Daily  News,  and  W  R  , 

— » weekly,  from  the  Craftsman  Press  Wadewitz  of  Racine,  Wis.,  hav 

of  Akron  purchased  the  Dawson  County  ^ 

Rroalrfsfl  '  *  .  ♦  (Mont.)  Review,  a  tri-weekly  pub 

DredKiaSI  DrieiS  w.  S.  Alien,  former  editor  and  H^hed  at  Glendive,  Mont  in  tht 

.  publisher  of  the  New  Castle  (Va.)  heart  of  the  oil-booming  Williston  , 

We  read  in  the  magazines  and  Record,  has  purchased  the  Wake  oasin. 
the  newspapers  that  the  price  of  Weekly,  published  at  Wake  Forest.  _  Max  Lewis,  an  employe  of  the  , 

living  IS  gomg  down,  and  we  look  N.  C.  Daily  News  since  1949,  has  been 

forward  to  that  happy  day  when  *  *  ♦  named  general  manager  of  the 

we’ll  notice  it  r.  i  »  o  i.  ^  Review,  and  Lloyd  Raw,  a  stock- 

Butler  A.  Sumner  h^  bought  bolder'  in  the  Daily  News,  has 
•  *  •  been  promoted  from  business 

(N,  M.)  Press  and  has  become  manager  to  general  manager  of 
One  of  the  important  news  and  publisher.  Mr.  and  the  local  property, 

items  of  the  week  went  unre-  ^Irs.  Franklin  O.  Schroeder  re-  a 

ported  the  other  day.  A  Demo-  president  and  vicepresi-  ....  1 


Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City. 

•  *  * 

The  Illinois  Valley  News,  Cave 


NEWSPAPERS 

Doinq  G/teOifi 
t+iings  in  A 

markef 


_  _  ...  ..  NATIOMMIY  tr  TM  JOIM  MW  COIVAMW 
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Byerly  and  Associate 
Buy  Oil  Area  Weekly 

Lewistown,  Mont. — Ken  Byer- 


Breakfast  Briefs 


forward  to  that  happy  day  when 
we’ll  notice  it 


ported  the  other  day.  A  Demo- 
crat  got  up  in  the  Senate  and 
did  not  announce  himself  a  candi¬ 
date  for  president.  Cl 


nn  as  prcsiuen.  anu  vicepresi-  June  1 

♦  ♦  *  The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Sunday 

Chester  Dorschner,  publisher  of  Republican  will  publish  a  Souvenir 


From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


the  Delavan  (Wis.)  Enterprise  Centennial  Issue  on  the  occasion 
since  1936,  has  sold  the  property  of  the  city’s  100th  anniversary,  on 
to  Robert  F.  Rogan,  who  for  20  Sunday,  June  1. 
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DRY  HOLES 

Oilmen  Work  Against  Big 
Odds  to  Find  Record  Amount 
of  New  Oil  For  You 


The  (search  for  oil  is  a  risky  business. 
To  meet  the  greatest  need  in  history,  U.  S. 
oilmen  last  year  expended  over  two  billion 
dollars  in  drilling  for  new  oil  supplies. 

Much  of  this  huge  sum  was  lost  in  16,500 
costly  dry  holes.  But  by  drilling  thousands 
of  wells  to  expand  known  fields  and  by  drill¬ 
ing  exploratory  wells  in  entirely  new  areas, 
a  record  amount  of  new  oil  was  found  to 


OIL  WELL?  MAYBE.  No  one  knows  investment.  Even  a  well  that  starts  to  pro- 
the  answer.  The  only  sure  way  to  find  out  duce  doesn’t  always  pay  out.  In  spite  of 
is  by  drilling.  If  the  well  turns  out  to  be  a  risks  involved,  U.  S.  oilmen  last  year  found 
dry  hole,  the  operator  will  have  lost  his  greatest  volume  of  oil  in  history. 


assure  your  future  needs. 

Finding  oil  is  only  part  of  what  it  takes 
to  keep  your  family  car  rolling  and  to  fill 
other  record  demands  for  fuels  and  lubri¬ 
cants.  Year  after  year,  U.  S.  oilmen  plow 
back  into  their  businesses  over  fifty  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  earned. 

In  1951  this  plowing  back  of  earnings  was 
biggest  in  history.  It  helped  set  new  crude 
oil  supply  records.  It  also  added  new  re¬ 
finery  capacity,  miles  of  new  pipelines— 
tankers,  tank-cars,  barges  and  tank-trucks, 
new  research  facilities,  millions  of  gallons 
of  additional  storage  space  as  well  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  and  improved  service  stations. 

It  is  only  by  planning  ahead,  by  taking 
risks  and  plowing  back  earnings,  that 
.\merica’s  thousands  of  privately-managed 
oil  businesses  are  able  to  provide  you  with 
the  finest  oil  products  at  the  world’s  lowest 
prices. 

Oil  Industry  Information  Committee 
.\merican  Petroleum  Institute 
50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.Y 


uuQS  are  o  lo  i  against  bringing  in  a  producing  well  in  an  area  where  oil  baa 
never  been  found  before.  Of  the  6,189  new  field  exploratory  wells  drilled  last  year,  5,505 
were  dry  holes.  The  remaining  1 1,000  dry  holes  were  drilled  in  or  near  known  oil  pro- 
during  areas.  Odds  are  even  greater  against  finding  a  big  producing  area  ... 


Chances  against  bringing  in  an  oil  field  enough  oil  to  fill  U.  S.  needs  for  4  hours, 

yielding  over  one  million  barrels  are  43-1.  Odds  against  finding  a  field  that  will  yield 

Recovering  this  million  barrels  takes  many  over  50  million  barrels  —  emnigh  to  supply 

additional  wells.  Yet  a  million  barrels  is  only  U.  S.  for  8  days — are  a  staggering  966  to  1, 

*Prom  “Exploratory  DrlllliiiT  In  1951'*  by  Kr<Hl«‘rlc  H.  Lahoe.  Bull<‘tiii  uf  the  American  Afivtclation  of 
Petroleum  GeolofflBla,  Volume  36,  to  be  releatted  June,  1952. 
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I  Completely  press  mounted  this  2S  hp  G-E  Adjustable  Speed 
ACA  press  drive,  one  of  26  similar  drives  at  Lord  Baltimore, 
saves  power  and  space,  offers  versatility  of  d-c  power  direct  from  a-c 
power  on  this  Harris  258  (LTL),  offset  press.  Drive  consists  of  25 


hp  ACA  motor,  press  mounted  resistorless  control,  auxiliary  mag¬ 
netic  starters  for  feeder  and  delivery  motors,  and  magnetic  ampli¬ 
fier.  Pilot  motor  (on  top  of  ACA  motor)  provides  fingertip  preset 
speed  adjustment  at  operator’s  stand. 


I  Continuity  of  torvlco  and  savings  in  building  costs  are  provided 
'•  by  these  two  factory  assembled  750-kw  metal-clad  outdoor 


Production  inturonco,  maximum  protection  for  personnel,  ease 
of  maintenance,  and  instantaneous  inspection  are  provided  by 


unit  substations  which  transform  13.2-kv  j>ower  supply  to  440-  this  G-E  Metal-clad  switchgear  which  affords  centralized  protec- 


volt  for  distribution  in  plant. 


tion  of  440-volt  power  distributed  to  plant  areas. 
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5Thb  30>y*ar-eld  2-color  Miehle  5/0  flatbed  was  converted  to 
•  a-c  with  addition  of  new  G-E  wound  rotor  motor  drive.  Note 
control  (upper  left)  with  resistors  mounted  on  top  to  remove 
resistor  heat  from  controller,  thus  reducing  contact  deterioration. 


4  Amplistat  Control  (right  panel)  provides  almost  infinite  preset 
•  speed  control  without  tubes  or  moving  parts.  All  controls  for 
press  are  shown.  Note  absence  of  resistors  making  possible  press 
mounting  of  control  without  drying  out  rolls. 


FOR  QUALITY  PRINTING  AT  TOP  SPEER 

Modern  $2  million  plant  requires  advanced  electric  system  engineering 


Modem  plant  construction  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Press  pre¬ 
sented  several  electrical  problems:  suspended  roof  construc¬ 
tion  saved  floor  space  but  eliminated  columns  near  the  presses 
on  which  to  mount  press  control. 

Also,  to  keep  air  conditioning  costs  down,  variable  speed 
press  drives  with  minimum  heat  dissipation  were  needed,  and 
to  further  magnify  this  problem,  operators  desired  d-c  per¬ 
formance  from  a-c  power. 

This  is  why  Hugo  Dalsheimer  asked  G.E.  to  investigate 
their  needs  early  in  planning.  The  solution:  G-E  ACA  press 
drives — highly  efficient  because  of  resistorless  speed  control 
and  easily  press  mounted  due  to  small  size  and  absence  of 
resistor  heat — on  all  presses  that  would  accommodate  them. 


PRESS-MOUNTED  DRIVES  RUN  DIRECT  FROM  A-C  POWER 

Operating  direct  from  a-c  power.  Lord  Baltimore’s  new  com¬ 
pact,  press-mounted  ACA’s  permit  the  selection  of  maximum 
press  speeds  for  each  job  with  no  undue  spoilage  or  loss  of 
quality.  The  operator  achieves  optimum  production  for  each 
run  because  of  wider  speed  ranges,  essentially  constant  preset 
speeds  despite  load  changes,  and  accurate  speed  adjustment. 

MAKE  STUDIES  EARLY  IN  PLANNING 

Printing  plant  power  systems  require  investigation  of  many 
details.  Take  full  advantage  of  G.E.’s  extensive  experience 
in  your  industry.  Contact  your  G-E  sales  Tepresentative  early 
in  your  planning.  Meanwhile,  send  for  Bulletin  GEA-SS68 
“ACA  Adjustable-Speed  Press  Drives.’*  General  Electric 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  6ivi9 


GENERALS  ELECTRIC 


}52 
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NEWSPAPER  INFLUENCE 

THE  Pulitzer  Prizes  this  year  provide  a  proper 
answer  to  those  who  charge  that  news¬ 
papers  have  lost  their  influence,  that  no  one 
pays  any  attention  to  what  the  newspapers 
say.  At  least  three  of  the  prize  recipients 
were  responsible  for  disclosures  which  brought 
national  repercussions. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  these  newspapers  and 
newspapermen  three  of  the  national  scandals 
of  the  last  year  might  not  have  been  un¬ 
covered.  In  each  case,  newspapers  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  bringing  stories  to  light  which 
were  unknown  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
—or,  at  best,  were  being  overlooked  or  ig¬ 
nored  by  them. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch’s  revelations 
of  income  tax  frauds  led  to  exposure  of 
nation-wide  corruption  in  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Bureau.  Dismissals,  resignations,  indict¬ 
ments  and  convictions  followed. 

George  de  Carvalho’s  expose  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  of  the  Chinese  commu¬ 
nist  ransom  extortion  racket  also  brought 
nation-wide  developments. 

Max  Kase  of  the  Sew  York  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican  was  responsible  for  bringing  the  now- 
famous  basketball  bribery  scandal  to  the 
attention  of  New  York  authorities.  Its  ten¬ 
tacles  spread  into  many  states. 

These  three  received  the  nation’s  highest 
journalistic  awards  for  their  work  and  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  enterprise  and  suc¬ 
cess.  But  they  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
what  newspapers  and  newspapermen  are  do¬ 
ing  every  week  in  the  year  in  fulfilling  their 
obligation  to  keep  the  people  informed. 

This  type  of  newspaper  influence  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  culprits  caught  in  their  own 
webs  know  its  power. 

UN  RESTRICTIONS 

WE  don’t  condone  it,  but  we  have  come  to 
accept  the  fact  that  various  individual 
members  of  the  United  Nations  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  free  press  and  are  afraid  to  tolerate 
freedom  of  information  within  their  own 
borders. 

But  when  this  mental  disease  strikes  the 
United  Nations  headquarters  itself  we  feel 
that  another  backward  step  has  been  taken, 
more  ground  has  been  lost  to  the  forces  of 
secrecy,  suppression  and  censorship. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  correspondents  attached 
to  the  United  Nations  headquarters  in  New 
York  found  themselves  barred  without  warn¬ 
ing  from  the  floor  of  committee  rooms  before 
and  after  a  meeting  of  the  UN  Disarmament 
Commission.  The  order  had  come  from  Sec¬ 
retary-General  Trygve  Lie  at  the  request  of 
certain  delegations. 

Following  protest  by  the  United  Nations 
Correspondents  Association  Mr.  Lie  relaxed 
the  rule  to  permit  newsmen  to  enter  the  floor 
of  committee  rooms  after  meetings,  but  main¬ 
tained  the  restriction  about  their  presence  pre¬ 
ceding  meetings. 

That  situation  still  stands  and  the  corre¬ 
spondents  are  still  protesting.  They  have 
taken  their  case  properly  to  the  members  of 
the  54  delegations  in  an  effort  to  determine 
who  it  is  that  would  impose  such  unwarranted 
restrictions. 

It  is  shocking  to  think  that  a  world  peace 
organization,  supposedly  representing  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  should  take  even  one 
small  step  to  prevent  its  constituents  from 
being  fully  informed. 


Now  1  rejoice,  nut  that  ye  were  made 
sorry,  but  that  ye  sorrowed  to  repentance. — 
II.  Corinthians,  VII;  9. 


ADS  AND  LOBBYING 

WE  hope  that  Senator  Humphrey  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  some  other  Senators,  will  read 
the  decision  of  Judge  Prettyman  in  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals  reversing  the  contempt  of 
Congress  conviction  of  Edward  A.  Rumely. 

Senator  Humphrey  recently  sounded  off 
(E&P,  April  12,  page  42)  about  institutional 
or  public  relations  advertising  saying  tax  laws 
should  be  changed  to  prevent  tax  deduction 
for  “politically  inspired”  advertising.  This  is 
“an  open  form  of  lobbying;  the  effect  is  to  • 
have  the  American  people  pay  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising,”  he  charged. 

Judge  Prettyman  expressed  this  “basic 
premise"  in  the  Rumely  case: 

“To  attempt  to  influence  public  opinion 
upon  national  affairs  by  books,  pamphlets 
and  other  writings  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
freedoms  of  speech  and  press.” 

Even  more  pertinent  is  this  observation: 

“We  are  referred  to  ‘indirect  lobbying  tech¬ 
niques’  and  to  modern  methods  of  lobbying. 
We  are  told  that  modern  media  for  mass 
communication  have  made  established  con¬ 
cepts  of  lobbying  archaic.  We  are  told  that 
there  should  be  a  reference  source  where  full 
material  concerning  those  who  would  influ¬ 
ence  public  opinion  could  be  had,  and  that 
organized  groups  who  attempt  to  influence 
public  opinion  must  be  dealt  with  by  Congress. 
None  of  these  flourishes  withstands  scrutiny. 

.  .  .  What  is  called  a  new  lobbying  technique 
turns  out  to  be  aroused  public  opinion.  The 
new  features  are  new  mechanics  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  new  mass  interest  in  the  minutiae 
of  congressional  activities.  But  speech  and 
press  by  these  new  means — on  radio,  on  tele¬ 
vision,  and  in  the  movies — are  freedoms  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  First  Amendment.  And  the 
public  policy  which  prohibits  any  current 
congressional  membership  from  abridging  the 
impact  of  public  opinion  upon  the  Congress 
is  as  sound  today  as  it  was  when  it  was  first 
formulated. 

“If  it  be  true  that  those  who  today  would 
influence  legislation  turn  from  the  buttonholes 
of  the  legislators  to  the  forum  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  for  support,  a  great  good  in  ^e  cause  of 
representative  government  has  been  done. 
The  evil  to  be  dealt  with  is  at  the  buttonhole, 
not  in  the  arena  of  public  discussion,  whether 
that  discussion  be  oral  or  written,  over  the 
air  or  on  printed  pages.  These  are  basic 
principles  of  our  concept  of  government.  If 
we  ever  agree  that  modem  mechanical  de¬ 
vices  and  modem  mass  interest  in  public 
affairs  have  destroyed  the  validity  of  those 
principles,  we  will  have  lost  parts  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Constitution.” 

That  sums  it  up  succinctly  for  the  senators. 


GROUP  UBEL 

THE  Supreme  Court’s  “group  libel”  decision 
last  week  contains  a  dangerous  threat  of 
further  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  free 
speech  and  free  press.  Neither  newspapers 
nor  Editor  &  Publisher  advocate  malicious 
libeling  of  minority  groups,  but  this  decision 
may  eventually  lead  to  restraints  on  the  right 
of  fair  comment  concerning  any  group. 

Only  three  states — Illinois,  Massachusetts 
and  Indiana — ban  all  libels  against  religious 
or  racial  groups.  All  other  states  have  shied 
away  from  such  laws  because  the  danger  out¬ 
weighs  the  advantages  of  shutting  up  hate- 
mongers. 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  Illinois  law 
in  a  5  to  4  decision  marking  the  first  time 
it  has  sanctioned  such  statutes.  The  state  law 
makes  it  a  criminal  violation  to  distribute  any 
publication  portraying  “.depravity,  criminality, 
unchastity,  or  lack  of  virtue  of  a  class  of 
citizens,  of  any  race,  color,  creed  or  religion 
which  .  .  .  exposes  them  to  contempt,  derision, 
or  obloquy.”  The  case  involved  Joseph  Beau- 
hamais  who  had  been  convicted  for  distribut¬ 
ing  a  leaflet  setting  forth  a  fund-raising  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  Chicago  City  Council  asking  for 
segregation  in  housing,  including  a  statement 
referring  to  the  “aggressions,  rapes,  robberies, 
knives,  guns,  and  marijuana  of  the  Negro.” 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  ex¬ 
pressing  complete  disagreement  with  the  views 
expressed  by  Beauhamais  which  it  vigorously 
opposes,  took  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
“because  of  the  civil  liberties  principles  in¬ 
volved”:  1.  the  statute  was  unconstitutionally 
vague,  and  2.  it  violated  the  man’s  right  of 
free  speech,  since  his  conviction  had  occurred 
in  the  absence  of  a  finding  by  the  trial  court 
or  jury  of  “a  clear  and  present  danger.” 

TTie  majority  opinion  delivered  by  Justice 
Frankfurter  rejected  both  ACLU  contentions 
stating  that  the  statute  merely  made  the  ordi¬ 
nary  law  of  criminal  libel  applicable  to  libel 
of  groups,  and  that  a  clear  and  present  danger 
need  not  be  shown. 

“If  an  utterance  directed  at  an  individual 
may  be  the  object  of  criminal  sanctions,  we 
cannot  deny  to  a  state  power  to  punish  the 
same  utterances  directed  at  a  defined 
group  .  .  .”,  wrote  Justice  Frankfurter. 

Such  logic  can  lead  to  censorship  of  speech 
and  press  for  unfavorable  statements  about 
any  group  regardless  of  race  or  religion. 

We  must  agree  with  the  dissent  of  Justice 
Black  who  criticized  the  majority  of  the 
court  for  assuming  the  First  Amendment  to 
be  irrelevant,  and  concluding:  “If  there  be 
minority  groups  who  hail  this  holding  as  their 
victory,  they  might  consider  the  possible  rele¬ 
vancy  of  this  ancient  remark:  ‘Another  such 
victory  and  I  am  undone.’  ” 

We  also  agree  with  ACLU  Counsel  Herbert 
Monte  Levy:  “This  is  one  of  the  potentially 
most  dangerous  decisions  the  court  has  ever 
rendered.  It  holds  that  all  intemperate  state¬ 
ments  about  non-political  individuals  or 
groups  may  constitutionally  be  punished  with¬ 
out  any  showing  of  a  clear  and  present 
danger.” 

APPROPRIATE  TRIBUTE 

IN  celebration  of  the  thirtieth  birthday  of 
Eva  Peron  all  Argentine  newspapers  sus¬ 
pended  publication  for  the  day.  What  a  fit¬ 
ting  tribute  to  the  wife  of  a  dictator  who 
suppressed  the  free  press  of  his  country  long 
ago. 
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MENTION 


lion  staff  of  the  American  Weekly  E.  P.  Payer,  formerly  advertis- 
as  manager  of  the  newly-creatcd  ing  manager  of  the  Marshall 
“Newspaper  Service  Department.”  (Tex.)  News  -  Messenger,  now 
Mr.  Moore  for  many  years  was  heads  the  advertising  department 
associated  with  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  of  the  Portales  (N.  M.)  Daily 


V  ^  ..  _  t-  a.  AaMJWlaiwU  witit  iitv  uuivnva  va  a  uiv 

^  vertising  of  the  AN  PA  and,  until  News. 

^■nted  publisher  of  the  5/  Pe/er.-  .hV  Bu- 

burg  (Fla.)  Independent,  with  beau’s  Retail  Division.  K.  F 


the  passing  of 
ownership  f  o  r  - 
mally  from  Ralph 
Nicholson  to  Roy 
H.  Thomson  of 
Canada.  Mr. 
Phillips  came  to 
the  Independent 
last  August  as 
general  manager 
after  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the 
Lake  Charles 
(La.)  Southwest 
Citizen. 


reau’s  Retail  Division.  K.  R.  (Bob)  Cross  has  resigned 

as  advertising  manager  of  the  Me-  \ 
Minnville  (Ore.)  Telephone  -  Reg- 

On  the  Business  Side  >^ter  to  join  the  advertising  staff 
■'  of  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 

Harry  C.  McLain  has  been  ap-  News.  His  assistant,  Edward 
pointed  advertising  director  of  the  Connors,  who  formerly  worked 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  by  Pub-  on  newspapers  in  Reno  and  South- 
lisher  P.  L.  Jack-  California,  has  been  promoted 

to  advertising  manager  of  the 
T  elephone-Register. 


lisher  P.  L.  Jack- 
son.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  fills  a  staff 
vacancy  that  has 
existed  for  the 
last  14  months 
since  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Harry 
R.  Failing.  Mr. 
McLain  was  for¬ 
merly  commer- 


Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of  R-  Failing.  Mr. 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  has  McLain  was  for- 
been  appointed  a  Commander  in  merly  commer- 
the  Order  of  Orange-Nassau  by  cial  manager  of 
Royal  Decree  of  Queen  Juliana  of  ^he  Journal's  ra¬ 
the  Netherlands.  dio  station. 


Don  Hester,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  for  the  now  defunct 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  Times,  has 
joined  the  classified  advertising 
sales  staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal. 

•  •  * 

Leonard  Meanza.  formerly 
with  the  North  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Valley  Times,  has  joined  the  dis- 


•  •  icPOJ,  and  >ead  of  the  Ore-  gay  staff  of  the  Nhv.  (Calif.) 

F.  1.  Ker,  of  the  Southam  Com-  gonian’s  classified  advertising  de- 
pany,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  was  elected  partment. 

chairman  of  the  Canadian  section  *  «  «  fj;j0  EclltoriCll  RoomS 

of  the  Commonwealth  Press  Union  Russell  R.  Zavitz,  formerly  I  TT  T  ‘  7~ 

last  week.  W.  Rupert  Davies,  circulation  manager  of  the  Nor-  . 

Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Standard,  man  (OMa.)  Transcript,  has  been  ^ 

is  honorary  chairman.  appointed  circulation  manager  of  /.)  Evenmg  Tribune 

*  •  *  the  Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Evening  news  editor  after  20  years  as 

L.  Briggs,  chief  foreign  sub-  Tribune.  Robert  Bell  has  been  ^ 

editor  of  the  London  Daily  Her-  named  circulation  manager  of  the  Bradford  (Pa.)  bra.  Mr. 


editor  of  the  London  Daily  Her-  named  circ 
aid,  arrived  in  New  York  May  5  Transcript, 
aboard  the  French  Liner  Liberte. 


Nelson  has  also  been  sports  di¬ 
rector  of  radio  station  WESB  in 
Bradford. 


.  Gene  Lofton  has  rejoined  the  ’  ♦  * 

David  Lawrence,  publisher  of  display  advertising  staff  of  the  whuam  Mho 
U.  S.  News  and  World  Report  and  Harlingen  (Tex.)  Valley  Morning  ,  yn^i  formerly 
Washington  columnist  for  the  .Vmr  after  a  brief  absenci.  I"  f 

Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  sailed  *  *  *  a  reporter  for 


James  H.  Darcey,  general  man- 


— . . . ....  aiicr  a  orici  aoscnce.  „  tnr 

Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  sailed  *  *  *  reporter  for 

for  Europe  May  2  on  the  America.  ,  u 

Also  on  board  was  H.  Leo  Mur-  James  H.  Darcey,  general  man-  (Wash.)  Colum- 
PHY,  almanac  editor  for  the  PhU‘  ^8^*"  Waterbury  (Conn.)  hian,  San  An* 

adelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin.  Republican  and  American,  is  being  tonio  (Tex.)  Ex- 
m  *  *  honored  in  the  naming  of  a  gram-  press  and  Eve- 

George  E.  Masters,  publisher  school  at  Chesire  Heights,  ning  News  and 

of  the  Prescott  (Wis.)  Journal  and  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Portage  (Wis.) 
an  instructor  of  journalism  at  the  ^o^^d  of  Education  there  since  D  a  i  l  y  Register, 
University  of  Minnesota,  has  taken  1929.  has  joined  the 


PHY,  almanac  editor  for  the  Phil-  ®8er  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin.  Republican  and  American,  is  being 


on  the  added  job  of  director  of  „  ,  ^ 

publicity  of  Northwest  Airlines.  Roger  L.  Simmons  has  resigned 

*  «  *  as  associate  editor  of  the  Greer 

1.  Norman  Smith,  associate  edi-  Citizen  to  become  adver- 

tor  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Evening  manager  of  the  Newberry 

Journal,  has  been  elected  president  Observer. 

of  the  Canadian  Club  of  Ottawa.  L - — - 


C.  E.  Bryant,  press  relations 
director  of  Baylor  University, 

Texas,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public 
Affairs  to  conduct  a  survey  this 
Summer  in  Washington  on  the 
government’s  allotment  of  tax 
funds  for  church  purposes. 

♦  ♦  ♦  This  is  or 

Frank  M.  Lindsay,  president  of  time  to  tlm* 

Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers  in  II-  all  records  1 

linois,  and  Mrs.  Lindsay  plan  to  the  Diet  Sp 

accompany  their  daughter.  Mar- 

JORiE,  when  she  goes  to  Scotland  terms 

in  June  to  play  as  a  member  of  | 

the  U.  S.  Curtis  Cup  golf  team.  THE  F 

*  *  * 

l^RL  F.  Moore  has  been  ap-  *^®1''** 

pointed  to  the  advertising  promo-  - 
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9-Day  Diet  For  Women 

Starts  Soon  in 

WHY  GROW  OLD? 

By  JOSEPHINE  LOWMAN 

This  is  one  of  the  many  and  various  Specials  featured  from 
time  to  time  In  this  great  health  and  beauty  column.  It  breaks 
all  records  In  mall  and  reader  interest.  Start  this  column  with 
the  Diet  Special! 

Daily  and  Sunday,  Illustrated.  Phone  or  wire  for  samples, 
terms. 
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V  KNOW,  LlEUTtNAMT  ' 

IVS  SAID  XOU  j 

WEK  THE  ABSOLUTE  y  - ^ 

EMBOOIMEMT  OF  TWC ( 

PSOCESS  OF  ^  ^  , 

T  HATIOCIMATIOW?  )  L  ?  j 


m  m 


n  ■ 


has  joined  the 
city  news  staff  of 
the  Portland  Lynch 
(Ore.)  Journal. 

♦  *  * 

Arthur  J.  Scott  has  been 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


FRANCIS 


(the  famous  talking  mule) 


of  movie  fame — ^now  in  a 
comic  strip!  He’s  all  set 
to  talk  your  ear  oflf,  give 
you  lots  of 

j  KICKSI 

•  •  • 

Follow  the  ridiculous  ad¬ 
ventures  of 

FRANCIS 

by  Cliff  Rogerson 
and  David  Stern 


For  samples  and  rates,, 
wire  todiy. 


I  UNITED  riATURES 
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continued  from  page  43 

named  managing  editor  of  the 
Pulaski  (Va.)  Southwest  Times. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Alan  Williams,  former¬ 
ly  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  state  news 
editor  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 
Morning  News,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  city  editor  of  the  Waycross 

(Ga.)  Journal-Herald.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Jim  Pinson,  who  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution. 

•  *  * 

John  Travers,  sports  writer  for 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and 
Evening  News,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Harrisburg  News¬ 
paper  Guild  to  succeed  Leonard 


aviation  editor  of  the  Kingston 
(N.  Y.)  News  Leader. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Zaiman,  roving  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Europe  for  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  is  on  an 
11 -week  tour  of  12  European 
countries  prior  to  returning  to 
Hartford. 

*  Hi  * 

Howard  Denby,  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American  feature  editor,  has 
gone  into  the  floral  business — in 
his  wife’s  name,  Linda  Denby’s 
Hotel  Belmont  Flowers. 

*  *  * 

James  Speck,  managing  editor. 
Temple  City  (Calif.)  Times,  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  newly-organized  Pasadena 
&  Greater  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Press  Club. 

♦  * 

Mrs.  Audrey  Simpson  has  be- 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


who  resiened  ^  Press,  ^ome  society  editor  and  reporter 

wno  resigned.^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Optic. 


Ed  Bauman,  editor  of  Aviation 
News  &  Views,  is  now  serving  as 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 

The  Oldest  PtMisher/  and  Adtertisers’ 

Netcspaper  in  America 

^  j  A**  merffed:  The  Journalitt, 

^ablith^  March  24.  18^;  Newspaperdom, 

March  1892;  Fourth  Estate,  March  I,  1894; 

Uitor  &  Publisher,  December  7,  1901;  Adver- 
anog,  Febnianr  I,  1925.  Titles  Patented  and 
Remster^  intents  copyrighted  1952  by  tor,  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time,  and 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  .  ..  ... 

- ^  Francis  Ahearn,  city  editor. 


Mrs.  Valda  Cooper  is  the  new 
society  editor  of  the  San  Juan 
Valley  Sun  at  Farmington,  N.  M. 
Mrs.  Cooper  formerly  worked  on 
the  New  Mexican  in  Santa  Fe  and 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  Albu¬ 
querque  and  Santa  Fe. 

*  Hi  * 

Bernard  Yudain,  managing  edi- 


“Listen,  Eddie,  do  I  have  to  resign  from  the  Baseball  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation?  I’ve  just  been  assigned  to  Real  Estate.” 
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Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  have 
been  named  director  and  vicechair¬ 
man,  respectively,  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Chapter,  National  Mul¬ 
tiple  Sclerosis  Society. 

*  *  A 

David  Gearhart,  Jr.,  co-editor, 
Ridgefield  (Conn.)  Press,  has  been 
named  co-editor  of  the  Wilton 
(Conn.)  Bulletin,  succeeding  C.  B. 
Squire,  who  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  an  Fnglish-lan- 
guage  daily  newspaper  in  Beirut, 
Lebanon.  Karl  S.  Nash  becomes 

_ _  editor  as  well  as  publisher  of  the 

roMifi^n  4,  d.  c.  fliir/au.  James  J.  Butler,  Ridgefield  Press,  succeeding  Mr. 

reuphones,  GEARHART.  He  is  also  publisher 
of  the  Wilton  Bulletin. 
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Howard  Carroll,  formerly  a 
reporter  with  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier  and  be¬ 
fore  that  on  the  staff  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal. 

AAA 

Robert  W.  Krause,  former 
copyreader  with  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal,  has  joined  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Journal  and  the  Herald  American 
(Sunday). 

AAA 

Arlene  C.  LaRue,  woman’s 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald  -  Journal  and  the  Herald- 
American,  has  been  re-elected 
president  of  the  Central  New  York 
Alumnae  Chapter,  Theta  Sigma 
Phi,  journalism  sorority. 

AAA 

George  Diel,  who  came  to  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  in  1947 
from  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman, 


Boise,  Idaho,  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  news  editor  of  the 
Journal.  Among  his  responsibili¬ 
ties  will  be  the  Journal’s  daily  pic¬ 
ture  page. 

AAA 

Don  Paxson,  Sikeston  (Mo.) 
Standard,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Missouri  Associated  Press  Wire 
Fditors  at  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  He  succeeds  Bradley  Pow¬ 
ell,  Moberly  Monitor-Index. 

AAA 

Meyer  Berger,  New  York 
Times  reporter,  received  the  na¬ 
tional  research  award  of  Kappa 
Tau  Alpha,  honorary  journalism 
fraternity,  at  Boston  University 
this  week  for  his  history  of  the 
New  York  Times  published  last 
September. 

AAA 

Don  Datisman,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Trib¬ 
une,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Indiana  Associated  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  recent  meeting.  He 
succeeds  Tom  Showalter,  Craw- 
fordsville  Journal  &  Review. 

AAA 

Joe  Capillo  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  Southbridge  (Mass.) 
Evening  News.  He  was  formerly 
on  the  sports  staff  of  the  Glouces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Times. 

AAA 

Frank  Stone,  formerly  reporter 
on  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle,  has  joined  the 
general  assignment  staff  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Evening  Trib¬ 
une.  He  is  a  son  of  Fdward 
Stone,  managing  editor  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer. 

AAA 

Charles  Harbin,  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Montgomery 


(Ala.)  Journal  has  resigned  to 
join  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post- 
Herald  sports  staff. 

AAA 

Josh  Weintraub,  member  of 
the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press- 
Union  editorial  staff  for  16  years, 
has  been  awarded  the  annual 
Golden  Quill  award  of  the  Press 
Club  of  Atlantic  City. 

AAA 

Harvey  L.  Katz  has  left  the 
copydesk  of  the  Long  Branch 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Record  to  rejoin  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald  as  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor. 

AAA 

Max  Newton,  production  edi¬ 
tor  of  Weekend  Picture  Magazine, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Men’s  Press  Club  on  April 
29.  He  succeeds  Roger  Cham- 
poux  of  La  Presse. 

AAA 

Robert  L.  Debo,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Post,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  city  editor,  succeeding 
James  F.  Allen,  who  resigned  to 
join  WLW-TV.  Mr.  Debo  has 
worked  for  a  number  of  Missouri 
newspapers  and  also  for  the  United 
Press  Bureau  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

AAA 

Fred  L,  Frechette  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  new 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  bureau  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 

AAA 

John  Tippin,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  with  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post-Herald.  Mr.  Tippin 
formerly  worked  for  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Age-Herald. 
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item 


is  a  small  paragraph 


““Ill,  "  f-nln 

5:  r  ^  1 

rSn  “  pf«^  /-®'  oidi  iJ!^***  ^  cfe 

>  tti*  VtT**^*  /  Pin.  r  ftoir  ^  butiHw 

t»  i  ”""^  s^-  •«»  te*  “«>  rS;  “  “> 

drport^.  ^  *««* 

I  ^  0>«^J2r  WoArf'®"*®- 


out  iiem  Es  a 
whole  newspaper 


There  are  thousands  of  items  in  every  Item. 

Orally,  that  may  sound  like  double  talk.  In  print,  how¬ 
ever,  the  capital  “I”  keeps  the  meaning  clear . . .  identi¬ 
fies  Item  as  a  respected  American  newspaper. 

Proper  names  always  deserve  capital  treatment.  Coke  is 
a  proper  name — the  friendly  abbreviation  for  Coca-Cola. 
Therefore,  we  ask  for  it  the  same  consideration  you 
show  the  name  of  your  newspaper. 

One  thing  more:  good  practice  requires  the  owner  of  a 
trade-mark  to  protect  it  diligently.  Both  Coca-Cola . . . 
and  Coke  . . .  are  registered  trade-marks  of  The 
Coca-Cola  Company. 

So,  will  you  make  it  Coke — ^with  a  capital,  please. 


P.  S.  By  the  way,  a  case  of  Coke  is  an  important  item ' 
on  any  shopping  list  _ 


/tsk  for  it  either  way 
...  both  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


REG.  U  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


.... 
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SYNDICATES 

UF*s  Francis*  Strip 
Written  by  Publisher 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


United  Feature  Syndicate’s 
newest  comic  strip  has  the  rare 
distinction  of  being  written  by  a 
newspaper  publisher  and  drawn  by 
an  editori^  cartoonist  What’s 
more,  the  strip  features  a  talking 
mule  who  will  be  venturing  into 
the  newspaper  business  in  a  month 
or  two. 

The  mule,  of  course,  is  Francis, 
already  famous — or  notorious — as 
a  result  of  two  best-selling  books 
and  two  hit  motion  pictures. 
Francis  is  the  brainchild  of  David 


Stem  Rogersoii 

Stern,  publisher  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item,  who  is  writing  the  con¬ 
tinuity  for  the  comic  strip. 

Artwork  is  by  Cliff  Rogerson, 
former  free-lance  artist  and  one¬ 
time  assistant  to  the  late  Billy 
“Barney  Google”  DeBeck  at  Kino 
Features  Syndicate.  Mr.  Roger¬ 
son  has  been  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  Garden  City  (L.  I.)  News- 
day  since  1946. 

Though  most  people  regard 
Francis  •  as  a  rather  imaginative 
piece  of  fiction,  Mr.  Stem,  who 


has  the  innate  veracity  of  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  maintains  that  the  mule 
really  exists.  He  claims  to  have 
met  him  after  the  war  in  the  South 
Pacific,  where  Mr.  Stem  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Middle  Pacific  edi¬ 
tion  of  Stars  and  Stripes. 

He  further  claims  that  the  ad¬ 
ventures  detailed  in  two  books, 
“Francis”  and  “Francis  Goes  to 
Washington,”  are  straight  from  the 
mule’s  mouth.  At  any  rate,  the 
books  and  the  two  movies  based 
on  them  did  well.  Two  more 
Hollywood  epics  on  Francis  are 
due  to  be  released  this  year,  with 
more  to  come  later. 

As  a  United  Features  strip, 
Francis  made  his  six-a-week  news¬ 
paper  debut  this  week.  A  Sunday 
page  is  in  the  works.  In  the  strip 
Francis  is  a  tough  ex-Sergeant  who 
“has  seen  everything,  done  every¬ 
thing  twice,  and  doesn’t  like  it.” 

For  the  first  10  weeks  of  the 
strip,  Francis  and  his  side-kick,  ex- 
Second  Lieutenant  Peter  Stirling, 
will  be  exposing  themselves  to  the 
hazards  of  the  televisjon  industry. 
On  the  basis  of  advance  proofs, 
Messrs.  Stern  and  Rogerson  take  a 
dim  view  of  the  new  medium. 
Next  stop  will  be  a  newspaper  se¬ 
quence,  which  may  be  protracted 
for  some  time,  unless  the  boys  in 
the  city  rooms  holler  too  loud. 

General  Features  Offers 
Space  Travel  Series 

A  SERIES  of  26  special  articles 
dealing  with  recent  scientific  devel¬ 
opments  affecting  interplanetary 


For  adult  Qaiz  Kids ... 

Fill  in  “She  was  the . of  his  eye”  with  (a)  peach, 

(b)  apple,  (c)  grape,  (d)  cherry  ...  Trichinosis  is 
found  in  animals  that  (a)  moo,  (b)  cackle,  (c)  ba-a, 
(d)  oink  . . .  Reynard  chases  (a)  Percherons,  (b) 
Wyandottes,  (c)  Guernseys,  (d)  Poland  Chinas... 


Test  jaur  horse  sense  • .  • 

by  George  W.  Crane,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.D. . . .  gives  every 
reader  a  chance  to  get  into  the  act,  show  off  the  I.Q.,  do  cerebral 
calisthenics,  be  a  Mr.  Brain.  Perennially  popular  with  people  of 
all  ages,  both  sexes,  this  quiz  feature  gets  a  lot  of  mileage  from 
small  space  and  builds  (a)  following,  (b)  regular  readership, 
(c)  prestige!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write, 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


Chicago  TrihuncIVescYorh  JVetcs 

fimuem  Building,  iVeir  York 
cygnascume  Trtbunm  Toirer,  Chleuga 


communications  is  offered  for  im¬ 
mediate  release  by  General  Fea¬ 
tures  CoRP.  Scheduled  for  once- 
a-week  use,  the  articles  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  and  three-column 
illustrations  in  mat  form. 

Author  of  the  series  is  Dr. 

I.  M.  Levitt,  director  of  the  Fels 
Planetarium,  Franklin  Institute, 
Philadelphia.  Dr.  Levitt  has  been 
doing  research  on  space  travel 
since  1921,  and  is  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  authorities  on  the  subject. 

Eisenhower  Story  Strip 
From  Mirror  Syndicate 

“The  Life  of  General  Ike," 
a  36-installment  story  strip,  is 
offered  for  release  on  or  after 
May  19  by  Mirror  Enterprises 
Syndicate,  Los  Angeles.  Drawn 
by  staff  artist  Bill  Mac  Arthur,  the 
strip  covers  the  life  of  General 
Eisenhower  from  his  birth  to  the 
present  day.  Available  in  five- 
column  mat  form  with  manuscript 
text  or  in  reproduction  proof  form 
with  manuscript  text. 

HT  Syndicate  Offers 
Tree  Enterprise  Creed* 

“A  Creed  for  Free  Enter¬ 
prise,”  a  12-instaIlment  condensa¬ 
tion  of  a  forthcoming  book  by 
Clarence  B.  Randall,  is  offered  by 
the  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
for  May  14  release.  The  newspaper 
series  will  precede  book  publica¬ 
tion,  scheduled  for  mid-June. 

Mr.  Randall,  president  of  Inland 
Steel  Co.  and  first  steel  consultant 
to  E.C.A.,  discusses  foreign  and 
domestic  problems  confronting  the 
U.  S.  The  newspaper  series  has 
been  edited  by  Don  Rogers,  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 

How  Features  Rote 
In  New  Bedford,  Moss. 

A  readers’  survey  conducted  by 
ballot  published  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times  showed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  the  top  ten  syndicated 
comics  and  panels  in  the  paper. 
In  order  of  preference:  “Blondie,” 
“Mary  Worth,”  “Joe  Palooka,” 
“Believe  it  or  Not,”  “Dixie  Du¬ 
gan,”  “Little  Lulu,”  “Dick  Tracy,” 
“Louie,”  “Out  Our  Way”  and 
“Boots  and  her  Buddies.” 

Among  text  features,  top  four 
places  went  to  local  columns.  Syn¬ 
dicated  features  finishing  in  the 
top  ten  were:  Hedda  Hopper’s  col¬ 
umn,  Westbrook  Pegler’s  column, 

I  Edgar  A.  Guest’s  poem,  Haskin’s 
“Questions  and  Answers”  and  Hy 
Gardner’s  “Early  Bird  Coast  to 
Coast.” 

I  News  and  Notes 

“The  Red  Underground,”  a 
weekly  report  on  Communist  ac¬ 
tivities  distributed  by  the  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate,  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  Herbert  A.  Philbrick,  au¬ 
thor  of  “I  Led  Three  Lives”  and 
now  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune’s  advertising  staff, 
and  Newton  Fulbright,  Herald 
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Tribune  reporter.  Ogden  Reid  has 
been  conducting  the  column. 

*  *  * 

Drew  Pearson,  “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round”  columnist  for 
Bell  Syndicate,  made  his  tele¬ 
vision  debut  May  4  on  the  ABC 
network.  His  IS-minute  weekly 
radio  broadcast  will  be  continued 
in  addition  to  the  telecasts. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  S.  Rudd,  sales  manager 
of  the  Publishers  Syndicate, 
Chicago,  flew  to  Europe  May  6 
to  call  on  newspapers  in  France, 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  behalf  of  his 
syndicate  and  Editors  Press  Ser¬ 
vice,  which  represents  it  abroad. 
He  will  also  call  on  several  of  the 
Gallup  Poll  affiliates  in  Europe. 

*  *  * 

William  Boyd  will  make  a  series 
of  52  new  half-hour  “Hopalong 
Cassidy”  films  to  be  telecast  by 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
NBC  recently  signed  “Hoppy”  to 
a  new  ten-year  contract. 

■ 

7  Newsmen  Publish 
4th  Division  Book 

Frankfurt,  Germany  —  A  pic¬ 
torial  history  of  the  4th  Infantry 
Division  entitled  “Command  Re¬ 
port:  1951 — ^To  The  Troops”  was 
published  this  week  by  the  divi¬ 
sion  public  information  office 
whose  staff  includes  seven  former 
newspapermen. 

The  68-page  volume  printed  in 
four  colors  on  slick  magazine  pa¬ 
per  was  supervised  by  Major  Mor¬ 
ris  L.  Zimmerman,  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  Officer.  Before  entering 
the  Armed  Services,  Major  Zim¬ 
merman  was  employed  with  the 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Eve¬ 
ning  Record. 

Corporal  Alfred  Dinhofer,  who 
managed  the  project,  was  em¬ 
ployed  with  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  1947-1950.  The  book’s  edi¬ 
tor,  Sergeant  Frank  G.  Trippett, 
was  a  reporter  with  the  Fredricks- 
burg  (Va.)  Free  Lance  Star. 

Sergeant  William  Kennedy  who 
wrote  the  book’s  sports  history 
was  with  the  sports  department  of 
the  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post  Star. 
Phase  writers  include  Sergeant 
William  Ringle,  sports  editor  of 
the  Portland  (Ind.)  Commercial 
Review;  Corporal  John  L.  Cooke, 
Conway  (Ark.)  Log  Cabin  Demo¬ 
crat;  and  Corporal  Joe  Lester,  Port 
Arthur  (Tex.)  News. 

• 

Easter  Series  in  Book 

Nashville,  Tenn. — ^The  p  r  e- 
Easter  series  of  religious  articles 
written  by  47  Nashville  women 
for  the  Tennessean  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  booklet  form  at  35  cents 
a  copy  or.  40  cents  if  ordered  by 
mail. 

■ 

Mellett  Lectures 

Iowa  City — Kenneth  L.  Dixon, 
managing  editor  of  the  Lake 
Charles  (La.)  American  Press, 
will  deliver  the  Don  R.  Mellett 
memorial  lecture  May  15  on  the 
campus  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa. 
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...with  Creative  Chemistry 
Your  Partner  in  Progress ! 


p  Today  there  are  smface  coatings  for  every  piirpose,  product  and 

process . . .  specialized  finishes  for  both  commercial  and 
domestic  applications ...  all  with  colors  true  and  brilliant  os 
a  laboratory  spectrum.  But.  many  of  these  might  never  hove  existed  were  it  not  for 
RCI,  pioneer  in  synthetic  resins  and  prime  producer  of  chemical  colors.  In  the  pcdnt 
industry,  as  in  the  many  other  industries  it  serves.  Reichhold  has  a  long  record  of 
contributions . . .  new  ideas,  new  opportunities  for  the  manufacturer  — 
developed  through  creative  chemistry. 


REICHHOLD  CHEMICALS.  INC.  MEW 


630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  T« 
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PROMOTION 


Cultivation  of  Teachers 
A  *Mast*  for  Newspapers 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Newspapers  in  the  main  are 
fairly  successful  in  devising  public 
relations  programs  for  school  chil¬ 
dren.  Just  a  trip  through  a  news¬ 
paper  plant  gives  most  kids  a  big 
bang,  and  when  they  can  carry 
home  a  slug  of  type  with  their 
names  on  it,  they  are  really  gone. 

School  teachers  are  another 
problem,  however,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  and  influential 
publics  a  newspaper  must  cultivate 
in  its  community.  Other  industries 


recognize  the  importance  and  the 
influence  of  the  school  teacher, 
and  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
among  many  communities  to  set 
aside  a  day  as  Industry-Education 
Day  during  which  the  teachers  visit 
local  industrial  plants  and  indus¬ 
try  management  tries  to  tell  its 
story  to  them. 

Clarence  Harding,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  managed  one  of 
these  “days”  recently,  and  it  may 


iAdrt'rtisi'mt'nt) 


National  off  .13% 
Local  up  7.3% 
Classified  up  19.7% 

Lowest  net  profit  for  50,000  doily 
since  1946.  Total  revenue  $2,508,359 

You,  no  doubt,  read  the  lead  story  and  agencies  that 


in  the  April  Sth  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher.  For  every  dollar  of 
gross  revenue  of  this  representa¬ 
tive  newspaper,  Lxjcal  advertising 
accounted  for  49.41%,  National, 
13.42%,  Classified,  12.35%,  Circu¬ 
lation,  24.82%. 

.Advertisers  paid  the  publisher  a 
total  of  $1,885,864.  The  readers  of 
the  paper  (total  circulation  56,308) 
paid  $622,495  for  their  favorite 
newspaper.  This  should  be  proof 
enough  for  any  advertiser  that  a 
continuous  schedule  of  advertising 
in  this  paper  or  your  own  paper 
will  be  seen  and  read  by  practically 
every  family  in  your  market. 

Why  did  this  paper  show  a  .13% 
loss  in  their  National  linage?  The 
other  departments  of  the  paper 
showed  gains. 


Bon  Kenyon 


you  can  reach 
anywhere.  For 
example,  among 
the  top  100  na¬ 
tional  newspaper 
advertisers  (who 
account  for  1,004 
products)  Print¬ 
ers’  Ink  has  960 
subscribers  — 98% 
coverage.  And  at 
158  agencies  for 
these  firms.  Printers’  Ink  has  1,115 
subscribers. 

Whether  your  national  dollar  sales 
were  up,  down  as  much  as  .13%,  or 
just  even  with  1951,  would  it  not 
be  a  sound  investment  to  tell  our 
“Buyers  of  Advertising”  about 
your  paper  and  your  market? 

Many  newspapers  are  now  using 


Let’s  assume  that  this  pajxT  with  | 

a  total  circulation  of  more  than  I  thousands  of  advertis- 

56,000  has  in  its  city  and  retail  i  agencies  who  read  Printers 

trading  zone,  300,000  people.  If 
we  knew  the  paper  we  could  quick¬ 
ly  determine  the  total  dollar  sales 
of  goods  and  services  to  this  almost 
1/3  of  a  million  people,  a  market 
that  thousands  of  our  “Buying 
Readership”  would  like  to  know 
about. 


Of  the  23.309  subscribers  to  Print¬ 
ers’  Ink,  more  than  two-thirds  are 
buyers  of  advertising — the  largest 
combined  audience  of  advertisers 


Ink.  Some  use  but  1/6  of  a  page, 
others  use  spreads.  Whatever  your 
budget,  you’ll  find  it  costs  a  lot 
less  than  you  may  think  to  talk  to 
your  best  advertisers  and  prospects 
in  Printers’  Ink. 

When  can  we  have  a  talk  with  you 
about  how  Printers’  Ink  can  help 
you  sell  more  national  advertising? 

ROBERT  E.  KENYON,  JR. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


Printers' Ink 


205  East  42nd  Street,  New  rork  17,  N.  Y. 
Chicago  •  Pasadena  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  London 


be  that  the  pattern  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  a  successful  one  will 
help  other  promotion  managers 
faced  with  a  similar  assignment. 

On  South  Bend’s  third  annual 
Industry-Education  Day,  32  teach¬ 
ers  were  day-long  guests  of  the 
Tribune.  The  day  included  a  tour 
of  the  plant  and  a  luncheon.  But 
Clarence  had  the  idea  that  the 
teachers  might  be  interested  in 
things  about  a  newspaper  other 
than  how  it  is  put  together.  Here, 
he  thought,  mi^t  be  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  enlighten  them  on  some 
phases  of  newspaper  making  too 
frequently  misunderstood  by  edu¬ 
cators. 

Accordingly,  he  arranged  for 
the  teachers  to  sit  down  for  short, 
informal  talks  with  various  of  the 
paper’s  chief  executives.  As  Clar¬ 
ence  tells  it: 

“For  example,  our  managing 
editor  pointed  out  that  freedom 
of  the  press  is  better  defined  as 
freedom  of  information;  that  this 
Constitutional  right  is  not  a  license 
to  publish  what  the  newspaper 
pleases  but  rather  an  obligation 
to  keep  its  readers  informed  so 
they  can  form  their  own  opinions. 

“Our  circulation  manager,  de¬ 
veloping  the  theme  of  the  value  of 
route  training  to  a  boy,  noted  that 
most  of  our  carriers  earn  about 
$12  a  week,  or  $1  an  hour.  This 
surprised  the  teachers,  many  of 
whom  have  carriers  in  their 
classes.  They  thought  carriers 
earned  about  $1.25  a  week.  They 
were  also  surprised  to  learn  how 
highly  business  executives,  who 
may  have  carried  newspapers  in 
their  youth,  value  this  training. 

‘Occasionally  advertising  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  classroom  in  an  un¬ 
favorable  light.  Sensing  this,  our 
advertising  director  pointed  out 
that,  although  advertising  is  a  $5.5 
billion  industry,  it  costs  no  one 
anything.  He  showed  how  the  cost 
of  advertising  a  loaf  of  bread  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  its  wrapper. 

“We  were  able  to  straighten 
out  some  thinking  about  news¬ 
papers  which  is  not  always  too 
favorable  in  the  classroom.” 

The  Negro  Market 

One  of  the  more  interesting 
phenomena  in  marketing  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Negro  market. 
From  what  was  a  haphazard 
group  of  local  markets  served  by 
community  newspapers  has  come 
a  well-defined  national  market — 
that  is,  a  national  grouping  of 
local  markets  served  by  communi¬ 
ty  newspapers  and  by  a  few  na¬ 
tional  newspapers. 

Previously,  this  space  has  re¬ 
ported  outstanding  market  re¬ 
search  jobs  done  by  Negro  news¬ 
papers  in  places  like  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia.  Now  the  famous 
Chicago  Defender  enters  the  lists 
with  a  readership  study  which  is 
well  worth  reading  by  anyone 
interested  in  what  interests  readers. 
It  was  done  by  Dr.  Charles  L. 
1  Allen  of  Northwestern’s  Medill 


School  of  Journalism,  and  it  shows 
remarkably  high  and  thorough 
reading. 

But  even  better  than  this  for 
the  agency  executive  concerned 
with  many  markets  is  a  volume  put 
out  by  Associated  Publishers,  of 
New  York  and  'Chicago,  titled 
“Quick  Facts  about  Selling  the 
Negro  Market.”  This  is  a  com¬ 
plete  handbook  on  the  Negro  mar¬ 
ket  as  it  is  tapped  by  Negro  news¬ 
papers  over  the  country. 

Incidentally  the  cooking  school 
&  home  service  show  conducted  by 
the  Afro-American  newspapers  in 
Baltimore  and  Washington — in 
their  20th  year —  drew  a  com¬ 
bined  attendance  of  7,800  persons. 
Similar  schools  are  planned  for 
Philadelphia  and  Richmond  in  the 
Fall. 

In  the  Bag 

NEA  USES  cute  little  color  cut¬ 
outs  to  promote  its  new  Sunday 
comic,  Walt  Scott’s  “The  Little 
People.”  The  cut-outs  are  on 
cards,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is 
bend  the  base  a  little  and  they 
stand  up  on  your  desk  so  that  all 
who  see  may  laugh  and  have  a 
happy  moment. 

*  «  * 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph 
out  with  a  sharp  and  most  per¬ 
suasive  result  story  about  Dona- 
hoe’s  food  stores.  Local  chain  of 
13  supermarkets  promoted  its  50th 
anniversary  almost  entirely  in  the 
Sun-Telegraph. 

*  *  * 

The  eighth  annual  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald  Consumer 
Analysis  of  the  Omaha-Council 
Bluffs  market  is  now  being  dis¬ 
tributed.  More  than  150  product 
classifications  are  covered  in  a  3% 
sample  of  84,400  families. 

■ 

D  C.  Women  Prefer 
‘King-Size'  Cigarette 

Washington — Washington  area 
women  prefer  a  “king-size”  cigar¬ 
ette  while  men  like  the  shorter 
variety,  according  to  the  Star's 
1952  Consumer  Analysis  survey. 

The  Star  published  the  results 
of  its  second  annual  Consumer 
Analysis  this  week  in  a  156-page 
book.  It  shows  buying  habits  and 
brand  preferences  for  a  wide 
range  of  products. 

One  of  the  most  marked  changes 
from  last  year  occurred  in  wom¬ 
en’s  cigarette  preferences.  .A 
“king-size”  brand  jumped  from 
fourth  place  to  take  a  command¬ 
ing  lead.  Men’s  preferences  re¬ 
mained  about  the  same. 

About  three  per  cent  more 
women  are  'smoking  this  year. 

The  survey  covers  foods,  bev¬ 
erages,  soaps  and  allied  items, 
drugs,  toiletries,  appliances,  vaca¬ 
tion  and  travel,  automobiles  and 
general  habits. 

The  Star  is  one  of  15  news¬ 
papers  conducting  Consumer  Anal¬ 
ysis  surveys.  The  findings  of  the 
individual  surveys  are  published 
in  a  consolidated  report. 
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BALANCING  A  BUDGET  comes  naturally  to  Frank  Wrenick  ot 
Evanston,  Illinois,  shown  here  with  his  wife,  Sarah.  Frank  is  an 
accountant  in  the  General  Office  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company^.  So 
that,  in  addition  to  helping  keep  track  of  the  family  finances,  Frank 
helps  keep  good  track  of  Standard  Oil’s  finances.  And  here  is  how 
he  explains  what  happened  to  the  money  we  took  in  during  1951. 


“Where  does 
the  money  go?” 

"Ever  try  to  explain  to  your  wife  what  happened  to 
all  the  money  you’ve  earned  in  a  year’s  time?  Well, 
pleasant  or  not,  reviewing  expenditures  is  something 
every  family  has  to  contend  with.  And  every  busi¬ 
ness,  too.  I  know.  I’m  in  the  accounting  department 
of  Standard  Oil,  and  I’ve  put  in  many  an  hour  on  the 
annual  profit  and  loss  statement  for  Standard  Oil  and 
its  subsidiary  companies.  I’ve  found  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  company  finances  are  a  lot  like  personal 
financial  problems. 

"Like  you,  we  took  in  a  certain  amount  of  money 
during  1951.  In  our  case,  $1,764,930,319  to  be  exact. 
And  here’s  what  happened  to  it  .  .  . 

"Over  half,  or  58%,  represented  the  cost  of  things 
we  had  to  buy  such  as  crude  oil,  materials,  and  serv¬ 
ices,  plus  charges  made  for  wear  and  tear.  A  great 
deal  of  the  money  we  spent  went  eventually  into  the 
payrolls  of  the  thousands  of  companies  who  supply 
us  —  and  so  helped  maintain  many  other  businesses 
in  thousands  of  communities. 

"Our  next  biggest  item  at  Standard — even  bigger 
than  our  payroll — was  for  taxes.  In  fact,  19.1%  of 
what  we  took  in  was  paid  out  in  taxes,  including  our 
own  taxes  and  those  we  collect  from  our  customers 
for  national,  state  and  local  governments.  And  that 
figure  does  not  include  the  many  ’hidden’  taxes 
which  both  you  and  we  pay! 

"Wages,  salaries  and  benefits  for  our  49,700  em¬ 
ployees  accounted  for  14.5%  of  what  the  company 
took  in. 

"At  this  point,  all  costs  of  doing  business  have 
been  taken  care  of.  And  here’s  what  happened  to  the 
remaining  8.4%  of  the  money  .  .  . 

"We  used  5.9%  to  improve  our  service  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  through  investment  in  oil  wells,  refineries, 
service  stations,  etc. 

"The  balance,  or  2.5%  was  paid  in  dividends  to 
Standard  Oil’s  1 16,800  stockholder-owners,  including 
over  24,000  of  us  who  are  employees. 

"Everything  considered,  it  was  a  good  year.  That’s 
where  all  the  money  went  and  we  feel  sure  you’ll 
agree  it  was  used  to  serve  you  well.” 

Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana) 


MONEY  WELL  SPENT  assures  good  wages 
and  steady  work  for  our  49,700  employees 
—one  of  whom  is  Preston  Chalk  of  our  Wood 
River,  Illinois,  refinery.  In  recent  years,  two- 
thirds  of  our  profits  have  been  plowed  back 
into  the  business,  so  that  today  each  Stand- 
Md  Oil  employee  is  backed  by  an  average 
investment  of  $31,400  in  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment,  which  helps  him  to  produce  more, 
earn  more  and  have  steadier  work. 


MONEY  WELL  SPENT  assures  a  fair  return 
on  the  investment  of  S.  Dexter  Hastings  of 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin — one  of  our  116,800 
stockholder-owners.  Last  year  our  stock¬ 
holders  received  dividends  equal  to  2.5%  of 
what  we  took  in.  No  one  individual  owns 
so  much  as  1%  of  our  stock.  No  one  of  the 
iratitutional  owners,  including  many  educa¬ 
tional  and  charitable  organizations,  owns  so 
much  as  4%  of  our  stock. 


MONEY  WELL  SPENT  assures  more  prog¬ 
ress  in  helping  dealers  like  Ralph  Nolan 
keep  customers  like  Raymond  Morris  roll¬ 
ing.  The  many  thousands  of  independent 
businessmen  who  are  Standard  Oil  dealers 
offer  you  quality  petroleum  products  at 
reasonable  prices.  Gasoline,  for  example, 
now  sells  at  approximately  1925  prices; 
(only  the  tax  is  higher).  Yet,  two  gallons  to¬ 
day  do  the  work  that  then  took  three. 


The  third  in  the  1952  series  of  Standard  Oil  interpretive  advertisements 
tells  what  happened  to  the  money  the  company  took  in  during  1951. 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many 


PUPPY  IS  IMPRESSED.  Like  most  discerning  home-lovers,  he 
is  pleased  with  the  good  looks  and  practical  qualities 
of  Stainless  Steel.  Polished  to  a  high  luster  with  the  help 
of  suet  and  tallow,  U‘S*S  Stainless  Steel  is  bright  enough 
to  use  for  a  mirror,  and  gives  you  kitchenware  and  other 
household  articles  that  are  strong,  corrosion-resistant 
and  sanitary.  Only  steel  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well. 


SO 
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jobs  so  well 


TOWER  ON  A  TUBE.  The  new  Sky  Harbor  Airport 
in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  has  a  unique  control  tower 
that  rises  100  feet  into  the  air.  Perched  atop  a 
steel  tube  9  feet  in  diameter,  it  permits  efficient 
control  of  landing  and  take-off  activity  on  all 
runways.  The  tower  was  built  by  U.  S.  Steel. 


TO  INSURE  PRODUCTION  of  the  enormous  quantity 
of  steel  needed  for  security,  the  American  steel 
industry  is  bending  every  effort.  United  States 
Steel  alone  has  already  spent  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  in  the  past  five  years  to  expand  and  mod¬ 
ernize  its  steel-making  facilities  .  .  .  and  is  now 
engaged  on  a  still  greater  program  of  expansion. 


COW  COMFORT.  That’s  what  a  farm  building  like  this  provides.  Cows  can 
wander  in  and  out  at  leisure,  take  shelter  from  rain  and  snow.  In  winter, 
bedding  is  added  to  provide  still  more  comfort.  It’s  a  steel  building,  of 
course  .  .  .  fabricated  of  U'S'S  Steel  and  erected  in  jig  time.  A  structure 
of  this  kind  reduces  labor  costs  and  requires  little  or  no  maintenance. 


ROOMS  .  .  .  FURNISHED.  And  well  fur¬ 
nished,  too.  Many  hospitals  today 
are  using  all-steel  furniture  in  the 
rooms  they  pi'ovide  patients  .  .  .  not 
only  because  steel  furniture  is  very 
attractive  in  appearance,  but  also 
because  it  resists  wear  better,  defies 
fire,  and  is  exceptionally  easy  to  keep 
clean.  Note:  mattresses  with  steel 
innersprings  complete  the  patient’s 
comfort. 

PAaS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  STHL 

Of  the  48  states,  31  have  iron  and  steel 
facilities.  Among  these,  27  states  produce  in¬ 
gots,  28  make  hot-rolled  iron  and  steel  prod¬ 
ucts,  18  have  blast  furnaces,  and  4,  which 
have  no  steel-making  facilities,  make  pipe  or 
wire  from  semi-flnished  products. 


This  trade-mark  is  yoor  pide 
to  quality  steel 


Ihtii  ts . . .  m  Tkiatn  tilM  m  Iks  Ur,  presented  every  Sunday  evening  by  United  States  Steel.  National  Broadcasting  Company,  coast-to-coaet  network.  Consult  your  newspaper  for  thee  and  station. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL 

CZ^Mc/jji'ng  io  a 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE..  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE. .COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL.. GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING.. NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY. .TENNESSEE  COAL  &  IRON. .UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS. .UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY.. Wvfiiwii  of  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COMPANY.  PfTTSBURGM 
GUNNISON  HOMES.  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Illinois  Grads  Find 
Jobs  in  Many  Fields 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

A  JOURNALISM  graduate’s  ca¬ 
reer  is  about  as  predictable  as  the 
presidential  pitch  at  a  baseball 
opener. 

Medical  graduates  normally  can 
be  expected  to  spend  a  lifetime  in 
medicine,  law  graduates  in  law, 
but  like  Stephen  Leacock’s  zany 
horseman,  the  journalism  grad 
rides  off  in  every  direction. 

Whatever  he  ends  up,  the 
chances  are  about  85  in  100  that 
his  first  job  will  be  in  the  field 
for  which  he  trained.  Surveys 
show  that  about  35  per  cent  of 
the  journalism  grads  from  major 
schools  and  departments  enter  the 
daily  newspaper  field,  15  per  cent 
the  weekly  field,  20  per  cent  take 
jobs  in  advertising,  15  per  cent 
with  magazines,  press  associations, 
public  relations  firms,  and  so  on. 

50-50  Chances 

But  this  orderly  picture  appar¬ 
ently  lasts  only  long  enough  for 
the  journalism  school  graduates  to 
take  a  good  look  around.  Judging 
from  a  compilation  of  jobs  of 
1,958  degree  holders  from  the 
school  of  journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Ulinois,  his  chances  of 
continuing  in  the  field  for  which 
he  trained  are  less  than  50-50. 

Only  12  per  cent  of  the  Illinois 
journalism  grads  hold  jobs  in 
newspaper  editorial  journalism, 
three  per  cent  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  14  per  cent  in  other  adver- 
tisinjg  or  sales  and  promotion  ac¬ 
tivities,  eight  per  cent  in  public 
relations,  industrial  publishing,  and 
so  on,  one  per  cent  in  such  related 
fields  as  magazine  editing,  book 
publishing,  journalism  teaching. 

That’s  a  total  of  39  per  cent 
who  are  in  jobs  recognizably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  training  offered  at 
Illinois’  school  of  journalism. 

The  listing  of  grads  and  their 
jobs  was  published  in  connection 
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with  observance  of  the  Illinois 
J-school’s  25th  anniversary.  Con¬ 
tributing  to  the  low  percentages 
just  cited  are  the  gals  who  got 
married,  service  men,  and  600 
grads  who  failed  to  return  the 
questionnaire  asking  about  their 
present  position. 

Stepping  Stones 

Eliminate  these  and  the  per¬ 
centages  would  be  much  higher. 
Moreover,  probably  most  of  the 
jobs  in  which  the  Illinois  grads 
now  find  themselves  are  those  for 
which  editorial,  advertising  or 
radio  training  serves  as  a  stepping 
stone  .  .  .  although  it  would  be 
hard  to  establish  this  point  for 
the  graduate  who  is  listed  as  a 
“song  writer  and  inventor.” 

Many  of  the  non-joumalistic 
journalism  graduates  obviously  at¬ 
tained  their  present  positions  as  a 
consequence  of  their  training  at 
Illinois.  A  handful  of  department 
store  buyers,  executives,  and  other 
business  executives  among  the 
group,  undoubtedly  came  up 
through  advertising. 

A  spotting  of  insurance  com¬ 
pany  employes  testifies  to  the 
fact  that  many  insurance  firms  are 
hiring  editorial  graduates  because 
of  their  ability  to  write  coherent 
reports.  And  so  on. 

The  Illinois  list  is  shot  through 
with  names  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers,  editors,  managing  editors,  ad¬ 
vertising  managers,  radio  execu¬ 
tives,  offering  ample  testimonial  to 
the  success  of  the  school. 

Bad  Spelling  Good? 

Maybe  the  journalism  schools 
.  .  .  and  newspaper  employers  .  .  . 
are  doing  too  much  worrying 
about  youngsters  who  can’t  spell. 
In  fact,  maybe  the  worse  they 
spell,  the  smarter  they  are,  and 
some  Richard  Harding  Davis’s  and 
Damon  Runyons  are  being  over¬ 
looked  in  the  general  concern  over 


Australia 

•  TIm  only  journal  giving  lha 
nawt  of  advarfisart,  advorti*. 
ing  agontt,  publishing,  print¬ 
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Australia  and  Now  Zaaland. 
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some  students’  inability  to  put  in 
the  right  letters. 

Authority  for  all  this  is  John  E. 
Gibson,  writing  in  Modern  Living. 
Says  Mr.  Gibson,  “Scientific  in¬ 
vestigations  have  shown  a  person’s 
recall  ability  has  little  bearing  on 
how  smart  he  is.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  people  of  low  intelligence 
frequently  have  better  memories 
than  those  in  the  high  I.  Q. 
brackets. 

“.  .  .  Among  the  possible  ex¬ 
planations  offered  by  the  investi¬ 
gators:  persons  of  lesser  intelli¬ 
gence  learn  by  repetition  and  rote, 
rather  than  by  reasoning.  And 
this  serves  to  develop  their  mem¬ 
ory  processes.  While  bright  chil¬ 
dren,  as  a  rule,  tend  to  find  tasks 
of  rote  memory  irksome.  (Spelling 
for  example  is  frequently  their 
weakest  subject).” 

Even  so,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
a  journalism  grad  will  ever  be 
recommended  to  a  newspaper  em¬ 
ployer  because  he’s  a  poor  speller. 

Political  Reporting  Clinic 
The  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  will  offer  a  four-week  gradu¬ 
ate  clinic  in  radio  and  television 
political  reporting  in  collaboration 
with  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  during  the  1952  political 
conventions  in  Chicago. 

Ten  experienced  reporters  (open 
to  all  teachers  of  journalism,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Baskett  Mosse  of  the 
Northwestern  faculty)  will  be  se¬ 
lected  to  participate  in  the  clinic. 

They  will  be  assigned  to  cover 
the  various  state  delegations  at 
both  the  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  conventions  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Amphitheatre.  The  actual 
reportorial  work  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  lectures  and  discussions 
on  the  Northwestern  campus  by 
experts  in  politics  and  interpreta¬ 
tive  political  reporting. 

Two  Requirements 

Two  requirements  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  journalism  were  set  forth 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  last 
week  by  Forrest  W.  Seymour,  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  journalist  and  editor  of 
the  editorial  pages  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une. 

He  said  that  the  persons  wno 
are  to  digest  and  convey  knowl¬ 
edge  and  ideas  through  the  press 
must  be:  (1)  as  full  of  the  under¬ 
standing  of  Man’s  history  and  his 
institutions  and  (2)  as  susceptible 
to  calm  reason,  dispassionate  logic, 
intellectual  integrity,  moral  honor 
and  consecrated  purpose  as  it  is 
humanly  possible. 

Mr.  Seymour  stated  that  “any 
newspaper  needs  to  make  sure 
first  of  all  that  its  own  skirts  are 
clean”  before  worrying  about  “the 
habit  of  news  suppression  in  Wash¬ 
ington.” 

While  he  said  the  Washington 
situation  was  dangerous,  Seymour 
contended  “there  is  more  sheer 
apathy  and  irresponsible  conniv¬ 
ance  within  three  blocks  of  the 


daily  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  than  there  has  been  in  the 
national  capital  throughout  Am¬ 
erican  history.” 

U.  of  Iowa  Short  Course 

C.  K.  Jefferson,  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune,  will 
be  moderator  for  panel  discussions 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
school  of  Journalism’s  third  annual 
short  course  on  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  Saturday  and  Sunday,  May 
24-25. 

Circulation  men  from  through¬ 
out  the  midwest  have  been  invited 
to  attend  the  short  course,  which 
will  be  held  on  the  SUI  campus 
at  Iowa  City. 

Two  panels  are  on  the  program, 
one  on  “Newspaper  Carriers,”  the 
other  on  “The  Business  Manage¬ 
ment  Side  of  Circulation.” 

The  program  includes: 

“Newspaper  Pricing,”  M.  E. 
Fisher,  circulation  director,  Minn¬ 
eapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune., 
“Mail  Subscription  Selling  Tech¬ 
niques,”  John  M.  Canny,  assistant 
circulation  director,  Madison 
(Wis.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  “Carrier 
Selling  Promotion,”  R.  E.  Mc- 
Lellan,  circulation  director.  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus,  “A  Carrier 
Program  That  Works,”  William  F. 
Lester,  circulation  director,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  “Functions 
of  a  Carrier  Counsellor,”  Donn 
Lang,  carrier  counsellor.  Cedar 
Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette. 

ASISA  Directory 

The  1952  ASJSA  Directory  lists 
27  universities  and  colleges  whose 
journalism  school  executives  hold 
membership  in  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Journalism  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators.  President  A.  L. 
Higginbotham,  University  of  Nev¬ 
ada,  reports  three  additional  mem¬ 
bers  since  publication  of  the  list. 

■ 

Grosman  Memorial 

Boulder,  Colo.  —  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Coloradd  Ralph  Crosman 
Memorial  Fund  totals  $5,266.  A. 
Gayle  Waldrop,  director  of  the 
college  of  journalism,  said  the  in¬ 
terest  will  be  used  each  year  for 
one  of  three  purposes:  to  provide 
a  lecturer  for  Newspaper  Week: 
to  provide  a  graduate  fellowship 
research  project,  or  to  provide  one 
or  two  undergraduate  scholarships. 
■ 

Desmond  Heads  Tour 

Berkeley,  Calif.— Dr.  Robert 
W.  Desmond,  chairman,  Depart- 
,  ment  of  Journalism,  University  of 
California,  is  director  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean  tour  designed  for  persons 
interested’  in  studying  the  press 
and  meeting  the  editors  of  other 
countries.  The  group  will  leave 
New  York  June  30. 

■ 

I  U.  S.  Representative 

The  Charlottetown  (P.  E.  Is- 
r  land)  Guardian  has  appointed 
-  Henry  DeClerque,  Inc.  as  United 
5  States  representative. 
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thU  is  the  place  your  prospects  look  when  they  want 
Jacts  about  your  market. 

The  facts  about  your  market  are  in  consumer  markets. 
Every  day,  all  year  ’round,  they  help  busy  men  make  im¬ 
portant  market  and  media  decisions— 

Advertising  managers  with  campaigns  to  make  out,  or 
revise. 

Account  executives  drafting  original  proposals ...  or  de¬ 
fending  recommendations. 

Research  directors  making  comparative  market  studies. 
Media  directors  with  lists  to  plan  and  prepare. 

Sales  managers  with  market  development  plans  to  work 


Here's  how  advertisers  USE  it, 


Agency  President:  "I'd  hate  to  try  to  plan  o 
local  newspaper  schedule  without  it." 

Owner  of  Advertising  Agency  Service:  "We 
always  start  with  consumer  markets;  and  ntost 
of  our  work  is  analyzing  markets  and  organiz¬ 
ing  marketing  plans  which,  to  us,  means  de¬ 
tailing  management  of  sales,  sales  promotion 
and  distribution." 

Research  Manager;  "A  great  deal  of  infor¬ 
mation  packed  into  one  place,  ready  to  use, 
and  a  good  map  right  there  to  go  with  it." 

Assistant  Director  of  Research:  "We  are 
constantly  developing  new  yardsticks  of  meas¬ 
uring  sales  and  performance  and  advertising 
performance,  consumer  markets  helps  in  what 
we  coll  market  diagnosis." 

Agency  Vice  President:  "A  magnificent  col¬ 
lection  of  data  to  gladden  the  heart  of  any 
researcher  interested  in  gathering  market  facts. 
Your  data  and  maps  most  helpful." 

Assistant  Research  Director:  "We  tend  to  go 
first  to  the  data  book  that  has  the  more  com¬ 
prehensive  data,  and  we  find  that  consumer 
MARKETS  does,  in  fact,  supply  the  most  complete 
data." 


The  data  in  CONSUMER  markets  tell  what  your  market  is. 
Population.  Retail  sales.  Income. 

To  connect  these  facts  with  your  paper,  you  can  take 
space  next  to  your  market  data  to  talk  coverage  ...  to  show 
how  your  newspaper  serves  the  trading  area,  why  your 
paper  does  a  job  in  its  market. 

CONSUMER  MARKETS  users  call  these  advertisements 
Service-Ads,  when  they  serve  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  users 
which  is  to  pick  the  papers  that  best  cover  the  people  who 
can  buy  their  products. 

Your  market  story  is  already  in  CONSUMER  markets. 
Isn’t  that  the  natural  place  for  your  coverage  story,  too? 
More  than  450  publishers  and  station  managers  placed 
Service-Ads  in  the  1951-52  edition. 


an  important  jact  —  CONSUMER  MARKETS  is  used 
almost  continuously  by  men  seeking  market  informa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  but  it  is  never  used  without  an  underlying 
purpose— /Ac  purpose  of  finding  the  best  way  to  reach 
the  right  people  in  the  markets  selected. 

Your  Service-Ad  can  serve  the  CONSUMER  MARKETS 
user  by  helping  him  see  Jiow  your  readers  represent 
the  people  he  wants  in  your  locality.  This  is  truly  point- 
of-purchase  advertising. 


The  comprehensive  single  source  of 
authoritative  market  data 

PUBLISMCO  nr  standard  rats  S  data  SIRVtCC.  INC 

WALTCR  C.  SOTTHOF.  FUBLISMCR 

1740  Ridgs  Avsnus,  Evontlon,  lllinoit 
Nsw  York  <  Chicago  •  Lot  AngoUt 


^Alienation  *and*Divorce  * 
Are  Not  Always  Libelous 


PUZZLED 
ABOUT  HELP> 


USING 

OUTMODED 

EQUIPMENT? 


Here's 

The  Happy  Man 
With  The  Answer: 


'  ^  •  WA/^Te& 

THWOU6H  A  WAWT-AP  » 


For  Help- 
Equipment — Results  I 
Use 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW  P^^er,  has  by  ^rsu^on  or 

.  ing  caused  the  plaintiiTs  spouse 

£  ^  ^  •  •  m  £  0  j  tc  be  estranged  with  absolutely  no 

Alienation  and  Divorce 
ATG  Not  Altvays  LtuGlOtlS  b^whicr^UenatiSn  oVaS^^^ 

can  be  accomplished,  the  term 

Occasions  when  newspaper  re-  ation  of  affections,  made  in  certain  ‘alienation  of  affections’  means 
ports  may  use  the  terms  “aliena-  circumstances,  constitutes  defama-  that  unchaste  conduct  was  in- 
tion  of  affection”  and  “divorce”  tion  where  it  falsely  represents  volved  is  as  fallacious  as  to  say 
without  connoting  unchastity  are  marital  discord,  and  that  without  that  a  statement  that  one  party 
defined  in  a  recent  decision  in  regard  to  any  intimation  or  innu-  intends  to  seek  a  divorce  from  a 
favor  of  Columnist  Drew  Pearson,  endo  of  unchastity,  but  here  it  spouse  is  to  charge  that  spouse 
Federal  Judge  James  W.  Morris  is  conceded  that,  the  plaintiff  and  with  unchaste  conduct  because 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  dis-  her  former  husband  having  been  adultery  may  be  a  basis  for  se- 
missed  a  $225,000  libel  action  divorced  something  over  five  years  curing  a  divorce, 
brought  against  Mr.  Pearson  by  prior  to  the  alleged  libel,  there  “Neither  the  term  ‘alienation  of 
Mrs.  Mary  G.  Gariepy  of  Detroit,  cannot  be  defamation,  unless  there  affections,’  nor  the  term  ‘divorce’ 
who  claimed  defamation  in  one  of  is  the  intimation  or  innuendo  that  (except  in  a  jurisdiction  where 
the  columnist’s  broadcasts.  Judge  the  plaintiff  ‘while  married,  led  adultery  is  the  only  ground  upon 
Morris  ruled  that  the  broadcast  an  unchaste  life  and  was  an  un-  which  divorce  can  be  granted) 
was  not  capable  of  being  under-  chaste  woman,’  as  alleged  in  the  connotes  unchastity  without  other 
stood  as  defamatory.  complaint.  or  further  statement  that  affords 

The  statement  of  Jan.  .^0.  1949  Statpmpnt  Nn#  PrivilpopiK  a  reasonable  basis  for  the  conclu- 
charged  to  be  libelous  was:  siaieineni  jnoi  rriviiegcm  unchastity  was  intended. 

_  .r  ,  ,  ■  I  As  one  of  the  defenses  *  »  •  ■' 

Detroit— 7-  li  e  Justice  ami  j,  claimed  that  the  statement  of  Reporter’s  Liability 

treasury  Departments  Dr.  Gariepy  ♦  *  *  was  privileged.  “If  any  intimation  or  innuendo 


was  not  capable  of  being  under¬ 
stood  as  defamatory. 

The  statement  of  Jan.  30.  1949 
charged  to  be  libelous  was: 

Detroit — T  It  e  Justice  ami 
Treasury  Departments  h  a  v  e 
ordered  the  prosecution  of  Dr. 
Bernard  F.  Gariepy  of  Royal 
Oak,  Michigan,  in  a  strange  in¬ 
come  tax  case  indirectly  involv¬ 
ing  Father  Coughlin.  Dr.  Gar- 
iepy’s  defense  is  that  Father 
Coughlin  gave  him  $68,000  be¬ 
cause  of  alienation  of  affections 
of  Mrs.  Gariepy  by  the  radio 
priest.  The  Justice  Department 
plans  to  prosecute  Gariepy  any¬ 
way. 

Hinges  Upon  Innuendo 


complaint.  or  further  statement  that  affords 

Statement  hJot  Privileged^  ^  reasonable  basis  for  the  conclu- 
“As  one  of  the  defenses  *  *  *  ‘^at  unchastity  was  intended, 

it  is  claimed  that  the  statement  of  Reporter’s  Liability 

Dr.  Gariepy  ♦  *  *  was  privileged.  “If  any  intimation  or  innuendo 
in  that  it  was  a  report  of  news,  accompanied  the  words  which 
which  has  been  substantiated  by  were  used  by  the  defendant  Pear- 
testimony  a  few  months  later  in  son,  from  a  reading  of  the  state- 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Bernard  F.  Gariepy  ment  in  its  entire  context,  it  is 
for  tax  evasion,  in  which  trial  he  that  the  defendant  Pearson  did 
was  convicted,  that  he  had  stated  not  believe  the  statement  of  Dr. 
such  would  be  his  defense.  Gariepy  to  be  credible  *  ♦  ♦ 

“It  is  true  that,  if  the  statements  “A  reporter  of  news,  whether 
of  the  defendant  Pearson  had  been  in  the  press  or  on  radio,  should 


made  some  months  later,  after  the 


held  strictly  accountable  for 


evidence  in  the  Gariepy  case  had  statements  unfounded  in  fact 
been  given,  the  broadcast  state-  which  do  injury  to  others.  One 


tiinges  upon  innuenao  ment  would  have  been  privileged,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  es- 

The  “Father  Coughlin”  in  the  and  no  action  would  lie,  even  if  cape  liability  in  such  situation  on 
story  was  identified  as  the  Rev.  the  statement  was  defamatory,  but  the  ground  that  the  damaging 
Charles  E.  Coughlin,  pastor  of  the  the  statement  was  made  some  statement  is  simply  a  repetition  of 
Shrine  of  the  Little  Flower  at  months  prior  to  that  time,  and  it  what  some  one  else  has  said. 
Royal  Oak,  Mich.  was  not  a  statement  issued  by  Neither,  however,  ought  one  re- 

The  plaintiff  insisted  that  the  public  authorities  in  the  course  porting  the  news  be  charged  with 
Pearson  report  charged  that  she,  of  their  public  duty,  and  so  it  liability  by  giving  to  statements 
while  married,  led  an  unchaste  cannot  be  said  to  be  privileged.  made  a  strained  and  unusual 
life  and  was  an  unchaste  woman.  “Nor  can  the  fact  that  it  has  meaning  to  afford  basis  for  an 
However,  the  defense  brought  out  been  established  that  it  truly  rep-  evil  innuendo  where  the  usual 
that  the  plaintiff  and  Dr.  Bernard  resented  what  Dr.  Gariepy  had  meaning  of  such  words  are  not 
F.  Gariepy  had  been  divorced  in  said  give  immunity  to  the  defend-  evil.” 

September  1943.  ants  for  repeating  such  statement,  ■ 

Granting  the  defendant’s  motion  if  it  was  defamatory  as  to  the  w  i  J  •  »» 

for  summary  judgment,  the  court  plaintiff  and  false.  So  the  question  AlGXaiianCt  vvCIZGttG 
went  into  the  question  of  innuendo  turns  *  •  *  upon  whether  or  not  Suit  Is  DismisSGcl 
and  made  this  distinction,  which  the  words,  as  here  used,  could  A,cv»KmDi»  Vo 
amounted  to  a  guide  to  reporters:  reasonably  be  understood  to  sup-  ’w  u/iivin  hac 

“Undoubtedly  a  charge  of  alien  ^ 


Alexandria,  Va. — F  e  d  e  r  a  1 
Judge  Robert  N.  Wilkin  has  dis¬ 


port  the  innuendo  of  unchastity,  77^1  arising  from  a  dis 


“The  term  ‘alienation  of  affec¬ 
tions,’  as  generally  and  commonly 


pute  among  the  heirs  of  the  late 
C.  C.  Carlin,  Sr.,  former  owner 


LIBEL 

.  .  .W  .  ' 

THEN  -  it  s  SMART  to  htve  ? 

INSURANCE! 

Our  unique  policy  | 

covers  also  Invasion  of  Privacy,  | 
Plagiarism,  Piracy  and  Copyright.  ^ 
Used  Nation-wide  — it’s  ; 

ADEQUATE-INEXPENSIVE 


used,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  change  of  the  Alexandria  Gazette. 
in  mental  attitude  and  nothing  'pbg  action  was  brought  by 
more.  Certainly,  in  their  common  K.eith  Carlin,  a  son,  to  contest 
meaning,  such  words  do  not  con-  (he  validity  of  a  trust  said  to 
note  any  unchastity  on  the  part  have  been  set  up  by  his  father 


of  any  one.  *  •  • 


for  a  granddaughter,  Sara  Perrine 


“There  can  be  alienation  of  af-  Carlin,  who  last  EJecember  sold 
fections  without  the  slightest  un-  1,2(X)  shares  of  Gazette  stock  to 
chaste  conduct  being  involved.  In-  Ralph  Ingersoll,  one-time  editor  of 
deed  the  reports  are  full  of  such  the  New  York  PM,  for  a  price  re¬ 
cases,  in  many  of  which  the  action  ported  to  have  been  $115,000. 
is  against  parents,  relatives  or  Keith  Carlin  contended  that,  as 
other  third  parties  obviously  in-  a  principal  heir,  he  should  receive 
capable  of  sexual  intercourse  with  half  of  the  stock  claimed  by  Miss 


the  spouse  of  the  injured  party. 
“There  are  also  report^  cases 


Carlin. 

C.  C.  Carlin,  Jr.,  who  owns 


in  which  actions  for  alienation  of  52%  of  the  stock,  and  other  mem- 
affections  have  been  brought  on  bers  of  the  famHy,  contended  the 
the  ground  that  the  defendant,  as  Federal  Court  has  no  jurisdiction, 
a  member  or  officer  of  a  religious  This  view  was  upheld. 
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Jiul  some  of  the  many  things  a  Bell  telephone  man  needs  for  installing  telephones. 


Hene  Does  He  ser  that  stuff  7 


so  we  make  them.  But  ladders,  pliers,  rubber  gloves, 
office  equipment  and  a  host  of  other  things  can 
best  be  made  by  others  who  specialize  in  their  pro¬ 
duction— so  we  buy  them. 

Marshalling  the  special  abilities  of  some  22,000 
concerns— together  with  Western  Electric’s  own 
manufacturing  skills— is  a  job  that’s  unique  in  in¬ 
dustry.  That  it  is  being  done— and  done  well— is  a 
major  reason  why  Bell  telephone  service  has  gone 
up  in  price  so  much  less  than  other  things  you  buy. 


Well,  mostly  from  us— at  Western  Electric.  You  see 
it’s  our  job— as  the  manufacturing  and  supply  unit 
of  the  Bell  System— to  provide  almost  everything 
Bell  telephone  people  use  in  your  service. 

Some  things  we  manufacture  ourselves— the  rest 
we  buy  from  other  manufacturers.  Our  test  is:  which 
way  can  we  assure  the  Bell  telephone  companies 
of  highest  quality  at  lowest  cost?  On  telephones, 
switchboards,  cable,  electronic  apparatus,  and  so 
on,  we  can  best  meet  this  test  in  our  own  factories— 


A  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  SINCE  1882 


I 

I 

i 

I 


Look  to  Progressiue  Intertype 


MATRICES 
go  back  home 
in  a  hurry! 


On  an  Intertype  Mixer  line  composing  machine,  one 
distributor  box  automatically  directs  the  matrices  to 
both  distributor  bars.  The  matrices  then  drop  through 
the  channel  entrance— by  the  shortest,  most  direct 
route— back  into  their  proper  magazines. 

What  does  this  simple  method  of  continuous  distribu¬ 
tion  mean  to  you?  Your  maintenance  men  have  fewer 
parts  to  service.  You  are  assured  of  greater  dependabil¬ 
ity  in  hour-after-hour  operation.  These  are  two  good 
reasons  why  Intertype®  Mixers  provide  profitable 
mixed  eomposition.  Ask  our  representative  for  more. 

Cornell  with  Bold  and  romcll  with  Italic 


Infertype  Corporation,  Brooklyn  2,  Chicago  10,  Los  Angeles  15,  San  Francisco  II,  New  Orleans  10,  Boston  10 
In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  foundry  Co.  Ltd.:  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


Equipment  Review  Section 


Al  Vogel  lo  Join 
Wood  Service  Staff 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  through  its  president. 
Shea,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Al¬ 
bert  Vogel  as  a 
special  service 
representative. 
He  will  start  his 
new  duties  as  of 
May  12. 

Mr.  Vogel  has 
a  background  of 
more  than  30 
years  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  and  print¬ 
ing  machinery 
manufacturing  business.  He  was 
employed  by  the  Walter  Scott  & 
Company  as  a  designer,  chief 
draftsman,  works  manager  and 
chief  engineer  for  a  period  of  over 
25  years. 

For  the  past  six  years,  Mr.  Vo¬ 
gel  has  been  connected  with  the 
American  Type  Founders,  Inc., 
and  the  Daystrom  Instrument  Di¬ 
vision.  He  operated  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  chief  engineer  of  web 
press  division,  manager  of  the  web 
press  division,  assistant  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  manufacfuring 
and  engineering  and  project  man¬ 
ager. 

Further  changes  to  be  effected 
by  Wood  include  the  assigning  of 
George  R.  Steele  to  cover  the  West 
Coast  exclusively.  Mr.  Steele  for¬ 
merly  had  been  covering  the  Mid- 
West  as  well  as  all  of  the  West 
Coast  territory.  Mr.  Steele  for 
many  years  was  sales  manager  of 
the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany. 

Joseph  D.  Goggin  will  continue 
to  cover  the  Mid-West  territory. 
He  is  recognized  as  an  expert  in 
the  stereotype  field. 


John  J.  “Ted” 


Vogel 


500  Lines  an  Hour 
— And  All  Day  Long 

At  the  Minnesota  Editors’  short 
course  May  3,  T.  C.  Radde  said 
the  use  of  a  Teletypesetter  for  the 
past  three  years  has  been  a  paying 
investment  for  his  weekly  Sparta 
(Wis.)  Herald. 

Mr.  Radde,  who  is  president  of 
Wisconsin  Press  Association,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Herald’s  perfora¬ 
tor  operator  “can  set  500  lines  of 
*ype  an  hour  all  day  long,  with 
only  four  or  five  errors  a  galley.” 
The  linecasting  unit,  he  added,  sets 
nearly  three  galleys  of  type  an 
hour  Md  requires  only  two  hours 
of  maintenance  a  month. 


Electronic  Device 

Speeds  Color  Plate 

/ 


George  F.  Jones,  right,  looks  at  a  copy  of  the  Oak  Ridger  with  Leigh 
Gerth,  Oak  Ridger  mechanical  superintendent. 


He  Came  to  Grease 
Not  Seize,  the  Press 

The  staff  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
(Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger  almost  got 
“heart  seizure”  when  in  walked 
what  appeared  to  be  Harry  S. 
Truman  just  a  few  days  after  the 
story  that  the  President  had  in¬ 
timated  he  would  seize  the  press  if 
it  were  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country. 

For  a  frenzied  but  fanciful  mo¬ 
ment  the  reporters  sat  motionless 


as  the  nattily-dressed  gentleman 
headed  straight  for  the  pressroom 
as  though  to  confiscate  the  ma¬ 
chine  with  his  bare  hands. 

Actually,  the  man  was  George 
F.  Jones,  Nashville  salesman,  who 
bears  a  startling  resemblance  to 
the  man  in  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Jones,  however,  had  come 
to  grease,  not  seize,  the  press. 

He  sells  and  services  print  press 
rubber  rollers  for  the  Samuel  H. 
Bingham  Sons  Co.,  with  which  he 
has  been  associated  for  30  years. 


A  Color  Corrector  devised  by 
RCA  engineers  speeds  the  day 
when  daily  newspapers  will  be  able 
to  print  pictures  of  the  same  day’s 
events  in  full  color. 

That’s  the  promise  held  out  by 
Brig.  Gen.  David  Sarnoff,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America,  as  he  related 
the  development  at  a  stockholders’ 
meeting  this  week. 

“Our  engineers,”  said  General 
Sarnoff,  “have  developed  auto¬ 
matic  electronic  equipment  which 
reduces  by  at  least  50%  the  time 
required  to  make  color  plates  for 
printing.  And  the  fidelity  of  the 
plates  is  materially  improved  by 
this  new  apparatus  which  we  call 
a  Color  Corrector. 

“Publishers,  printers,  photo-en¬ 
gravers  and  all  concerned  with 
color  plates  are  vitally  interested 
in  this  revolutionary  development 
since  it  reduces  costs,  saves  time 
and  assures  high  quality  color  re¬ 
production. 

“At  present,  the  Color  Corrector 
is  being  tested  in  cooperation  with 
several  large  po'inters  and  publish¬ 
ers.  We  hope  to  have  the  Correc¬ 
tor  fully  developed  and  in  com¬ 
mercial  production  soon.” 


Block-Long  Plant 
In  Sacramento 

Two  weeks  of  open  house  events 
beginning  May  4  commemorate 
completion  of  the  three-story, 
block-long  plant  housing  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Bee  and  execu¬ 
tive  offices  of  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers.  The  actual  move  into  the 
new  facilities  was  completed  April 
11-13. 


The  celebration  marks  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  second  major  step  in 
the  McClatchy  organization’s  ex¬ 
pansion  program.  The  Modesto 
(Calif.)  Bee  entered  its  new  home 
in  December. 

A  major  remodeling  of  the 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  production 
plant  is  nearing  completion. 

The  new  plant  of  the  95-year- 
old  parent  paper  of  the  McClatchy 
organization  provides  more  than 


200,000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
room  for  future  expansion  both 
upwards  and  in  adjacent  units,  and 
presses  capable  of  50,000  64-page 
papers  hourly. 

Facilities  include  a  railroad  sid¬ 
ing  enabling  easy  handling  of 
newsprint,  14,000  square  feet  de¬ 
voted  to  employe  services  ranging 
from  a  cafeteria  to  a  sun  deck, 
and  complete  photo  and  engraving 
departments. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Aluminum  Foil  Plates  Make  Printing 
Faster;  May  Help  Small  Newspapers 


Visitors  to  the  new  publishing 
and  executive  offices  of  Standard 
Rate  &  Data  Service  at  Evanston, 
Ill.,  recently  saw  a  new  high¬ 
speed  offset  plate  making  process. 
They  saw  a  locked  up  form  of 
type  transferred  direct  to  a  new 
type  of  aluminum  foil  offset  plate 
without  the  use  of  cameras.  The 
plate  was  placed  on  a  press  and 
printed  pages  were  rolling  out  in 
less  than  15  minutes  from  start  of 
the  operation. 

The  SRDS  Direct-Image  Offset 
Plate-Making  Process  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  C.  Laury  Botthof, 
president  of  the  concern,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  three  years  of  experimental 
work.  “This  process,”  he  said, 
"was  developed  to  meet  some  of 
our  own  hi^ly  specialized  needs. 
We  have  not  yet  sought  additional 
uses,  but  there  are  indications  that 
it  may  find  many  applications  in 
printing  and  publishing  of  small 
city  newspapers  wherever  it  is 
necessary  to  re-use  type  forms  in 
which  freshly  set  type  is  used  on 
the  same  page  with  old  type. 
Type  wear  is  eliminated  because 
a  sin^e  impression  takes  care  of 
an  entire  press  run. 

Combine  Both  Methods 

“In  this  process  we  have  com¬ 
bined  the  working  methods  of 
both  letterpress  and  offset  print¬ 
ing. 

“In  making  our  new  plates  we 
follow  letterpress  methods  right 
through  locking  up  a  form  of  type 
or  mixed  type  and  cuts.  Then  we 
switch  over  to  the  other  track  and 
go  offset  the  rest  of  the  way, 
except  that  we  completely  elimi¬ 
nate  all  of  the  present  photo¬ 
graphic  operations.  We  transfer 
the  inked  type  impressions  directly 
on  to  the  face  of  a  dry  sand¬ 
blasted  aluminum  foil  mounted  on 
an  impregnated  card  stock  back¬ 
ing,  just  as  though  we  were  pulling 
a  proof  on  paper.  The  plate  then 
is  processed  mechanically  and  is 
ready  for  the  press. 


“This  new  plate-making  method 
has  a  number  of  obvious  advan¬ 
tages.  Type  wear  and  costly  re¬ 
setting  are  practically  eliminated. 
In  our  case  it  costs  about  $150,- 
000  to  reset  all  of  the  publications 
when  type  becomes  worn.  Press 
makeready  costs  and  time  are  re¬ 
duced,  and  press  time  and  costs 
are  substantially  lower.  On  fast 
offset  presses  we  can  run  up  to 
10,000  impressions  an  hour,  as 
compared  to  1,000  on  flat-bed 
presses.  On  the  offset  side  of  the 
operation  we  eliminate  cameras, 
plate-making  and  developing  op¬ 
erations. 

“It  will  enable  publishers  of 
small  city  newspapers,  particularly 
those  who  operate  commercisd 
printing  departments,  to  swing 
over  to  offset  merely  by  adding  a 
press.  The  men  in  these  shops 
can  utilize  all  of  their  letterpress 
printing  experience  and  know-how 
without  having  to  learn  photo¬ 
graphic  plate-making.  Further¬ 
more,  they  can  use  their  present 
precision  proofing  equipment. 

“If  anyone  wants  to  experiment 


New  building  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service  at  Evanston,  III. 


Walter  E.  Botthof,  founder  and 
publisher,  SR&DS,  in  new  office. 


with  the  process  we’ll  be  glad  to 
show  him  all  we  know  and  to 
have  him  proceed  on  his  own.” 

The  new  publishing  and  execu¬ 
tive  offices  of  SR&DS  demon¬ 
strate  that  when  business  build¬ 
ings  are  made  sufficiently  attrac¬ 
tive  in  appearance,  they  can  be¬ 
come  welcome  in  suburbs. 

Walter  E.  Botthof,  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  31 -year-old  pub¬ 
lishing  organization,  explained  the 
firm  produces  more  than  2,000 
pages  a  month  of  advertising  rates 
and  data.  “Our  entire  production 
facilities  have  been  placed  under 
ground,  in  year-round  air-condi¬ 
tioned  quarters,  with  the  latest 
type  of  daylight  lighting,  and  mu¬ 
sic  for  the  workers  throughout  the 
day,”  he  said.  “None  of  our  pro¬ 
duction  activity  is  visible  from  the 
street." 


C.  Lauiy  Botthof,  president,  SR&DS,  and  son  of  ffie  founder,  shows 
new  direct-image  aluminum  foil  plate  fur  offset  printing. 

Front  Page  Color 
Is  Weekly  Feature 

The  Salinas  Californian  is  usin| 
multi-color  on  its  front  page  as  s 
regular  feature.  Each  Friday,  the 
Californian,  aside  from  its  well- 
established  blue  logotype,  repro¬ 
duces  a  color  cartoon  or  a  local 
picture. 

The  entire  process  from  original 
drawing  to  completed  engraving 
consumes  approximately  four 
hours’  time  for  one  man.  The 
Goss-Duplex  unitubular  press  of 
32-page  capacity,  equipped  with 
two  three-color  units,  handles  the 
job.  Three  basic  colors,  red,  blue 
and  yellow,  are  maintained  in  the 
fountains  at  all  times.  Double  re¬ 
versing  cylinders  through  color 
units  permits  full  press  capacity. 

Piqua  (all  to  Move 
Into  Hoisery  Fadory 

The  Piqua  (Ohio)  Daily  Call 
has  purchased  an  industrial  build¬ 
ing,  formerly  a  hosiery  factory,  as 
its  new  publishing  home.  A  48- 
page  press  will  be  installed, 
tripling  the  capacity  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  equipment.  Other  equipment 
will  be  added  and  extensive  altera¬ 
tions  made  to  the  building.  The 
Call  has  been  in  its  present  plant 
for  50  years.  Just  a  day  after 
plans  for  the  new  plant  were  told, 
fire  that  broke  out  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  destroyed  a  carload  of  news¬ 
print  and  damaged  some  office 
equipment. 


Ray  While  Relires 
From  PorHand  Journal 

Ray  B.  White,  head  of  the  ad 
alley  for  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal  since  1928,  and  a  Journal  em¬ 
ploye  for  more  than  45  years,  re¬ 
tired  May  3.  He  took  his  first  job 
in  the  printing  department  of  a 
newspaper  in  Emporium,  Pa., 
when  he  was  12  years  old  and 
learned  to  set  type  in  his  13th 
year.  He  will  observe  his  73rd 
birthday  anniversary  in  July. 

Coming  West  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  he  was  foreman  for  three 
years  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery 
print  shop  at  Mt.  Angel,  Ore., 
then  foreman  at  the  Medford 
(Ore.)  Mail-Tribune  and  the  As¬ 
toria  Morning  Astorian.  For  a 
time  he  published  a  weekly. 
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Out  of  800  English-language  news¬ 
papers  that  entered.  The  Daily  News- 
Tribune  of  LaSalle,  Ill.,  was  selected  as 
the  winner  of  the  F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cup 
in  the  22nd  annual  exhibition  of  news¬ 
paper  typography,  presswork,  and 
make-up.  When  this  paper  won  the 
cup  last  year  the  judges  said  they  con¬ 
sidered  it  “one  of  the  finest  printing  jobs 
we  have  seen  anywhere  at  any  time.” 


SCAN-A-GRAVING$  help  Ayer  Cup  winner  repeat 


For  the  second  successive  year.  The  Daily 
News-Tribune  of  LaSalle,  Ill.,  (circulation 
14,095 )  has  won  the  F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cup  for 
excellence  in  typography,  presswork,  and  make¬ 
up.  This  is  only  the  fourth  time  in  22  years  of 
Ayer  Cup  competition  that  a  small-town  news¬ 
paper  has  won.  And  it  is  also  the  first  time  that 
a  paper  with  less  than  300,000  circulation  has 
won  the  cup  more  than  once.  The  News- 
Tribune  needs  only  one  more  win  to  retire  the 
present  cup. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  experience  with 
the  Scan-a-graver,  the  News-Tribune  now  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  this  low-cost  method  of  mak¬ 


ing  quality  halftones.  John  Barron,  mechanical 
superintendent,  says  the  paper  is  more  enthusi¬ 
astic  than  ever  about  the  results. 

First  honorable  mention  in  the  less-than- 
10,000-circulation  class  went  to  The  Monessen 
( Pa. )  Daily  Independent.  This  paper  also  uses 
Scan-a-gravings  extensively. 

The  increasing  use  of  pictures  on  front  pages 
was  considered  worth  noting  by  the  judges,  who 
also  pointed  out  that  these  pictures  are  being 
better  handled.  The  Scan-a-graver  is  helping 
over  600  daily  newspapers  to  build  readership, 
improve  appearance  and  raise  over-all  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality  at  low  cost. 


The  Fairchild  Scan-a-Graver  offers  you  new  econ¬ 
omy  and  flexibility,  without  sacrificing  quality,  for 
reproducing  pictures  in  your  paper.  For  full  infor¬ 
mation  write  to  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument 
Corporatian,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Boulevard,  Jamaica  1, 
New  York.  Department  I20-40AI. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER 


A 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

'Weekly'  Plant 
To  Add  18  Units 

Plans  for  expansion  of  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  of  the  newly-estab¬ 
lished  San  Francisco  plant  produc¬ 
ing  the  American  Weekly  are  re¬ 
vealed  by  Pacific  Neo  Gravure 
Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  Cuneo 
Press,  Inc. 

Press  facilities  will  be  nearly 
tripled  by  year-end,  it  is  stated 
in  the  official  announcement  of 
the  completion  of  the  new  three- 
story  plant  in  time  to  produce  the 
first  rotogravure  issue  of  the 
Hearst  magazine,  which  appears 
May  10. 

The  new  plant  was  acquired, 
renovated,  and  equipped  with  10- 
in-line  units  of  rotogravure  presses 
following  the  award  of  the  $60,- 


000,000  American  Weekly  contract 
to  the  Cuneo  organization  several 
months  ago. 

Later  this  year  Pacific  Neo 
Gravure  will  have  installed  an  ad¬ 
ditional  battery  of  18  units  of  ro¬ 
togravure  presses,  all  the  last  word 
in  design  and  mechanical  excel¬ 
lence,  Milo  Preston,  manager,  ad¬ 
vised. 

The  new  location,  at  Second  and 
Townsend  Streets,  provides  66,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  plant’s  American  Weekly 
quota  is  2,000,000  copies  weekly, 
the  company  stated.  The  remain¬ 
ing  8,000,000  copies  are  being 
printed  by  Cuneo's  Chicago  plant 
and  by  the  new  multi-million  dol¬ 
lar  plant  the  parent  organization 
has  built  at  Weehawken,  N.  J. 

The  Coast  plant  expansion  is 
the  second  since  1944,  when  the 
company  opened  a  two-story  plant 
here  employing  50  persons.  Mr. 
Preston  was  for  many  years  with 
Cuneo’s  Chicago  plant. 


Get  Superior  Quality  While 
Pre-shrinking  with 
Alice  Evenray  Mat  Dryer 


HERE  ARE  SOME  OF 
MORE  THAN  100  USERS: 

Chicago  Daily  News 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Denver  Post 
Detroit  News 
Houston  Chronicle 
Miami  Herald 
Minneapolis  Star  & 
Tribune 

N.  Y.  World-Telegram 
USERS  REPORT:  j, 

*  Type  appears  sharper  ki  v  u  u  x  •!. 

*  Halftones  cleaner  N.  Y.  Herald-Tribune 

*  l*/|  inch  shrinkage  per  page 

*  Less  drying  time 

*  Maximum  depth  of  mould 

retained 

*  Plates  wear  longer 

*  More  depth  in  bowls  of  type 

*  Uniform  drying 

EVENRAY'S  original  and  new  principle  in  infra-red  drying  uses 
patented  gold  reflectors  plus  effective  air  circulation  which  pro¬ 
vides  unrestricted  escape  for  moisture.  That's  why  you  get  faster, 
more  uniform  drying  with  improved  reproduction. 

ALICO,  INC.  West  Springfield,  Mass. 


Plate  gage  applied  to  curved  stereo 
plate. 

Plate  Thickness 
Gage  Developed 

Capital  Tool  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  of  Brentwood,  Md., 
has  applied  for  a  patent  to  manu¬ 
facture  its  newest  product,  the 
Capco  Plate  Gage.  Specialists  in 
the  design  of  pressroom  equip¬ 
ment,  the  company  has  previously 
introduced  portable  ink  fountain, 
rewinder  and  core  stripper. 

Joseph  P.  Dorr  designed  the 
plate  gage  to  check  the  thickness 
of  standard  stereotype  plates. 
Deviations  from  the  ideal  plate 
thickness  are  revealed  on  a  direct 
reading  dial  which  is  calibrated  in 
thousands  of  an  inch.  By  an 
unique  pressure  arrangement,  the 
gage  is  made  automatic  and  in¬ 
dependent  of  operator  influence. 

Mr.  Dorr  says  the  plate  gage 
is  a  tool  that  will  guard  against 
out-sized  plates  and  cut  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  replating  and  costly  web 
breaks. 

Modernization 

Another  step  in  making  the 
composing  room  of  the  Albany 
(Ore.)  Democrat  -  Herald  one  of 
the  most  modem  and  efficient  in 
the  Pacific’  Northwest  will  be  the 
addition  of  a  Model  30  Linotype 
machine.  The  Democrat-Herald 
composing  room  has  been  almost 
completely  re-tooled  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  and  under 
the  foremanship  of  Ernest  Fin- 
gerlos  is  turning  out  an  average 
of  about  14  pages  daily  with  ease. 


Those  who  demand  perfect  mats, 
perfect  plates  and  a  perfect  final 
rceult,  start  with  the  knowledKe 
that  perfect  CHASES  are  vitally 
important. 

We  have  served  clients  in  this 
exacting  field  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Consult  us  If  YOU  have 
a  problem. 


nmGRicnn  steei 

EHRSE  CO.  tOin-ElfiRTI  WENUE 

lONC  BUNt  OTT  i  MEW  TWtK 

mu  mI(  if  •>  Asiin  m^m 


Keeper  Fadlllates 
Double  Truck  Ads 

Clarence  Keller,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  pressroom 
foreman,  has  been  awarded  $1,000 
by  the  paper’s  suggestion  com¬ 
mittee  for  development  of  a  steel 
keeper  used  to  hold  the  tail  of 
double  truck  plates  ti^t  against 
the  press  cylinder  at  high  speeds. 

The  keeper  is  credited  with  sav¬ 
ing  time,  increasing  press  produc¬ 
tion  and  eliminating  casting  of  ex¬ 
tra  double  plates. 

P-D  Business  Manager  Charles 
J.  Hentschell  described  the  device 
as  “an  outstanding  aid  to  better 
printing  and  faster  production 
when  double  truck  ads  are  run.” 

Before  the  keeper  was  put  in 
use,  double  stereotype  plates  had 
to  be  cast  twice,  changed  at  least 
once  a  day  because  bottom  edge 
of  the  casts  would  lift  from  the 
cylinder  at  high  speeds. 

The  P-D’s  Wood  presses  have 
lugs  to  hold  the  head  of  double 
plate  in  place  on  cylinder,  but  no 
lugs  to  hold  the  lower  edge.  The 
three-inch  long  keeper  was  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  in  beside  the  margin 
bar.  Two  are  needed  to  hold  the 
tail  of  each  double  plate  in  place. 
Forty-eight  of  these  keepers  have 
been  turned  out  by  the  P-D  ma¬ 
chine  shop. 

4  Four-Color  Pages 
In  Brisbane  Telegraph 

Using  a  new  Goss  Headliner 
press,  the  Brisbane  (Queensland) 
Telegraph  made  history  in  Aus¬ 
tralian  journalism  on  Anzac  Day 
by  using  four-color  editorial  and 
advertising  content. 

The  front  page  was  a  four-color 
design  symbolizing  Australia’s 
fighting  men,  by  Telegraph  Artist 
Wilson  Cooper;  another  full  page 
in  colors  was  a  picture  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  Telegraph  Artist 
Frank  Rowland.  There  were  two 
four-color  advertisements.  The 
color  blocks  were  produced  by 
Telegraph  Artist  W.  D.  McKenzie. 


Elrod 

produces  economically 
e-ads,  slugs,  rule,  base 
oi  the  highest  quality 

• 

Ll'DLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Avo  Chicaqo  14 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Plastic  Cut  Studio 
Services  35  Papers 


HOW  TO  SAVE  MONEY 


ON  TYPE  METAL 


Combining  a  commercial  pho¬ 
tographic  studio  with  an  engrav¬ 
ing  service  has  proved  a  boon  to 
a  flock  of  Oregon  weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  several  magazines. 

Thirty-five  newspapers  are  on 
the  customer  list  of  the  Grove 
studio  at  Forest  Grove,  Ore., 
which  each  week  not  only  services 
them  with  85-screen  engravings, 
but  develops,  prints  and  even  takes 
many  of  their  pictures.  Each  eral  newspapers,  where  all  have  a 

month  the  studio  turns  out  from  common  interest  in  the  subject 
12,000  to  15,000  inches  of  engrav-  and  there  is  no  overlapping  of  cir- 
ings.  culations. 

Ofttimes  editors  rely  on  the  In  addition,  the  studio  has  its 
judgment  of  Owner-Manager  Hans  steady  trade  of  formal  portrait 
Running,  a  former  newspaperman,  sittings.  Some  papers  rely  on  its 
for  the  selection  and  editing  of  portrait  file  for  “mug”  shots, 
their  negatives. 

Mr.  Running  has  gained  their  Uauf  TpiTin  fniltrAl 
confidence  by  telling  them  when  icm|l  VVIIIIUI 

their  pictures  aren’t  suitable  for  DrAfllirAfI  IaE  Traflo 

decent  reproduction,  thus  saving  rlUUUlCU  lUI  110110 

them  the  cost  of  the  engraving.  Production  is  being  completed 
Many  times,  too,  when  a  number  on  the  first  units  of  a  precision 
of  pictures  is  involved,  he  does  temperature  control  to  supplement 
layouts  for  the  editors,  who  don’t  the  Star  Close  Range  TTiermo- 
view  the  finished  product  until  it  stat,  which  is  being  continued  by 
arrives  ready  for  the  presses.  Linotype  Parts  Co. 

Not  long  after  he  acquired  the  The  Microstat,  like  the  Star 
Grove  studio,  Mr.  Running  in-  Thermostat,  is  a  two-wire  control 
stalled  a  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver.  working  directly  from  the  line 
That  was  in  March  1951.  He  current,  and  does  away  with  the 
started  out  with  five  “charter  relay  mechanism  and  resistor  in 


BY  USING  THE 


Hans  Running,  owner-manager 
of  the  Grove  studio. 


Where  thefe  is  molten  type  metal,  there 
is  dross.  And  dross  is  a  m<»nster  which 
eats  up  tin  ! 


When  you  lose  tin,  you  have  casting  and 
printing  headaches  .  .  .  you  have  increased 
costs,  decreased  profits. 


Under  the  Federated  MOR-TIN  plan, 
dross  from  Stereotype.  Linotype  or  Intertype, 
Monotype  or  Ludlow  is  replaced 
pound-for-pound  by  a  high-tin  adjusting  alloy. 
MOR-TIN  metal  restores  the  elements 
lost  in  the  dross  and  maintains 
your  metal  at  its  proper  standard. 


Phe  cost  of  the  MOR-TIN  plan  is  not  high, 
because  your  dross  carries  the  burden 
of  expense.  Ship  Federated  your  dross  . . 
get  back  MOR-TIN  replacement  metal 
for  a  nominal  conversion  charge. 


If  you  would  like  further  details  on 
the  MOR-TIN  plan,  just  write 
Federated’s  Type  Metal 
Department  for  free  literature 
...  or  ask  your  Federated 
salesman  next  time  he  calls. 


WILLIAM  GINSBERG 
ASSOCIATES 


For  type  metals  , . .  for 
SAVALOY,  a  new  stick-type 
flux,  or  SAVEMET, 
the  dry  powder  flux  . . , 
see  Federated  first. 


K^oniulung^  C^n^ineerd 

331  MADISON  AYE.,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
Specializing  In  Newspaper  Plants 
SOME  OF  OUR  JOBS: 

N.  Y.  World-Telcxnun  A  San 
The  Orrffon  Journal 
The  Oreconlan 
Ullkee  Barre  Record  A 
TImee  Leader 
Akron  Beacon  Jonmal 
PlttobniKh  Post  Ganette 
Beaaniont  Enterprise  A  Jonmal 
Pt.  Worth  Star-Telntram 
n  Paso  Times  A  Herald  Post 


Miami  Herald 
Cleveland  Press 
Dallas  News 
Newark  Star  Ledger 
ijOtiK  Island  Press 
Ft.  Worth  Press 
Harrlsbnrc  Patriot  A  News 
Worcester  Telecram  A  Gazette 
New  Britain  Herald 
Lancaster  Newspapers 
IndianapoUs  Times 


AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 


\ 


t 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Growing  business  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area  will  take  another 
forward  step  with  the  completion 
of  the  new  Denver  factory  of  the 
Howard  Flint  Ink  Company. 

Located  at  8th  and  Canosa 
Streets,  the  new  building  will  have 
23,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  served 
by  a  siding  of  the  Colorado  and 
Southern  Railroad. 

Entirely  modem  and  efficient 
new  mills,  mixers,  and  blending 
equipment  are  l^ing  installed, 
which  will  triple  the  production 
capacity  of  the  present  Flint  fac¬ 
tory  in  Denver,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1936.  All  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain  States  will  be  served  by  this 
new  plant. 

The  new  factory  is  scheduled  to 
be  in  full  production  by  June  1. 
T.  H.  Vollmer  is  plant  manager. 
He  has  been  with  the  company 
for  20  years. 


Denver  factory  of  Howard  Flint  Ink  Company, 


Plant  Preserves 
Hisfork  Motif 


The  more  than  300  employes 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
News-Press  and  Radio  Station 
KTMS  are  getting  accustomed  to 
the  enlarged  building  housing  the 
two  enterprises,  recently  dedicat¬ 
ed  in  a  golden  jubilee  anniversary 
of  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
newspaper,  Thomas  M.  Storke. 

5,000  Visitors 

More  than  5,000  visitors  were 
shown  through  the  new  plant.  Of 
Spanish-Moorish  architecture,  the 
new  building  envelopes  the  old, 
doubling  the  floor  space  to  50,000 
square  feet.  It  spreads  across  one 
end  of  De  la  Guerra  Plaza  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  district.  At 
the  other  end,  across  De  la  Guerra 
Street,  stands  the  De  la  Guerra 
mansion,  once  the  capital  of 
Southern  California. 

A  large  California  Bear  flag 
will  have  a  place  of  honor  just 
below  Old  Glory  on  the  flagstaff 
atop  the  new  tower  section  of  the 
building. 


$160,000  Outlay 


Recent  addition  of  a  $22,000 
Goss  Cox-O-Type  press  to  the 
plant  of  the  Las  Vegas  (N.  M.) 
Daily  Optic  has  brought  the  three- 
year  New  Mexico  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  outlay  for  new  equipment  to 
$160,000,  according  to  Lincoln 
O’Brien,  corporation  president. 


Set  of  Manuals 

The  Intertype  School  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  has  issu^  a  set  of  manuals 
covering  maintenance,  routine  re¬ 
minders  for  lubrication  and  oper¬ 
ation,  and  homework  assignments. 
Joseph  F.  Sorace  is  in  charge  of 
the  school. 


Home  of  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press. 


ITS  in  Meridian 


GifI  to  College 


r  J  n  I  J  rougniy  lavb,  ut-a  saia,  aaoing 

UfOUnOS  rrOniOtGd  that  the  economies  in  newsprint 

.  r  consumption  which  will  result 
Merle  D.  Grounds,  a  printer  for  of  the  new  high- 

34  years,  has  been  promoted  from  shrinkage  mats  will  more  than 
night  foreinan  to  composing  room  offset  increased  costs  of  the  mats 
foreman  of  the  Portland  Oregon-  ,o  publishers. 
lan.  ^ 

Scott  in  Stamford  Pigment  Price  Up 

The  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advo-  Manufacturers  of  tungstated  pig- 
cate  is  now  being  printed  on  a  ments,  largely  used  in  printing 
new  Walter  Scott  &  Co.  press  inks,  are  granted  an  increase  of 
which  replaces  a  press  used  for  55  cents  a  pound  in  the  ceiling 
29  years.  price  of  their  product  by  OPS. 
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SOME 

PROMINENT 
NEWSPAPER 
PLANTS  USING  ; 
WOOD  PRESSES 
AND  PRESSROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


WOOD  newspaper  machinery  is  standard  equip¬ 
ment  in  leading  newspaper  plants  from  coast-to- 
coast.  Publishers  everywhere  acclaim  its  depend¬ 
ability  whether  they  publish  large  metropolitan 
dailies  or  smaller  city  newspapers. 

As  time  rolls  on,  so  do  WOOD  presses... depend¬ 
able,  troublefree  machines  that  insure  for  their 
users  more  time  to  concentrate  on  other  impor¬ 
tant  matters.  It’s  a  plus  value,  worthy  of  serious 
thought  whenever  plant  expansion  or  moderniza¬ 
tion  programs  are  being  considered. 


•  New  YoHi  Time* 


*  St.  Lowi*  Post-Di*patcfi 


*  Ginclnnoti  Time«>Stor 


St.  Paul  Diepotcii 
and  Pioneer  Press 


•  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News 


Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin 


Philadelphia  Inquirer 


*  Boston  Rewrd 


•  Providence  Joumol 
and  Bulletin 


*  Hartford  Courant 


•  Newsday— Long  Islond 


*  Doytono  Beach 
News^urnol 


•  Oslumbus  Ohio 
Hilltop  Record 


SEND  FOR  UmATURF 
DESCRIBING  WOOD  PRESSES, 
PRESSROOM  AND  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINRRO,  NEW  JHtSEY  •  SALES  OFRCE;  501  FIFTH  AVOlUE,  NEW  YORK  17 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Proofroom  Control 
Desk  at  Chi.  Trib 

A  ‘giant-size”  proofroom  copy 
desk  has  been  installed  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  connecting 
the  spacious  copy  desk  with  a  new 
conveyor  system  that  handles 
material  from  the  composing 
room. 

The  desk  has  16  shelves,  20 
drawers  and  a  built-in  filing  cabi¬ 
net.  The  desk,  which  increases 
efficiency  by  centralizing  the  en¬ 
tire  proofreading  operation,  was 
designed  by  Frank  Frawley,  night 
foreman,  and  Arthur  Lietz,  Trib¬ 
une  proofreader. 

Working  behind  the  new  desk 
without  interference,  the  desk  man 
can  conveniently  and  quickly  sort 
copy  coming  in  from  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,  via  the  new  conveyor 
system.  The  16  shelves  inside  the 
desk  are  labeled  according  to 
various  sections  and  editions  of 
the  Tribune. 

According  to  its  time  element, 
copy  is  taken  from  its  shelf  and 
placed  in  a  hopper  at  the  top  of 

1  u  A.\.  r  j  aiiiuii  aa  unjuuciiuii  vv/- 

n  proofreader  ordinator  of  the  (Wis.) 

picks  It  up.  On  the  outside  of  j„. 

elude  research  in  all  phases  of 
daily  production  of  pictures  and 
art  work  with  emphasis  on  color. 

His  studies  will  cover  metals, 
inks,  paper  and  photographic  mate¬ 
rials  to  achieve  higher  production 
quality  of  color  as  well  as  black 
and  white  in  the  daily  high-speed 
run-of-paper  printing. 

Elmer  J.  Staab  succeeds  Mr. 
Dumke  as  photographic  manager 
of  the  Journal,  and  the  post  of 
assistant  photographic  manager 
has  been  assigned  to  James  N. 
Meyer.  Both  have  long  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  photo  staff. 

Mr.  Dumke  has  just  been 
awarded  the  Sprague  Memorial 
award  of  the  National  Press  Pho- 
brick  and  concrete  building  with  tographers  Association  “for  his  un¬ 
asphalt  tile  floors.  The  paper,  usual  service  to  press  photography, 
founded  in  1886,  has  occupied  his  creative  ability,  his  progress  in 
temporary  quarters  since  fire  dam-  helping  build  one  of  the  first  news- 
aged  its  building  some  time  ago.  paper  photo  departments.” 


Arthus  Lietz,  left,  Chicago  Tribune  proofreader,  and  Frank  Frawley, 
night  foreman,  demonstrate  operation  of  new  proofroom  control  desk. 

Dumke  to  Head 
Research  Liaison 

Robert  H.  Dumke  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  a  newly-created  po¬ 
sition  as  production  research  co- 


Crossword  Puzzie 
Expense  is  Cut 

Use  of  a  transparent  grid  has 
cut  the  cost  of  producing  cross¬ 
word  puzzles  at  the  New  Herald 
Herald  Tribune,  according  to 
James  McGowan,  production  man¬ 
ager. 

Formerly  a  ruled  form  was  used 
for  the  daily  puzzles;  and  the  var- 
itypist  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  achieving  proper  registration  of 
the  letters  and  numbers.  Sunday 
puzzles  appearing  in  This  week 
magazine  took  much  artist  time  in 
handlettering  the  answers. 

Now  the  typing  is  done  on  blank 
paper  for  both  daily  and  Sunday 
puzzles.  For  the  Herald  Tribune’s 
copy  the  Varityper  is  set  at  14 
characters  to  the  inch.  A  single 


the  desk,  accessible  to  Tribune 
staffers  who  want  to  check  for 
reference  or  errors,  is  a  nine- 
drawer  filing  cabinet  containing 
dead  copy. 

Six  more  drawers,  three  on 
either  side,  contains  files  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  articles.  Fourteen  small¬ 
er  drawers  hold  proofreaders’ 
supplies. 

An  overhead  conveyor  system 
transports  the  copy  from  the  com¬ 
posing  room  to  the  proofroom’s 
copy  desk. 


In  New  Building 

The  Brewton  (Ala.)  Standard 
has  moved  into  a  new  one-story 


IDEAL  DX  SYNTHETIC  ROLLERS 
The  Finest  News  Roller  Ever  Seen! 


Print  classifieds  and  halftones  com¬ 
parable  with  commercial  printing. 

Outstanding  front  pages 
for  quick  newsstand  sale. 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Huntington  Pork,  Calif.  Chicago  8,  Illinois  long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 


At  a  party  when  fellow  employes  celebrated  their  advancement  to  new 
jobs:  Left  to  right — Elmer  Staab,  Robert  Dumke  and  James  Meyer. 

crossword  puzzle  square  is  four 
characters  wide,  which  means  sin¬ 
gle  characters  (whether  numbers 
or  answer  letters)  are  three  spaces 
apart.  The  platen  is  turned  five 
“clicks”  for  vertical  spacing. 

A  transparent  grid  is  laid  over 
the  copy.  Perfect  registration  re¬ 
sults.  Benday  is  dropped  in  by 
the  artist;  and  cuts  are  made.  Ar¬ 
tist  time  has  been  reduced  approxi¬ 
mately  70%  and  four  hours  of 
typing  produces  the  copy  for  one 
week’s  puzzles. 


Printing  Firms'  Profit 
Up  31*''°  Before  Taxes 

Profits  of  United  States  printing 
and  publishing  corporations  after 
taxes  were  4%  higher  in  1951 
than  1950,  while  profits  before 
taxes  were  31%  higher,  according 
to  combined  quarterly  estimates 
made  public  this  week  by  the  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion. 

In  1950,  profits  before  taxes 
were  $279,000,000  and  moved  up 
to  $365,000,000  for  1951,  while 
profits  after  taxes  were  $160,000,- 
000  for  1950,  and  $167,000,000 
for  1951,  the  report  stated. 

Spartan  Booklet 

A  64-page  specimen  booklet  on 
Linotype’s  Spartan  family  has  just 
been  published  by  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company.  The  booklet 


Rotary  for  Non-Daily 

The  Lancaster  (S.  C.)  News, 
semi-weekly,  is  using  a  Hoe  16- 
page  rotary  newspaper  press,  the 
first  non-daily  in  the  state  to  in¬ 
stall  a  rotary.  The  press  replaces 
a  Miehle  flat-bed  hand-fed  press 
in  use  for  26  years. 

Weekly  in  Tabloid 

To  facilitate  expansion,  the 


shows  the  full  range  of  Spartan  Pikes  Peak  Journal,  70  -  year  -  old 
faces  available  for  Linotype  com-  Colorado  weekly,  has  been  con- 
position.  A  popular  sans  serif  verted  to  tabloid  format  by  its 
type,  Spartan  was  introduced  early  brother-sister  publishing  team,  Joe 
in  1939.  and  Frances  Graham. 
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Alaskan  Doily  I 
Hit  for  $25M) 

In  Libel  Suit  I 


^  AIR  ME 


Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


Fairbanks,  Alaska  —  Golden 
North  Airlines,  Inc.,  a  non-sched- 
uled  airline  which  formerly  oper¬ 
ated  in  Alaska,  has  obtained  a  libel 
judgment  against  the  Fairbanks 
Daih  News-Miner  in  the  amount 
of  $25,000. 

The  action  was  based  upon  the 
publication  of  an  editorial,  a  re¬ 
print  from  the  Juneau  Alaska  Em¬ 
pire.  The  airlines  later  filed  suit 
against  the  Empire  and  the  An-  1 
chorage  (Alaska)  Daily  News.  \ 
“The  suit  against  the  Anchorage  j 
News,  incidentally,  is  entirely  out  | 
of  reason,”  C.  W.  Sncdden,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News-Miner  told  j 
Editor  &  Publisher.  “The  An-  | 
chorage  News  never  published  the  I 
editorial  at  all.  The  editorial  in  ' 
question,  however,  was  reprinted  | 
by  the  Ketchikan  Daily  News  at  i 
about  the  same  time  we  printed  it. 
Undoubtedly  the  airline  people 
have  confused  the  two  newspa-  j 
pers.” 

Mr.  Snedden  added  that  he  | 
would  appeal  the  judgment  against  ' 
his  newspaper  to  the  Supreme  | 
Court  if  necessary.  j 

The  suits  against  the  three  news-  i 
papers  totalled  $185,000.  The  air-  [ 
line  asked  $50,000  from  the  News- 
Miner  and  it  seeks  $60,000  from 
the  Daily  News  and  $75,000  from 
the  Empire. 

The  company  charged  that  the 
editorial  damaged  the  concern  at  ' 
a  time  when  it  was  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  the  government  1 
over  the  right  to  operate.  The 
name  of  the  airline  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  editorial,  but  the 
complaint  charged  that  there  were 
only  a  limited  number  of  non- 
schedulcd  airlines  in  the  territory 
at  the  time,  and  that  the  editorial 
reflected  heavily  on  Golden  North. 

The  $25,000  judgment  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  largest  ever  award¬ 
ed  in  a  libel  case  against  an  Alas¬ 
kan  newspaper. 


Marlin  "Welcomed  Aboard"  .  .  .  Last 

month  the  first  fleet  delivery  of  the  Navy’s 
.Martin  1’5M-1  Marlin  took  place  durint; 
“.Meet  The  .Marlin  Day”  ceremonies  at 
Norfolk  Naval  .Air  Station,  Va.  These  new, 
completely  electronically  eijiiipped  anti¬ 
submarine  seaplanes  will  eventually  re¬ 
place  the  famous  old  Martin  I’BM  .Mari¬ 
ners.  Even  before  the  formal  ceremonies — 
during  the  flight  test  stage — the  Marlin 
performed  for  the  first  time  one  of  its 
numerous  designed  missions  when  it  was 
used  to  rescue  the  famous  .Marine  .Ace,  Lt. 
Col.  Marion  Carl,  from  the  open  waters 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  after  he  was  forced 
to  bail  out  of  another  Navy  plane. 


Freezing's  the  Story  behind  delicious  hot 
meals  served  on  U.  S.  flights  of  Trans 
World  Airlines,  one  of  the  lines  flying  ad¬ 
vanced  Martin  Airliners.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  food  served  on  TWA’s  coast- 
to-coast  runs  is  prepared  in  its  Kansas 
City  Production  Kitchen.  Then  the  cooked 
meals  are  frozen — first  in  pre-cool  to  lose 
body  heat;  then  in  blast,  fifty  below; 
finally  in  hold,  ten  below.  These  frozen 
meals,  as  needed,  are  air-shipped  to  the 
line’s  six  outlying  food  units  which  restore 
it  in  special  ovens.  The  meal  you  eat  on  a 
TWA  transport  may  be  three  months  old 
when  restored,  yet  it’s  as  tasty  as  the  day 
it  was  cooked. 


duced  and  reshaped  fin  area.  Increased 
storage  capacity  of  liquid  oxygen  and 
alcohol  for  the  20,000-lb.  ^hrust  rocket 
engine  means  longer  burning  time  and 
that  in  turn  means  higher  altitude.  Viking 
7  set  the  present  altitude  mark  last  summer 
at  135  miles. 


High  Lights  .  .  .  “Flying  Safecracker’’ 
Robert  Tripe,  lock  expert  of  Denver,  last 
year  flew  10.000  miles  to  open  safes  or 
stubborn  locks  .  .  .  An  engine  on  an  Air 
Rescue  Service  Plane  recently  completed 
1200  hours  of  flight  time  without  being 
changed,  for  a  distance  equivalent  to  seven 
trips  around  the  world  .  .  .  T  he  prototype 
of  one  World  War  II  fighter,  started  in 
1936,  cost  S612,000  for  initial  develop¬ 
ment,  tooling  and  manufacture.  The 
vastly  more  complex  prototype  of  its 
modern  jet  counterpart,  started  in  1946, 
cost  )55,09 1,000. 


Shopo  of  Things  to  Como  in  high  altitude 
flight  is  indicated  by  two  new  altimeters 
under  development  by  tbe  USAF’s  Air 
Research  and  Development  Command. 
Anticipating  a  future  need  for  strato¬ 
spheric  measuring  devices,  the  develop¬ 
ment  includes  one  type  altimeter  designed 
for  operation  between  150,000  and  300,000 
feet  and  the  other  between  300,000  and 
500,000  feet. 


State  Issues  Code 
To  Guide  Advertisers 

Madison,  Wis. — A  list  of  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  advertising  prac¬ 
tice  and  suggested  ethics  for  the 
guidance  of  retailers  and  other 
businessmen  has  been  promulgat¬ 
ed  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  fair  trade 
practices  law. 

The  recommendations  were 
prompted  by  a  recent  increase  in 
complaints  on  the  failure  of  some 
advertisers  to  disclose  material 
facts  in  their  copy,  according  to 
A.  J.  Madler,  department  counsel. 

He  said  that  comments  in  the 
^de  were  merely  recommenda- 
hons  and  not  orders  or  regulations, 
but  indicated  that  if  complaints 
wntinue  to  increase,  a  public 
hearing  will  be  held  on  the  matter. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  lor  Mot  10, 


Clotiroom  in  the  Sky  .  .  .  Higher  education 
is  really  getting  higher  these  days.  .At  least 
that’s  the  case  at  Purdue  University  in 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  where  there  is  a  course 
that’s  unique  among  the  world’s  colleges — 
an  .Air  Fransportation  curriculum  where 
students  learn  the  mechanics  of  operating 
an  airline  by  actually  operating  one. 


Moro  Fool  for  Higher  Flight  is  the  recipe 
that  Martin  and  Naval  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  engineers  think  will  enable  Viking  8 
to  break  tbe  world’s  altitude  record  for 
single-stage  rockets.  The  basic  Navy  Vik¬ 
ing  rocket  has  been  redesigned  with  in¬ 
creased  diameter,  reduced  length  and  re- 

lf52 


Special  Weapons  Activities  at  .Martin,  ever 
increasing  in  importance,  were  highlighted 
last  fall  by  the  announcement  of  the  Air 
Force’s  .Martin  B-61  .Matador  pilotless 
bomber,  shown  here.  Martin’s  background 
of  experience  on  the  .Matador,  the  Navy’s 
KDM-1  Plover  target  aircraft  and  the 
Navy’s  Viking  high-altitude  research 
rocket  is  now  being  applied  to  a  new  series 
ot  air  and  ground  weapons.  One  of  them, 
a  highly  advanced  air-to-air  weapon,  is 
expected  to  have  its  first  flight  this  year. 

^  AIRCRAFT 
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Five  Sun-Times 
Men  Promoted 
Under  New  Plan 

Chicago — Larry  Knott,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  advertising  director,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Gabe  Jo¬ 
seph  as  advertis- 
ing  manager  and 
four  other  staff  K  V 

promotions,  effec- 
tive  May  1.  f  }  M 

Paul  J.  Has-  ^  ^  ^ 
sett,  formerly 
manager  of  gen- 
eral  advertising,  '  ?  ^ 

becomes  retail  ad-  ^1 

vertising  man-  * 

^^David  A.  Pres- 
ton,  automotive  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  promoted  to  man¬ 
ager  of  general  advertising. 

Marvin  Engelhardt  and  Charles 
Kleinert  have  been  named  division 
retail  staff  managers. 

Expand  Retail  Program 

Mr.  Knott  told  E&P  the  depart¬ 
mental  promotions  are  a  part  of 
the  expanded  advertising  operation 
at  the  Sun-Times.  During  the  past 
few  months,  he  said,  eight  young 
salesmen  have  been  transferred 
from  the  classified  department  to 
the  display  staff.  The  divisional 
retail  staff  managers,  newly-cre¬ 
ated  positions,  will  supervise  the 
activities  of  the  younger  salesmen 
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in  the  retail  ad  department. 

Mr.  Joseph,  newly-appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  |in 
19.^0.  He  joined  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  advertising  staff,  where  for 
12  years  he  worked  in  classified, 
business  research  and  retail.  In 
1941,  when  the  Chicago  Sun  was 


established,  he  joined  the  Sun’s  re-  , 
tail  ad  staff  and  shortly  thereafter 
was  appointed  retail  advertising  | 
manager.  He  has  been  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Sun- 
Times  since  1947  and  was  named  , 
assistant  advertising  director  in 
1950. 

Mr.  Hassett,  S-T  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  joined  the  Tribune 
advertising  staff  in  1928,  after  at¬ 
tending  Loyola  University,  Chi¬ 
cago.  After  14  years  with  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  he  joined  the  Sun  in  1942. 
He  moved  to  the  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  office  of  the  Sun  in  1944 
and  in  1945  was  appointed  Eastern 
advertising  manager.  Last  year,  he 
returned  to  Chicago  to  become 
manager  of  general  advertising. 

Mr.  Preston,  general  advertising 
manager,  joined  the  Times  in  1929 
upon  graduation  from  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Michigan.  He  served  in  all 
divisions  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  from  1943  to  1945  he 
was  assistant  to  the  business  man¬ 
ager.  Since  1950,  he  has  been 
automotive  advertising  manager. 

Mr.  Engelhardt  and  Mr.  Klein¬ 
ert  were  both  retail  ad  salesmen  on 
the  Times  and  later  with  the  Sun- 
Times,  concentrating  on  depart¬ 
ment  store  accounts. 

■ 

Admen  Give  Plaque 
To  Press  Institute 

Members  of  the  American  Press 
Institute’s  first  seminar  on  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  have  presented 
a  plaque  to  the  Institute  “in  grate¬ 
ful  acknowledgment  for  its  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  advancement  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.” 

Etched  in  black  in  the  11  x  18 
inch  stainless  steel  plaque  are  the 
signatures  of  the  24  advertising 
men  who  attended  the  two-week 
program. 

The  plaque  was  executed  and 
presented  on  behalf  of  the  group 
by  the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald, 
whose  advertising  director,  Edward 
M.  Hyde,  was  a  member  of  the 
seminar.  Formal  presentation  was 
made  by  G.  A.  Harshman,  vice- 
president  of  the  Herald,  to  J.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Curtis,  director,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Everett,  associate  director,  of 
API. 


U.  S.  Will  Seek 
Change  in  Code 
Used  by  Censors 

Washington — The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  decided  May  8  to  meet  the 
freedom-of-communications  head- 
on  at  the  international  communi¬ 
cations  conference  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Oct.  1,  in  a  reversal  of  what  had 
been  a  “tread  lightly”  attitude. 

This  decision  followed  a  lengthy 
session  at  which  department  offi¬ 
cials  met  representatives  o  f  the 
press,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  communications 
carriers. 

As  now  phrased,  any  nation  sig¬ 
natory  to  the  pact  may  censor  at 
its  own  discretion  any  private  tele¬ 
gram  including,  of  course,  press 
messages. 

The  State  Department  originally 
took  the  position  that  the  delicate 
subject  of  press  freedom  should 
not  be  raised,  but  FCC  has  consist¬ 
ently  contended  that,  come  what 
may,  the  United  States  should  fight 
for  the  traditional  right  of  press 
freedom — or  remain  away. 

The  position  of  the  commission 


was  supported  by  George  Dumo 
of  International  News  Service.  A1 
Harrison  of  United  Press,  William 
L.  Beale  of  Associated  Press  and 
F.  E.  Meinholtz  of  the  New  York 
Times,  as  well  as  other  media  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Article  29  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Telecommunications  Convention 
has  been  invoked  by  Spain  and 
Iran  for  censorship  of  news  deem¬ 
ed  dangerous  to  national  security 
or  violating  “decency.” 

The  State  Department’s  expert, 
Francis  Colt  de  Wolf,  has  contend¬ 
ed  that  any  attempt  to  revise  the 
article  would  open  the  door  to 
Russian  propaganda  and  might  lead 
to  revisions  that  no  free  national 
could  support.  (E&P,  April  26, 
page  114). 

■ 

Calif.  Weekly  Sold 

Thomas  L.  Kerney,  publisher  of 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  and  his 
partner,  George  Payne,  have  sold 
the  weekly  Santa  Clara  (Calif.) 
Journal  to  Herbert  S.  Cormack 
and  D.  L.  Smerdon  in  a  transac¬ 
tion  handled  by  Vincent  J.  Manno, 
New  York  broker.  The  new  own¬ 
ers  also  publish  a  weekly  at  Pacific 
Beach,  San  Diego  suburb. 


Additions  to  Annual  Linage 

The  following  figures  ere  additions  and  revisions  to  the  annual  linw  figures  published  in  the 
Editor  A  Pcblisrir  on  March  15,  1952.  *  Indicates  corrections  of  previous  figures. 

Pub-  Total  Display  elasti¬ 
city  Paper  lished  Unaga  National  Local  fied  Ltgtl 

CALIFORNIA 


City 

Paper 

Antioch . 

_ Ledoer . 

Coming . 

Riverside . 

(Local  included  in  natiomtl) 


COLORADO 

La  Junta . Trihune-Democrot . .  (e)  2,692,312  417,424  1,878,170  548,194  48,.^24 

FLORIDA 

West  Palm  Beach. Post . (m)  7,748,146  945,028  5,063,800  1,572,046  187,^ 

Tima . (e)  7,629,230  943.754  5,059,810  1,568,840  56,82« 

Post-Times . (8)  2,798,446  221,116  2,124,402  447,412  8,81« 

ToUl . (meS)  18,175,822  2,109,898  12,248,012  3^298  229,614 


Thomasville . . . . 

. .  T  ima-Enterpriee 

...(e) 

2.487,842 

452,984 

1,657,390 

254,590 

MICHIGAN 

Petoehey . 

, .  .A'nri . 

...(e) 

2,465,487 

285,618 

1.418,827 

652,098 

MONTANA 

Missoula . 

. . .  Miseoulian- 

Sentinel . 

.  .(m) 

4,453,770 

859,656 

2,699,840 

894,250 

Sunday  edition. . 

(8) 

1,476,282 

190,008 

1,121,582 

164,696 

Total . 

.(mSj 

5,930,052 

1,049,664 

3,821,422 

1.058,946 

(Legal  included  in  classified.  Morning  and  evemn 

combination. 

Linage  of  morning  edition  only  is  i 

MISSISSIPPI 

Clarksdale . 

. . .  Prat-Resieler. . . 

...(e) 

3,580,262 

453,474 

2,834,650 

156,562 

NEW  YORK 

Hempstead _ 

. . .  Nassau  Review- 

Star . 

.  (m) 

6,484,185 

567,192 

4,099,946 

1,509,453 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte . 

. .  .Observer . 

..(m) 

14,713,706 

1,873,298 

9,408,882 

3,399.144 

Sunday  edition . . 

...(S) 

6,184,080 

809,508 

4,246,214 

1,124,144 

Total . 

.(mS) 

20,897,786 

2,682,806 

13,655,096 

4,523,288 

^Salisbury . 

...Post . 

..  (e) 

5,687,500 

607,978 

4,174,842 

851,060 

Sunday  edition . 

,,,(S) 

2,572,780 

167,272 

2,004,646 

490,946 

Total . 

.(mS) 

8,260,280 

775,250 

6,179,488 

1,252,006 

NORTH  DAKOTA  . 

Bismarck . 

. . .  Tribune . 

...(e) 

4,180,722 

848,414 

2,704,688 

519.260 

OREGON 

Salem . 

...Statesman . 

.(mS) 

7.590.610 

826,290 

5,170,499  11,521,448 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown . 

...CaU . 

..(m) 

14,634,116 

1,917,000 

10,421,390 

2.138,640 

Chronidt . 

...(e) 

17,399,018 

2,068,430 

13,160,644 

2.117,794 

CaU . 

3,600,968 

195,762 

3,021,270 

)  382.928 

Total . 

(meS) 

35,634.102 

4,181,198 

26.603304 

4.639362 

•Greensburg. . . 

. . .  Review-Tribune,  .(me) 

19,467,084 

1,488,256 

16,225,034 

1,603.616 

Wilkes-Barre... 

..  .Independent. . . 

...(8) 

3,754,987 

220,400 

3314.667 

193,069, 

WISCONSIN 

.Record-Herald . (e)  9,498.972  ■895,174  |7.115.696  1,274,560  1224« 
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1.  We  all  know  that  today’s  petroleum 
products  are  vastly  superior  to  those  of 
26  years  ago.  But  very  few  of  us  realize 
that  two  gallons  of  today’s  gasoline  will 
actually  do  as  much  work  as  three  gal¬ 
lons  did  26  years  ago.  The  tremendous 
improvement  of  petroleum  products  is 
largely  due  to  one  thing:  the  research 
being  carried  on  by  U.  S.  oil  companies. 


2.  In  February  Union  Oil  opened  its  new 
$8  million  Research  Center  near  Los 
Angeles.  Here  a  staff  of  300  will  work  on 
product  improvement  as  well  as  petro¬ 
chemical  research  —  the  development  of 
the  base  chemicals  for  such  products  as 
synthetic  rubber,  detergents  and  plastics. 


4*  These  30,000  U.  S.  oil  companies— big 
and  little— are  all  competing  with  each 
other.  Consequently,  the  incentive  to  de¬ 
velop  new  and  improved  products  or 
techniques  is  constantly  with  all  of  us. 
This  incentive  is  the  driving  force  behind 
our  whole  free,  competitive  American 
system. 


5*  For  it  encourages  the  introduction  of 
new  and  better  products  to  a  greater 
degree  than  could  ever  exist  under  a 
governmental  monopoly.*  As  a  result,  the 
American  people  have  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  the  human  race  has  ever 
known. 

*A9  long, that  in, cm  the  go^'emm^nt  dwtm'i  fnx  in- 
duttiry  to  the  pitini  where  there's  no  inccn<tt'e  Uff 
for  research  and  development. 


linflOMl  oil,  COMPAIVY 


3*  Over  the  last  61  years  the  money  we 
have  spent  per  year  on  research  has  risen 
steadily  from  $3  thousand  to  over  $3  mil¬ 
lion.  Why?  Not  because  we  like  to  spend 
money  or  because  someone  told  us  we 
must.  But  to  keep  ahead  of  our  competi¬ 
tors— a\\  of  whom  are  working  on  new 
and  improved  products  too. 


OF  CniilFORMlA 

INCORPORATID  IN  CALIFORNIA,  OCTORIR  17,  1  *90 

This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a 
discussion  of  how  and  why  American  business  functions.  We  hope  you'll 
feel  free  to  send  in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  hare  to  offer.  Write:  The 
President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 

ef  Rayal  Tritoa.  tha  aasaKlatf  purple^  malor  all 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


RCA  Owners  on  TV? 
Dividends  Come  First 


By  Jerry  Walker 

ONLY  a  quarter  of  the  half-bil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  business  done 
by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  comes  from  its  broadcasting 
subsidiary,  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,  but  four  out  of  five 
questions  asked  by  RCA  stockhold¬ 
ers  at  the  annual  meeting  the  other 
day  w'ere  pointed  at  television. 

Perhaps  under  the  influence  of 
Studio  8-H,  that  vast  TV  arena  in 
Radio  City  wfhich  provided  com¬ 
fortable  accommodation  for  the 
1,000  shareholders,  one  spokesman 
suggested  that  the  owners  them¬ 
selves  should  be  on  television. 

Brig.  Gen.  David  Samoff,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  handled  this 
matter  just  as  adroitly  as  he  re¬ 
plied  to  an  earlier  query  concerning 
mink  coats  in  the  RCA  officialdom. 

It  Would  Cost  $200,000 

It  would  be  a  fine  idea,  said  the 
General,  particularly  if  all  corpor¬ 
ations  would  televise  their  stock¬ 
holder  meetings,  because  that 
would  add  greatly  to  the  revenues 
of  NBC.  But,  being  mindful  of 
another  shareholder's  concern  over 
dividends,  the  chairman  did  some 
lightning  calculating  and  advised 
that  a  nationwide  hookup  to  tele¬ 
vise  the  RCA  meeting  would  cost 
$200,000. 

“We  would  have  to  provide  two- 
way  telecasts,”  he  observed,  “be¬ 
cause  the  members  of  the  board 
here  would  like  to  see  the  stock¬ 
holders  in  all  parts  of  the  country,” 

General  Samoff  reported  that 
television  broadcasting  “continues 
to  operate  at  profitable  levels,  as  it 
did  for  the  first  time  in  1951.” 

$137,156,000  for  NBC 

In  fact,  he  brought  out,  TV  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  48%  increase  in 
NBC  sales  and  pushed  that  entry 
to  an  all-time  record  of  $137,156,- 
000  in  1951. 

A  slackening  of  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  television  receivers  in  the 
second  and  third  quarters  of  tlie 
year  figured  largely  in  the  decrease 
in  net  profits.  Scare  buying  created 
an  abnormally  high  demand  for 
sets  in  the  first  quarter. 

General  Samoff  looked  for  the 
slump  in  TV  set  sales,  current  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1952,  to  dis¬ 
appear  with  the  expansion  of  tele¬ 
vision  facilities. 

A  stockholder  wanted  to  know 
why  RCA  couldn’t  end  disastrous 
price-cutting  on  some  of  its  con¬ 
sumer  products.  Frank  H.  Folsom, 
president  of  RCA  Victor  Division, 
answered  this  with  the  explanation 
that  RCA  cannot  fix  prices  nor 
deny  its  merchandise  to  recognized 
outlets.  The  price-cutting  on  rec¬ 
ords  and  phonographs,  particularly 
is  not  only  disastrous  but  down¬ 


right  foolish,  he  agreed,  because 
“no  one  makes  any  money.” 

General  Samoff  spoke  about  the 
great  future  of  international  tele¬ 
vision,  RCA’s  continuing  belief  in 
the  compatible  system  of  color 
TV,  and  the  new  field  for  business 
in  theater  TV  installations. 

Subscription  TV  Years  Off 

He  was  asked  what  he  thought 
about  subscription  TV — where  the 
set-owner  pays  a  fee  to  see  a  select¬ 
ed  program. 

This  is  all  technically  feasible, 
replied  General  Samoff,  and  RCA 
has  a  system  under  development. 
His  own  personal  view,  however, 
is  that  it  may  have  a  place  in  tele¬ 
casting  but  it  will  be  years  off  be¬ 
cause  it  involves  a  change  in  the 
American  way  of  broadcasting. 

The  greatest  thing  about  our  sys¬ 
tem,  he  reminded,  is  its  ability  to 
reach  everyone  everywhere  all  the 
time  without  the  direct  payment 
of  a  cent  by  the  viewer.  The  idea 
of  payment  for  this  service,  he 
pointed  out,  introduces  a  public 
utility  concept  and  broadens  the 
base  of  government  regulation  in 
the  matter  of  service,  rates,  etc. 

NBC  Politics  Is  Inadvisable 

From  another  stockholder  came 
a  plea  that  RCA  use  its  television 
facilities  to  affirmatively  propa¬ 
gandize  the  free  enterprise  system. 
General  Samoff  assured  this  owner 
that  every  member  of  the  board 
subscribes  to  the  belief  that  there 
can  be  no  freedom  without  free 
enterprise,  but  NBC  must  be  cau¬ 
tious  in  its  programming  on  the 
subject. 

“NBC  itself  cannot  engage  in 
politics  while  it  is  subject  to  gov¬ 
ernment  license;  that  would  be 
highly  inadvisable,”  General  Sar- 
noff  declared. 

He  commented  that  programs 
such  as  “Meet  the  Press”  carry  out 
the  tenets  of  democracy  by  permit¬ 
ting  both  sides  of  a  public  question 
to  be  aired. 

Television  coverage  of  the  na¬ 
tional  political  conventions  this 
Summer,  he  noted,  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  70,000,000  persons.  That 
was  the  total  population  of  the 
country  in  1896  when  Marconi 
first  sent  wireless  signals. 

The  question  period  came  to  an 
end  with  the  proposal  by  a  stock¬ 
holder  that  NBC  might  provide 
programs  giving  more  news  about 
money  “because  stockholders  in 
small  cities  are  not  getting  much 
information  of  that  nature  in  their 
newspapers.” 

As  for  that  “mink  coat”  business 
in  RCA,  Genered  Samoff  assured 
stockholders  that  a  double-check 
auditing  system  prevents  luxury 


$15,000,000  Ad 
Budget  for  RCA 

RCA  stockholders  learned  this 
week  that  their  company  spent 
$15,000,000  for  advertising  last 
year  and  an  equal  sum  in  1950. 

On  a  1951  gross  income  of 
$598,955,000,  the  1951  expendi¬ 
ture  amounted  to  approximately 
2'/i%.  The  major  part  of  the 
ad  fund  was  spent  by  RCA  Victor, 

The  information  was  given  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America  after  a  stock¬ 
holder  said  the  duPont  company 
had  recently  made  public  the  fact 
that  its  advertising  expenditure 
last  year  was  around  $10,000,000. 

leakage  and,  besides,  “no  one  in 
RCA  is  wearing  a  mink  coat  who 
doesn’t  pay  for  it  himself.” 

Peabody  Winners 

FOUR  of  the  Peabody  Awards 
for  1951  will  hang  in  studios  of 
newspaper  -  affiliated  stations.  A 
fifth  rewards  the  effort  of  a  British 
newspaperman,  Alistair  Cooke  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  for  con¬ 
tributing  to  international  under¬ 
standing  by  his  BBC  “Letter  from 
America.” 

The  Atlanta  Newspapers’  stations, 
WSB  and  WSB-TV,  copped  a 
double  for  public  service  with  “The 
Pastor’s  Study”  on  radio  and  “Our 
World  Today”  on  TV. 

“These  stations,”  said  the  cita¬ 
tion  prepared  by  a  distinguished 
group,  “gave  a  practical  demon¬ 
stration  of  how  radio  and  television 
can  complement  each  other  in  the 
public  interest.” 

KPOJ,  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal  station,  was  cited  for  public 
service  in  radio  and  WQXR  won 
the  Youth  Program  award  with 
the  New  York  Times  Youth  For¬ 
um.  The  prize  TV  educational 
show  was  “What  in  the  World,” 
presented  by  WCAU,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  station. 

■ 

Dallas  News  Staff  Has 
Devotional  Service 

Dallas,  Tex. — Employes  of  the 
Dallas  News  gather  at  8:30  a.  m. 
week  days  in  the  News  building 
for  a  10-minute  non-denomina- 
tional  devotional  service. 

The  services,  started  about  a 
month  ago  with  an  initial  attend¬ 
ance  of  around  50,  attract  about 
100  daily.  The  services  consist  of 
opening  prayer,  5-minute  inspira¬ 
tional  talk  and  closing  prayer  or 
hymn. 

The  services  are  informal.  Any¬ 
one  who  desires  volunteers  to 
offer  the  inspirational  talk  or  lead 
the  service.  Thus  far,  the  follow¬ 
ing  have  appeared  frequently  as 
speakers:  Lynn  Landrum,  editor¬ 
ial  writer  and  columnist;  Leven 
Deputy,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent;  Rex  Fisher,  country  circula¬ 
tion  manager;  Felix  McKnight, 
I  managing  editor;  Pete  Browo, 
;  reporter,  and  Harry  C.  Withers, 
'  executive  editor. 


Tulsa  Photog 
Attacker  To 
Be  Retried 

Tuusa,  Okla.  —  Police  Lt.  Ar¬ 
thur  Graves  will  be  retried  on  two 
charges  of  attacking  a  Tulsa  Trib¬ 
une  photographer  on  the  Septem¬ 
ber  Federal  Court  docket,  U.  S. 
Attorney  Whit  Y.  Mauzy  an¬ 
nounced  after  a  jury  deadlocked 
May  1  on  one  count  against  the 
71 -year-old  defendant. 

The  officer  was  accused  of  point¬ 
ing  a  pistol  at  Royce  Craig,  the 
Tribune’s  chief  photographer,  and 
assaulting  him  by  striking. 

The  fact  that  the  panel  favored 
conviction  on  one  count  was  not 
disclosed  until  after  the  judge  had 
declared  a  mistrial  and  dismissed 
the  jurors. 

Lieut.  Graves  admitted  striking 
the  photographer,  but  denied  pull¬ 
ing  his  gun. 

The  charges  were  filed  after  an 
affray  in  a  Federal  Building  cor¬ 
ridor.  It  occurred  when  the  pho¬ 
tographer  snapped  a  picture  of  Lt. 
Graves,  who  was  present  to  testify 
in  a  grand  jury  investigation  of  al¬ 
leged  payoffs  to  police  by  boot¬ 
leggers. 

The  police  official’s  defense  was 
based  on  the  contention  the  pic¬ 
ture-taking  invaded  his  privacy, 
but  Judge  Williams’  instructions 
refuted  that  premise. 

“The  courts  have  decided  public 
officials  are  subject  to  free  com¬ 
ment  and  the  watching  of  their 
moves,”  Assistant  U.  S.  Attorney 
John  S.  Athens  said  to  the  jury. 

Model  Smashes  Cameras, 
Knocks  Out  Reporter 

Los  Angeles  —  A  25-year-old 
blond  photographers’  model  who 
didn’t  want  her  picture  taken 
smashed  three  cameras  and 
knocked  out  a  reporter  during  a 
narcotics  raid  last  week. 

Terry  Scott,  her  roommate  and 
two  men  were  arrested  in  a  raid 
on  the  young  woman’s  apartment. 
Newsmen  rushed  to  the  scene 
after  hearing  a  radio  call  for  po¬ 
lice  reinforcements. 

Daily  News  photographer  Harry 
Watson  was  the  first  casualty.  An 
expertly  thrown  piggy  bank  hit  him 
square  in  the  lens.  A  sugar  bowl 
and  dishes  took  care  of  the  cam¬ 
eras  of  Frank  Rutherford,  Herald- 
Express,  and  Bill  Brunk,  Examiner. 

As  police  moved  in  to  subdue 
Miss  Scott,  Neissen  Himmel, 
Herald-Express  reporter,  tried  to 
help.  Miss  Scott  broke  a  full 
whiskey  bottle  on  his  head.  He  had 
to  spend  the  day  in  a  hospital. 

3  'Roughed  Up' 

Three  Columbus  (Ga.)  news¬ 
men  were  assaulted  May  6  by  a 
group  of  men  when  they  started 
taking  pictures  in  a  night  spot 
polling  place  at  Phenix  City,  Ala. 
Those  “roughed  up”  were  Tom 
Sellers  and  Ray  Jenkins,  Colum¬ 
bus  Ledger  Enquirer;  and  Phil 
Kriegler,  WGDA. 
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Gosh  .  .  .  I've  been  going  since  early 
morn  but  the  results  were  worth  it.  First, 
there  was  that  furniture  house.  We  fig¬ 
ured  how  they  could  save  money  by 
routing  a  different  way.  Then — a  build¬ 
ing  materials  firm  where  we  discussed 
their  present  lease  and  a  possible  new 
location.  Following  that  came  a  call  from 
a  paper  company  who  wanted  help  on 
getting  an  industry  track  built.  Then  a 
floor  covering  concern  that  had  a  pack¬ 


ing  and  loading  problem.  Our  container 
engineers  are  helping  out  on  that. 

Let’s  see — what  else?  Oh,  yes,  that  new 
manufacturing  firm  that  needed  a  line 
of  rates  for  moving  its  products  to  con¬ 
suming  areas.  Also  a  woolen  mill  in 

connection  with  L.C.L.  service,  and  so  on. 

•  •  •  • 

That  gives  you  an  idea  as  to  how  the  varied 
experience  of  our  freight  representatives  can 
be  helpful  to  you.  Call  on  your  nearest  U.  P. 
freight  man  at  any  time.  He's  there  to  assist 
and  advise  you. 


(Offices  in  70  cities  throughout  the  U.  S.  A.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  attainments.  Mr.  Richmond  got  his 

- — —  Fotoas  Commend  for  “energy,  enthusiasm  and  loy- 

jr  .  jy  /^ii"  ‘o  the  NPPA.”  And  Mr. 

A  a  Em  nlT  t  ore©  ^tlicei  Noel  was  thanked  for  his  “dis- 

±MJr\  iJEZlTE^Cy^  ijiXOtJUS  Denver  Colo. — An  award  for  tinguished  service  to  the  people 

“outstanding  cooperation  with  of  America  and  to  the  whole 
j  W  W  %T  J  f  press  photoraphers”,  was  presented  world  of  press  photo — in  photo- 

f  §^E\  Efxh  to  the  Lowry  Air  Force  Base  graphing  captured  American  sol- 

^  V  X  commander.  Brig.  Gen.  John  T.  diers  while  himself  a  prisoner  of 

_  .  T  If  Sprague,  by  Morris  A.  Engle,  re-  war;  for  his  initiative  and  ingenu- 

By  James  L.  OoUings  gional  Vicepresident  of  the  Na-  ity  in  getting  those  pictures 

,  ,  .  .  •  .  tional  Press  Photographers  Associ-  through  censorship  into  channels 

Galveston,  Tex. — A  good  pub-  cessful,  we  can  go  into  this  mail-  jn  a  recent  ceremony.  resulting  in  prompt  publication; 


NPPA  Survey  Shows 
Good  PR  Job  Needed 


By  James  L  CoUings 


lie  relations  program  would  solve  order’  project.” 

most  of  the  coverage  problems  g-Pt.  Program 


Mr.  Engle  cited  numerous  ex-  for  his  own  proven  devotion  to 
amples  of  cooperation  far  beyond  his  craft  under  incredible  difficul- 


.Phofogi'^Phers  \fr.  Costa,  in  his  report,  said  that  normally  expected  by  the  ty.  May  news  of  this  award,  and. 

This  opinion  was  expressed  by  NPPA  considers  these  basic  press  in  their  dealing  with  such  God  willing,  this  award  itself,  find 
Joe  Benetti,  chief  photographer  of  elements  necessary  as  an  adequate  an  important  news  source.  In  its  way  through  to  Frank  Noel’s 

the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union,  pj-ogj-ani  for  its  membership:  acknowledging  the  honor.  General  deserving  hands.” 

before  the  seventh  annual  conven-  To  help  press  photographers  Sprague  complimented  the  photo-  On  the  final  day  of  the  four- 

tion  of  the  National  Press  Photog-  become  more  proficient.  graphers  on  their  accurate  and  un-  day  convention,  the  new  officers 

raphers  Association  here  May  2-5.  ^2)  To  give  all  possible  assist-  biased  coverage  of  news  events,  were  announced.  They  are: 

He  had  reached  this  conclusion,  ^nce  to  colleges  and  universities  President — Robert  Boyd  of  the 

he  said,  as  the  result  of  a  survey  training  cameramen.  This  year,  for  the  fourth  time,  Milwaukee  Journal, 

he  had  conducted  for  the  NPPA.  (3)  it  possible  for  all  ^he  Joseph  A.  Sprague  Memonal  Secretary— Marvin  Richmond, 

The  survey  encompassed  32  news-  press  photographers  to  operate  awards  were  made.  These  honors  former  fulltime  staffer  who  now 

papers  in  22  states.  without  being  assaulted  or  inter-  highest  the  NPPA  gives,  works  parttime  for  the  Worcester 

“We  w'lsh  to  point  out  here,”  fgred  with  They  were  established  in  memory  (Mass.)  Telegram, 

his  report  stated,  “that  most  of  (4)  To  open  more  doors  to  the  o*  M’’-  Sprague,  a  Graflex  execu-  Treasurer— Floyd  H.  McCall  of 

the  prevalent  evils  could  be  recti-  membership  (courts  etc  )  The  presentations  took  place  the  Denver  Post. 

fied  with  a  persistently  good  pub-  (5)  To  represent  the  camera-  ^  banquet  attended  by  the  200-  Mr.  Boyd,  49  years  old,  attend- 
lic  relations  job.  We  must  sell  ^t  the  national  level  in  deal-  odd  delegates,  members,  observers  ed  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 

ourselves  and  our  phmo-covering  jj,g  ^^h  military  and  civil  govern-  snd  wives.  .  ,  ,  He  has  been  with  the  Journal  19 

problems  to  public  officials  and  j^gnt  agencies  The  memorial  awards  went  to  years  ^  native  of  Polo  Ill  he 

.  (6)  To  establish  an  employ-  Robert  Dumke,  chief  photographer  was  the  first  president  of  the  Mil- 

makes  it  evident  ment-clearing  house  that  will  help  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  waukee  Press  Photographers  As- 

^^^■^.*?^®*obers,  in  cities  not  both  unemployed  photographers  Morris  Shwartz,  president,  Kalart  $ociation.  Later  he  also  served  as 

affiliated  with  a  local  association,  and  those  publishers  seeking  cam-  ^o.,  Plainfield,  COTn.  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Press 

are  looking  to  the  national  for  the  eramen.  of  Mr.  Dumke  s  citation  Photographers  Association, 

answers  to  their  problems,  and  it  (7)  To  help  equipment  manu-  .  The  winner(s)  of  the  Miss  Na¬ 
ts  hoped  that  a  helpful  program  facturers  develop  better  technical  .  ^of  h's  initiative  and  leadership  tional  Press  Photographer  title(s) 

can  be  arranged  in  each  region,  material,  thus  keeping  photo  re-  "I  developing  and  managing  one  was  (were)  June  and  Jean  Jackson, 

Mr.  Benetti  said  the  survey  re-  porting  updated.  of  the  greatest  photographic  de-  ig.year-old  twins  out  of  Garland, 

vealed  that  al  law  enforcement  (gj  to  establish  the  NPPA  as  Partments  among  newspapers  of  Tex.,  who  were  sponsored  by  the 
agencies  generally  cooperate  fully  organization  more  concerned  world;  for  his  skill  and  initia-  Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Press  Photog- 

with  accredited  photographers  on  ^,jth  craftsmanship  than  labor  re-  J"  twching  and  encouraging  raphers  Association, 
accidents  and  fires.  lations  P^ess  photography  not 

We’re  Progressing  “I  believe,”  Mr.  Costa  said,  with  his  own  staff  but  with 

Ken  McLaughlin  of  the  San  “that  we  have  now  reached  a  ph^og^phers  everywhere.  .  .  Chicago  Nows  Guild 

Francisco  Chronicle,  outgoing  critical  period  in  our  development  Schwartz,  an  e\-New  York  tt_:x 

president,  and  Joe  Costa,  chief  because  the  organization  cannot  darkroom  printer,  received  xk  xi  »•  1  1  x  r 

photographer.  King  Features-Neiv  possibly  stand  still.  Under  our  (o'"  engineering  genius,  Chicago— The  National  Labor 


York  Sunday  Mirror  Magazine,  present  organization,  in  which  all  .  .  ,,  .  •  .  u  •  •  r  .u. 

and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  our  work  is  done  voluntarily  and  steadfast  service  to  the  pro-  appropriate  bargaining  unit  for  t 

NPPA,  were  principal  speakers.  without  remuneration,  we  simply  [ession  of  prps  photography;  for  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  in  an 

“Our  programs  in  education”  care  of  the  ever-in-  his  substantial  contributions  to  the  elec  ion  to  be  held  among  Chicago 

said  Mr  McUuchhn  creasing  amount  of  work.  tools  o  our  craft,  including  many  Dady  News  business  office  em- 

saia  Mr.  MCLaugniin,  are  pro-  firsts— in  synchronizers,  flash  ployes. 

gressing  to  such  a  stage  that  uni-  Financial  Problem  equipment,  B.C.  circuits,  lens-  Under  the  decision,  an  election 

versities  are  asking  us  to  give  “jf  are  to  handle  this  work  coupled  rangefinders  and  unique  will  be  held  not  later  than  May  21 

snort  courses  at  their  institutions,  properly,  it  can  only  be  accom-  features  of  camera  design.”  for  employes  in  the  advertising, 

ave  in  mind  the  tact  that  we  pijshed  by  fulltime,  paid  employes.  The  association  also  gave  merit  accounting,  promotion  and  admin- 
ave  ear  ‘fon  me  University  of  This  necessarily  means  a  home  awards  to  Robin  Garland,  mana-  istration  departments,  inside  cir- 

regon  ana  trom  bmory  Univer-  office  for  which  rent  must  be  paid,  ger,  photo-journalism  department,  culation  department  employes, 

sity  in  ueorgia  asking  us  to  in-  telephones,  and  all  the  other  in-  Graflex,  and  Gene  Abbott  of  the  part-time  telephone  canvassers  and 

1  e  courses.  cidental  expenses  required  by  an  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star,  unrepresented  employes  in  the 


inventive  skill  and  advanced  think-  Relations  Board  has  ruled  on  an 


“While  on  this  subject,  it  has  active  business  organization. 


and  three  special  citations — one  to  mechanical  departments. 


always  been  my  feeling  that  these  “We  must  find  a  solution  to  our  Arthur  L.  Witman  of  the  St.  Louis  Excluded  from  the  unit  and  not 


courses  do  not  reach  the  member-  financial  problem. 


Post-Dispatch,  one  to  Frank  Noel,  eligible  to  vote  in  the  election  are 


ship  in  the  manner  they  should.  “To  that  end,  we  have  called  the  AP  photographer  now  a  pris-  outside  circulation  employes, 

I  have  been  unable  to  attend  any  meetings  of  a  rather  large  number  oner  of  the  Reds  in  Korea,  and  the  guards,  supervisors  and  profes- 
course,  but  have  read  every  word  of  sincerely  interested  members,  third  to  Marvin  Richmond  of  the  sional  employes  as  defined  in  the 
in  all  the  brochures.  .  .  .1  hope  .  .  .  Several  basic  thoughts  are  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  labor  law. 

that  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  under  consideration  and  ultimately  Preston  Stroup  (AP,  Detroit)  was  The  Chicago  Guild  holds  a  con- 

make  the  talks  available  to  all  of  we  hope  to  develop  a  constructive  named  the  outstanding  vicepresi-  tract  with  the  Daily  News  cover- 

us,  at  least  in  printed  form.  financial  plan.  dent  of  the  year.  ing  editorial  and  news  depart- 

“I  sincerely  believe  that  any  “Right  now,  our  destination  The  citation  to  Mr.  Garland  ments.  If  the  coming  election 
press  photographer  worthy  of  the  seems  brilliantly  lighted,  but  we  said  he  was  an  instructor,  worker  shows  a  majority  of  voters  favor- 
name  would  gladly  pay  for  a  are  having  trouble  digging  up  the  and  friend  of  the  NPPA  who  ing  the  guild  as  bargaining  agent, 
printed  report  of  the  talks  given  carfare.  Meanwhile,  our  task  for  traveled  as  its  goodwill  ambassa-  the  commercial  departments  will 
at  one  of  our  short  courses.  Once  the  coming  year  would  seem  to  be  dor.  Mr.  Witman  was  cited  “for  be  merged  with  the  editorial  em- 
again,  poking  into  the  future,  I  to  win  better  support  from  our  his  steadfast  devotion  in  advanc-  ployes  into  a  single  group  for  col- 
feel  that  now  that  the  short  editors  and  publishers  than  we  ing  the  aims  and  crusades  of  the  lective  bargaining,  according  to  the 
courses  .  .  .  are  proving  so  sue-  have  been  able  to  get  in  the  past.”  NPPA”  and  for  his  short-course  NLRB  ruling. 
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Sen.  McCarthy 
To  Face  Judge 
In  Libel  Quiz 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Counsel  for 
the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  won  a 
major  point  this  week  when  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  Jesse  E.  King¬ 
sley  ordered  that  U.  S.  Senator  Jo¬ 
seph  McCarthy  must  appear^  in 
court  for  pre-trial  examination  in 
his  $500,000  libel  suit. 

The  Wisconsin  Senator,  who  al¬ 
leges  that  a  Post-Standard  editorial 
of  Oct.  19,  1951  libelled  him,  has 
appeared  for  one  examination  be¬ 
fore  a  commissioner  of  deeds.  His 
further  appearance  awaited  out¬ 
come  of  the  newspaper’s  motion  to 
compel  his  examination  before  a 
Supreme  Court  justice. 

Senator  McCarthy’s  attorney, 
Sidney  Hand,  voiced  no  objection 
but  he  supported  his  client’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  answer  questions  relative 
to  names  of  persons  who  have 
contributed  funds  to  him  or  pay 
his  investigators. 

Unresponsive  Witness 
Tracy  H.  Ferguson,  counsel  for 
the  Post-Standard,  protested  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  get  re¬ 
sponsive  answers  from  the  plain¬ 
tiff. 

When  it  was  brought  out  that 
the  Senator  had  declined  to  tell 
how  he  came  into  possession  of 
loyalty  review  board  files.  Justice 
Kingsley  inquired:  “It  was  wrong 
to  obtain  this  information,  was  it 
not?” 

“We  want  to  know  if  he  did 
have  them  (the  files)  and  how  he 
got  them,”  Mr,  Ferguson  pointed 
out.  “The  persons  with  whom  he  I 
dealt  is  a  vital  question.” 

Mr.  Hand  argued  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  did  not  charge  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy  with  obtaining  information 
unlawfully,  nor  with  obtaining 
funds  to  carry  on  his  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  so  the  plaintiff  shouldn’t 
be  required  to  answer  questions  of 
that  nature. 

Complaint  Narrowed 
The  original  complaint  contend¬ 
ed  the  editorial  was  libelous  in  its 
entirety  but  the  Senator’s  lawyer 
narrowed  the  complaint  at  the 
court  hearing,  saying  one  part  of 
the  editorial  was  libelous  and  an¬ 
other  was  “not  a  fair  report.” 

Mr.  Hand  contended  that  some 
of  the  things  in  the  editorial  were 
“no  business  of  the  Post-Standard.” 

“If  anyone  is  concerned,”  he  as- 
«rted,  “it  is  a  legislative  com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  not  up  to  the  Post- 
Standard  to  investigate  these  con¬ 
ditions.” 


Military  cities  are  built  of  Quonsets,  tents,  held  hospitals,  raaar 
detectors,  guns,  supply  units  and  countless  other  items  of  food, 
shelter  and  warfare.  Thamks  to  the  "Flying  Boxcar,  military 
cities  spring  up  overnight  wherever  troops  dig  in— though  no 
roads  and  no  bridges  exist.  Fairchild’s  C-119  all-purpose  trans¬ 
port  delivers  anything  needed  from  the  air! 

Speed,  stamina,  versatility— the  "Flying  Boxcar”  has  demon¬ 
strated  them  all  over  tough  battle-tom  Korea.  Backbone  of 
the  airlift,  the  Fairchild  C-119  is  number  one  all-purpose  trans¬ 
port  for  military  operations  of  UN  forces  in  Korea,  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States. 


ENGINE  AND  AIRPLANE  CORPORATION 


Istanbul — Prime  Minister  Ad- 
Menderes  has  put  before 
Turkey’s  parliament  a  bill  to  wipe 
out  press  criticism  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  measure  would  make 
any  adverse  criticism  of  his  re- 
@me  or  its  members  punishable 
'*'<th  from  one  to  six  years  in  jail. 
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pi  ENGINE  AND  AIRPLANE  CORPORATION 

Fairchild 


Aircraft  Division,  Hagerstown.  Md. 

Engine  and  Siratos  Divisions,  Farmingdale.  N.  Y. 
Guided  Missiles  Division,  Wyandanch,  1.  I.,  N  Y 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


I 


1952  Data  on  Russian, 
Chinese,  World  Places 


in  the  Gazetteer  amount  to  up-to- 

date  features,  packed  with  fact.  Saturday  Ad  RatO 
The  entry  on  San  Fraucsco  is  continued  from  page  7 

1,750  words;  the  one  on  Washing- 

ton,  p.  C.  runs  1,850.  The  piece  jjj  attacks  on  the  entire  rate  struc- 
on  the  Ural  Mountains,  dividing  ^  being  “dangers  to 

Europe  and  Asia,  goes  to  8O0  newspapers  everywhere.”  One  ad 
words.  executive  went  so  far  as  to  observe 


Rv  Prol  Rnarno  FllrrT^  t  volume  the  l«t  ^  newspaper  lives  on  its  aver- 

^  Lippincott  G^etteer  was  pub-  ggg  j^te;  that  cuts  in  Saturday  re- 

Graduate  School  of  loumolism,  Columbia  University,  New  York  ushed  m  1905  —  went  191,590  would  inevitably  bring  “a 

sheets  of  copy  paper.  It  took  5  dilution  of  the  basic  average  rate." 
THF  rf>Tt'MRt\  TipPTMmTTrAZ  ^  prisoner  of  the  of  research,  held  for  the  Another  observer  said  that  if 

ETTEER  *  of  ' THE  WORLD.  Ed-  Japanese,  forced  to  work  on  a  new  c*^^*J**^  j  Times  and  Herald  Tribune 

ited  by  Leon  E.  Seltzer  with  re-  line  of  tracks.  Every  painful  inch  1“51  figures  for  England.  It  prob-  ntake  a  go  of  the  special  rate,  it 

0."nmbff  Unfversftv  ‘pre* s 2H8 ^  con-  ^bly  Contains  some  50,000  more  ^,^^0  greater  competition  for 

mb.a  university  Press.  2148  pp.  descriptions  of  world-places  than  the  Friday  afternoon  New  York 

-  ning.  any  available  English-language  at-  papers— lEorW  Telegram  &  Sun.  ' 

Here’s  really  something  for  the  Then  there  was  a  princely  state  '^s.  Every  place  is  correctly  pro-  and  Journal- American.  , 

newspaper  library.  All  that  is  'u  India.  Query  after  query  had  nounced  with  a  guide;  variant  also  pointed  out  that  i 

known  about  Russian  cities,  towns,  been  ignored.  One  Sunday,  a  re-  spellings  are  hsted;  ^pulations,  t^e  Times  and  Herald  Tribune  re¬ 
rivers,  mountains,  natural  resour-  searcher  met  the  daughter  of  the  industries,  rainfall,  and  resources  duced  rates  might  lure  their  ad-  ! 

ces —  outside  of  secret  intelligence  maharajah — at  a  party  in  New  hsted.  vertisers  away  from  higher-priced  I 

offices  —  lies  alphabetically  ar-  York.  Busy,  he  had  almost  ne-  —  ,  _  i  j.  week-day  insertions  (Mr.  Green  1 

ranged  in  this  1952  volume.  Some  g'ected  to  go.  He  told  her  of  the  One-Volume  Encyclopedia  told  E&P  that  a  good  share  of  its 

of  its  data  came  from  pretty  sharp  Gazetteer’s  problem,  and  weeks  Lists  H-Bomb,  Nato,  Etc.  75  additional  retail  columns  was 

intelligence  work  of  its  own.  n  parcel  came  with  all  the  “mostly  new  accounts.”). 

Take  Soviet  populations.  Suf-  needed  data.  There’s  no  end  to  the  titf.  COLUMBIA  enxyclopedia.  ‘Watch  and  Walt’ 

Of  womem  Reyi^^d  ^edi.io^  Mted^by  fork’s  two  tabloid  morning 

change  with  the  census  of  the  city.  wo^.  New  York:  Coiumb:.-»  Univor-  newspapers,  the  Daily  News  and 

There  are  Stalinabad,  Stalinir,  One  piece  of  Gazetteer  detec-  shy  Press.  2203  pp.  in  one  volume,  Daily  Mirror,  are  not  joining 
Stalino,  Stalinisk,  Stalinogorsk,  tion  led  a  frenzied  chase  to  Man-  jn  the  rate  cut _ at  least  not  in  the 

Stalinskoye,  Stalinski,  Stalingrad,  hattan  scavengers.  A  tired  special-  clark  McAdam  when  he  was  immediate  future.  They  prefer  to  [ 

Thirty  places  are  named  for  Stalin;  1st  one  night  had  filed  15  volumes  ,  mcadam,  wnen  ne  was  ..  .  .  .  „ 

36  for  Kirov.  Because  of  the  pe-  of  scarce  Mexican  census  reports  (The  News  circulation  drons  to 


Revised  edition.  Edited  by  \Villi.im 
Bridgew.iter  .ind  Elizabeth  J.  Sher- 


75  additional  retail  columns  was 
“mostly  new  accounts.”). 

‘Watch  and  Wait' 

New  York’s  two  tabloid  morning 


wood.  New  York:  Columbia  Univer-  newspapers,  the  Daily  News  and  I 
$28’'.50."“‘  ‘he  Mirror,  are  not  joining  1 

~  in  the  rate  cut — at  least  not  in  the 

Clark  McAdam,  when  he  w.as  immediate  future.  They  prefer  to  [ 

litor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  ,  .  . 

.  Louis  fMo.I  Pnsi.msnatrh  (The  News  circulation  drops  to 


cuharity  in  Russian  spelling,  it  is  on  top  of  two  handy  waste  baskets.  f  Tosl-D«pa/c/i,  2,044,000  on  Saturdays  from  2,- 

frequently  possible  to  tell  the  size  So  scholarly  digging  led  into  the  said  he  had  read  the  Encyclopedia  225000  on  other  weekdays.  Mir- 
and  importance  of  Soviet  towns,  dump  of  a  Harlem  disposal  com-  Bnttanica  completely  through.  He  i„,jon  dins  to  916  000  ' 

without  census  figures.  pany  There  the  reports  turned  up  ‘ram  reading;  put  a 

One  Russian  area  was  known  to  intact  in  a  foothill  of  rubbish.  volume  in  his  bag  whenever  he  Thomas  J  Cochrane  News  ad- 

be  an  industrial  area.  Editors  of  This  newly  released  volume —  vertisinc  director  summed  up  his 

the  Gazetteer,  studying  suffix  5'/2  million  words  in  130,000  ar-  of  best  informed  newspaper  vertismg  duector,  ^ 

changes,  investigated  their  suspi-  tides  —  brings  together  the  first  men  I  ever  met  and  exceedingly  Time  will  tell  how  effec- 

cion  and  found  that  the  region  complete  place-by-place  coverage  mteresting.  It  s  quite  an  idea.  I  (jyg  jj  jj,e  xjmes  and  Herald 
had  become  a  munitions  center,  of  China  with  the  newest  facts  and  followed  his  example;  at  least  -p  -u  « 

And  from  maps  in  Russian  books,  figures  of  that  vast  and  strategic  ‘brough  the  reading  chore.  But  Another  News  snokesman  who 

the  name  of  a  once  obscure  town  country.  Of  Germany,  the  book  volume,  and  I  anonymous, 

had  disappeared.  Experts  found  lists  data  of  specific  war-damage,  recommenu  11.  retail  rate  cuts:  “It 

the  place  had  become  an  impor-  and  of  the  reconstruction  under  It’s  a  worthy  companion-piece  JqqJjj  jq  nie  like  a  bid  to  take 
tant  point  for  mining  uranium.  way;  also  changes  in  industry,  to  the  Gazetteer.  The  Atlantic  advertising  of 

*  *  *  shifts  in  population.  Charter,  program  peace  aims,  Friday  evening  papers.” 

Like  good  reporting,  research  Of  India  and  Pakistan,  every  jointly  stated  by  Churchill  and  Daily  Mirror  doubted  it 

comes  mostly  from  trained  digging  change  from  the  division  of  India  FDR  when  they  met  at  sea  off  vvould  fall  in  with  the  Times  and 
— but  partly  from  fascinating  ac-  in  1947  is  described  with  the  for-  Newfoundland  on  August  1,  1941,  jribune  because  “our  Saturday 
cident.  Ninety  per  cent  takes  pa-  mer  status  of  each  place  affected,  is  succinctly  digested  in  200  words,  p^pg^  carries  no  retail  to  speak  of; 
tient,  experienced  discernment.  Yet  For  Latin  America,  some  3,000  The  United  Nations  —  the  name  mostly  real  estate.” 

now  and  then  you  stumble  on  a  entries  for  Argentina,  3,000  for  was  coined  by  FDR  to  describe  ,.  N  1  ct’ 

significant  fact  that  might  never  Brazil,  are  part  of  the  coverage,  the  countries  fighting  against  the  impaa 

have  come  to  light  without  the  For  the  United  States,  every  coun-  Axis — is  also  described  in  this  ,  A  member  of  the  Journal-Amer-  j 

stumble.  A  Louisiana  reporter  ty  and  incorporated  town  in  the  volume  in  2,600  words.  lean  advertising  staff  said  the  rate 

checked  by  chance  the  license  1950  census  are  described  plus  Nato,  and  a  listing  of  the  12  cuts  “will  have  no  impact.^  His 

plate  of  a  truck.  It  carried  build-  thousands  of  unincorporated  vil-  countries  that  signed  it,  is  clearly  reasoning:  “Saturday  shopping  has 
ing  material  to  a  politician’s  pri-  lages;  every  important  military  recorded.  And  there  are  authentic  given  way^  in  large  measure  to 
vate  home.  It  began  exposes  and  post,  every  reclamation  project.  briefings  for  non-specialists  on  the  weekday  night-time  shopping.” 

prison  terms.  «  *  *  hydrogen  bomb,  atomic  energy.  According  to  a  survey  conducted 

Sir  Alexander  Fleming  peered  human  interest  data:  The  other  subjects  of  newsback-  by  Fairchild  News  Service,  major 

through  a  microscope,  for  nothing  island  of  Fonuafoo  in  the  South  ground  one  expects  in  a  new  en-  newspapers  in  Chicago,  Washing- 

related  to  mold.  But  his  labora-  padfic  emerged  from  the  sea  in  cyclopedia.  ton,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and 

tory  window  was  open,  and  a  1885— then  disappeared  in  1894.  The  Missouri  River  is  described  f-os  Angeles  will 

speck  of  dust  blew  m  on  his  slide,  it  reappeared  in  1927,  and  went  as  the  longest  of  the  United  States  7  r  1^  7  ^  ivJr 

It  carried  the  mold  that  yielded  un^gr  the  waters  again  in  1949.  —114  miles  longer  than  the  Mis-  reducing  rates  for  display  adver 

penicillin.  ^  ^  ^  In  Mexico,  Paricutin  Mountain,  sissippi’s  2,350,  of  which  the  Mis-  Saturday^editions. 

*  volcanic  like  Fonuafoo,  is  the  souri  is  a  tributary.  Journalism  _  .  ^  -j  ^1 

Most  of  the  reporting  for  the  earth’s  youngest  and  fastest  grow-  is  given  approximately  500  words  Tak©  Cnoer  ColUinn 

Gazeteer  took  painstaking  research  ing  mountain.  Twenty  miles  north-  — from  the  Acta  Diurna,  daily  Boston — ^Transcript  Public*- 

in  55  languages,  and  the  running  west  of  Uruapan,  it  erupted  in  news,  of  Rome  to  what  is  de-  tions,  a  chain  of  Greater  Boston 

down  of  inconsistencies.  But  some  1943  from  a  flat,  cultivated  field,  scribed  as  the  mid-20th  century  paid  weekly  newspapers  published 

was  chance.  Take  the  obscure  Its  lava  buried  the  village  of  Pari-  newspapers  of  “tremendous  tech-  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  established  «s 

railroad  in  Burma  that  one  schol-  cutin.  From  the  field  which  is  nological  advances.”  a  regular  feature  recently  “Our 

ar  included.  7,380  feet  above  sea  level,  the  The  single-volume,  very  clear  New  England,”  the  weekly  news- 

“How  on  earth  did  you  uncover  newest  mountain  by  1950  had  ris-  compendium  does  its  job  with  6  column  by  John  H.  Crider,  until 

that?”  an  editor  asked  him.  en  820  feet.  million  words  in  70,000  articles,  lately  editor-in-chief  of  the  Bos- 

“Hell,  I  built  it!”  he  explained.  Descriptions  of  important  cities  It  contains  3,500  biographies.  ton  Herald. 
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Election  Year 
Big  Opportunity 
For  Circulation 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Interest  in 
politics  gives  newspapers  a  rare 
opportunity  for  increased  circula¬ 
tion  and  usefulness  limited  only 
by  their  own  limits.  New  York 
State’s  circulation  managers  were 
told  last  week  in  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  here. 

The  speaker  was  Paul  Miller, 
executive  vicepresident  of  Gannett 
Company,  Inc.  The  convention 
ran  from  Monday  to  Wednesday. 

“People  are  hungry  for  every 
scrap  of  news  about  the  developing 
campaign,”  he  said,  “and  the  key 
individuals  involved.  One  speaker 
put  it  this  way  a  while  back: 
‘Sports  news  sells  newspapers.  A 
real  presidential  election  is  the 
real  national  sport  in  America. 
Every  circulation  manager  knows 
what  to  do  if  he  has  a  baseball 
world  series  in  town.  In  1952, 
everyone’s  got  a  political  world 
series  in  his  backyard.’ 

“Yes,  the  situation  is  tailor- 
made  for  what  I  predict  will  be 
record  circulation  gains  by  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  nation.” 

John  Fisher.  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  carrier  boy, 
won  the  association’s  Valor  Award 
for  saving  a  man’s  life  in  a  fire 
last  New  Year’s  Day.  Joseph  T. 
Adams,  D&C  business  manager, 
made  the  presentation. 

Two  speakers  from  outside  the 
newspaper  business  stressed  the 
educational  value  of  a  newspaper 
route  to  boys. 

President  Mark  Ellingson  of 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
said  circulation  managers  are  “in 
a  key  position  to  be  apostles  of 
free  enterprise.” 

Benefits  to  youth  in  carriers’ 
work  also  were  seen  by  Dr.  How¬ 
ard  C.  Seymour,  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  of  Rochester. 

■ 

John  R.  Marsh  Dies 
At  56  in  Atlanta 

Atlanta — John  R.  Marsh,  56, 
ad  agency  executive,  former  news¬ 
man  and  the  “J.R.M.”  to  whom 
Margaret  Mitchell  dedicated 
“Gone  With  the  Wind,”  died  May 
5  after  a  heart  attack. 

He  was  born  in  Maysville,  Ky., 
and  began  his  newspaper  work  in 
1916  in  Lexington.  He  joined  the 
staff  of  the  old  Atlanta  Georgian 
in  1920  and  later  worked  as  a 
copyreader  on  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  the  Associated  Press — experi¬ 
ences  which,  he  said  later,  he 
found  invaluable  in  helping  his 
wife  with  the  work  of  editing  and 
proofreading  her  novel. 

■ 

Kellert  Opens  Agency 

Albany,  N.  Y.  —  A1  Kellert, 
veteran  adman  for  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  here,  has  opened  his 
own  advertising  agency. 


Tilson  Bollinger 


Bollinger  Succeeds 
Tilson  in  C  M  Post 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  —  Lee  C. 
Bollinger  has  been  named  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  Press  Democrat  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Charles  S.  Tilson,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  a 
Hearst  newspaper. 

Mr.  Tilson,  secretary  -  treasurer 
and  a  past  president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  had  been  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Press  Democrat  since 
1945.  Formerly  he  was  with  the 
Salinas  (Calif.)  Index-Journal. 

Mr.  Bollinger  returns  her*  after 
serving  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  Hayward  (Calif.)  Review  since 
October,  1949.  He  is  the  son  of 
Mrs.  Sue  Bollinger,  Press  Demo¬ 
crat  librarian. 

■ 

Executive  Committee 
Named  by  Bureau 

Members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  were  announced  this 
week  by  Stuart  M.  Chambers, 
treasurer  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch  and  chairman  of  the 
Bureau’s  board  of  directors. 

Five  are  ex-officio  members  of 
the  body.  They  are:  Mr.  Cham¬ 
bers;  Joyce  A.  Swan,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  vicechairman  of 
the  Bureau;  William  G.  Chandler, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Bureau;  Charles  F. 
McCahill,  Cleveland  News,  presi- 
den  of  ANPA;  and  Irwin  Maier, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  immediate 
past  chairman. 

Four  committee  members  were 
re-appointed.  They  are:  Maj.  Gen. 
J.  O.  Adler,  New  York  Times, 
secretary  of  the  Bureau;  F.  M. 
Flynn,  New  York  News,  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Bureau;  Richard 
W.  Slocum,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
who  is  a  past  chairman  of  the 
Bureau,  and  J.  Hale  Steinman, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era  and  In¬ 
telligencer-Journal,  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  and  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Bureau. 

A  newly-appointed  member  of 
the  committee  is  E.  Bartlett  Barnes 
of  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press. 

■ 

Morehouse  Abroad 

Ward  Morehouse,  Broadway 
columnist  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  is  cabling  daily 
dispatches  on  his  22,000-mile  trip 
around  the  world. 


(S^bituarp 


Edward  Walker  Harden,  83, 
former  financial  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  financial  editor  of 
the  New  York  Commercial  and 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Chicago 
Journal,  in  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
May  1. 

*  *  * 

James  D.  Reynard,  58,  until 
April  13  editor  of  the  Clovis 
(N.  M.)  News-Journal  and  for  32 
years  a  staff  member  of  various 
Western  newspapers,  at  Fort  Sum¬ 
ner,  N.  M.,  April  30. 

*  *  * 

Anthony  Czarnecky,  74,  vet¬ 
eran  Chicago  Daily  News  reporter 
and  former  city,  county  and  fed¬ 
eral  official,  in  Chicago,  May  4. 
He  had  been  ill  for  about  a  year, 
but  continued  working  at  the  Daily 
News  until  a  week  ago.  President 
Coolidge  appointed  Mr.  Czar¬ 
necky  collector  of  customs  in 
1926.  He  returned  to  the  Daily 
News  in  1935. 

*  *  * 

Hal  M.  Lytle,  64,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaperman  and  public 
utilities  executive,  in  Evanston, 
May  3. 

»  *  « 

Charles  T.  Mason,  79,  who 
was  the  “horse”  expert  on  the 
sports  department  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Record  before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  May  1  in 
La  JoUa,  Cal.  Early  in  tUs  cen¬ 
tury  he  was  employed  on  the  night 
wire  by  newspapers  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York. 

*  «  * 

Robert  C.  Chilcott,  28,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  news  staff,  April  24  at 
Veterans  Hospital,  Maywood,  111. 
He  joined  the  Tribune  as  a  copy- 
reader  in  1950  having  previously 

served  as  South  Bend  correspond¬ 

ent  for  the  International  News 
Service.  He  had  previously  been 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Mason  City 
(la.)  Globe-Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Kee  Maxwell,  73,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union  for  the  last  eight 
years,  and  formerly  publisher  of 
the  Fullerton  (Cal.)  News-Trib¬ 
une,  April  25  in  San  Diego.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  in  Bar- 
dolph.  111.,  at  the  age  of  16.  In 
Akron,  O.,  he  became  editor  and 
co-owner  of  the  Times,  which 
later  was  sold  to  the  Scripps- 
Howard  group.  From  there  he 
moved  to  Bloomington,  111.,  where 
he  published  the  Bulletin  before 
going  to  Fullerton. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Nora  B.  Hall,  63,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Coshocton  (Ohio)  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  and  a  director  of  local 
radio  station  WTNS,  May  5. 

*  *  « 

Lloyd  Pugh  Robertson,  60, 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Record  and  a  member 
of  its  editorial  staff  for  more  than 
18  years. 

EDITOR  & 


Before  he  took  a  job  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Mr.  Robertson  worked  on 
newspapers  in  Kentucky,  Tennes¬ 
see  and  California. 

I*  *  * 

Harry  O.  LaPlante,  42,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Claremont 
(N.  H.)  Daily  Eagle,  in  Clare¬ 
mont,  May  2. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Frank  G.  Orr,  77,  former 
president  of  the  North  Dakota 
Press  Association,  in  Bismarck, 

N.  D.,  May  5.  He  was  co-pub¬ 
lisher  and  business  manager  of  the 
Bismarck  Capital,  a  semi-weekly, 
from  1932  until  1938. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Spector,  60,  veteran  , 
court  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Post,  and  previously  with  the 

Bronx  Home  News  and  the  old 
City  News  Association,  in  New 

York,  May  3. 

*  *  * 

Horace  E.  Munhall,  64,  car¬ 
toonist  for  Associated  Press  News- 
features  and  a  former  art  director 
for  that  division  of  the  news 
agency,  in  New  York,  May  2.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  AP,  Mr.  Munhall 
worked  for  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 

Star  and  for  several  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  newspapers.  ' 

■ 

2  Bowling  Editors 
Die  on  Same  Day 

Cincinnati — ^Two  of  this  city’s 
bowling  editors  died  May  3.  ’ 

Mel  Heidelman,  44,  Times-Star 
veteran,  and  Frank  L.  Zeller,  57, 
passed  away  only  a  few  hours  . 
apart. 

“Little  Mel”  started  with  the 
Times-Star  as  a  copy  boy  26  years 
ago.  He  had  been  an  active  ^wl-  . 
er  until  two  years  ago.  Death  was  ' 
due  to  a  heart  attack  at  his  home. 

Mr.  Zeller,  for  eight  years  part- 
time  editor  for  the  Enquirer,  was 
an  executive  director  of  the  Am-  • 
erican  Bowling  Congress. 

■ 

Waldo  Houchin  Dies; 
Honolulu  Adman  | 

Honolulu — ^Waldo  P.  Houchin,  | 
55,  advertising  director  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  died  here  _ 
May  3  after  an  illness  or  several 
months. 

.  Mr,  Houchin  was  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  staffs  of 
many  mainland  metropolitan 
newspapers  before  he  joined  the 
Advertiser  in  May,  1949.  ’ 

■ 

Foreman  Dies 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. — Edward  H.  ; 
Lupean,  60,  composing-room  fore-  - 
man  of  the  Dunkirk  Evening  Ob¬ 
server,  was  killed  May  4  when  his  j, 
head  became  wedged  in  the  forked  | 
trunk  of  a  small  tree  against  which  | 
he  fell  after  tumbling  down  the  i 
bank  of  a  dry  creek. 

■  J 

Sheehan  in  OUC  $ 

Richard  F.  Sheehan  is  the  new 
supervisor  of  advertising  for  the  V 
Oil  Industry  Information  Commit-  I 
tee  of  the  American  Petroleum  In-  r 
stitute.  New  York  City.  I 
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'Round  Their  Beats 

continued  from  page  12 

2,800  copies  of  the  issue  of  the 
News  carrying  the  pictures  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Wasp  for  the  crew. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Marino  and 
Mr.  Rynders  took  3,000  copies  of 
the  Four-Star  edition  of  Saturday’s 
News  with  the  Wasp  pictures  out 
to  the  carrier  and  distributed  them 
to  the  eager  seamen.  Soon  the 
crewmen  and  officers  were  busily 

REFLECTING  the  popularity  of  Mirror  staffers  among  fellow  news- 
rr  nnl/n  lin’,  h.  “^ound  New  York,  Rodney  L.  Stahl  (second  from  right)  is  in- 

crippled  ships  battle  against  the  president  of  the  New  York  Reporters’  Association  by 

Atlantic.  Charles  B.  McCabe,  Mirror  publisher,  while  Jack  Downey  of  the 

Lawrence  Dame,  Boston  jvfjrror,  president  of  the  New  York  Press  Photographers  Association, 
(Mass.)  Herald,  was  on  the  de-  (|,g  picture.  At  right  is  Mr.  Stahl’s  mother,  Mrs.  Helen 

stroyer  O’Hara  50  miles  from  the  Lohman,  chief  telephone  operator  at  the  Mirror  for  29  years, 

disaster,  covering  maneuvers.  His 

ship  rescued  some  of  the  men  USMC,  Department  of  Defense;  ed  in  water  as  if  to  show  complete 

from  the  Hobson.  Mr.  Dame  con-  Lt.-Commander  N  o  r  v  e  1 1  e  R.  indifference  to  the  highest  river 
tinned  on  to  Europe  on  the  Leigh,  counsel  for  the  Court  of  level  in  recorded  history). 

O’Hara.  Inquiry;  Lt.-Commander  Robert  J.  The  staff  photographer  found 

There  was  some  delay  in  send-  Duncan,  PIO,  3rd  Naval  District;  a  second  home  in  a  light  airplane 

ing  Mr.  Dame’s  story  due  to  John  F.  Sullivan,  Flag  Secretary  he  used  on  numerous  trips  to  re¬ 
heavy  flow  of  Navy  messages,  and  aide  to  Admiral  Delaney  of  cord  courageous  battles  for  sur- 
Then,  there  was  a  hold-up  in  the  3rd  Naval  District;  Lt.  R.  R.  vival  on  the  part  of  local  indus- 
Washington  before  it  was  cleared.  Smith,  a  Navy  press  officer  of  the  tries  and  distant  farmers  alike. 

The  story  was  filed  early  Sunday  3rd  Naval  District  and  a  former  Sundays  found  the  entire  staff 
and  didn’t  reach  Boston  until  Mon-  telegraph  editor  of  the  Toronto  at  outlying  points,  calling  in  items 
day  morning.  It  broke  in  the  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail;  Chief  to  be  posted  as  bulletins  in  the 
Traveler  that  afternoon.  Charles  Williams,  who  formerly  window  of  the  Herald  office. 

Dame’s  Story  Delayed  owned  a  weekly  newspaper  in  New  _  _  _ 


Arthur  Fetridge,  Herald  news  Jersey,  and  Journalist  2/c  Law-  May  Day  Jackpot 


editor,  said  the  Herald  first  be-  rence  Farrant,  who  soon  will  be  Tokyo— ^lete  Roberts  and  Rus- 
came  aware  of  the  story’s  existence  released  by  the  Navy  and  will  re-  sgH  Day  of  AP-Spotnews  hit  the 
when  a  Navy  PR  man  called  from  former  position  on  the  jackpot  by  pure  accident  on  May 

Washington  about  3  p.m.  Sunday,  editorial  staff  of  Editor  &  Pub-  Day. 

He  explained  that  clearance  was  lisher.  The  camera  team  was  filming  a 

nearly  completed  and  the  story  feature  series  for  AP’s  Television 

would  be  sent  to  the  Herald  short-  A  Flood  of  Copy  News  on  two  GIs  back  from  Ko- 

ly.  Nothing  happened  for  five  Clinton,  Iowa — Staffers  on  the  rea  on  rest  and  rotation  leave, 
hours.  -  Clinton  Herald  claim  some  kind  They  were  cruising  downtown 


Tokyo — Clete  Roberts  and  Rus¬ 
sell  Day  of  AP-Spotnews  hit  the 


The  camera  team  was  filming  a 
feature  series  for  AP’s  Television 
News  on  two  GIs  back  from  Ko- 


would  be  sent  to  the  Herald  short-  A  Flood  of  Copy  News  on  two  GIs  back  from  Ko- 

ly.  Nothing  happened  for  five  Clinton,  Iowa — Staffers  on  the  rea  on  rest  and  rotation  leave, 
hours.  -  Clinton  Herald  claim  some  kind  They  were  cruising  downtown 

Mr.  Fetridge  began  a  seven-hour  of  a  record  for  local  coverage  of  on  a  jeep  taking  shots  of  the  two 
telephoning  stint  at  8  p.m.,  placing  a  single  area  event — the  Missis-  soldiers  walking  through  Tokyo 
calls  to  many  officials  in  Washing-  sippi  river  flood.  streets. 

ton.  He  located  the  Dame  piece  Two  weeks  and  two  days  of  Suddenly  they  were  sucked  into 
as  being  on  the  desk  of  the  Chief  coverage — ^beginning  with  warn-  the  vortex  of  May  Day  rioters 
of  Naval  Operations.  Later,  he  ings,  then  shifting  to  descriptions  who  swept  them  on  toward  the 
was  told  it  had  been  cleared.  Still  of  flood  precautions,  on  to  the  Imperial  Plaza, 
nothing  happened  and  the  Herald  tragedy  itself  and  finally  to  plans  With  camera  and  sound  equip- 
ran  without  the  story.  for  clean-up — was  described  in  ment  they  caught  the  fury  of  the 


After  more  calls,  Mr.  Fetridge  204  locally-written  Herald  stories,  mad  rioting. 


said  he  learned  that  the  story,  in  accompanied  by  57  pictures. 


The  rioters,  inflamed  by  the 


its  entirety,  had  been  sent  back  These  stories,  without  headlines,  U.  S.  Army  markings  on  the  jeep, 
to  the  Destroyer  O’Hara  so  Mr.  totaled  1,262  column  inches  of  picked  out  Roberts  and  Day  as  tar- 


Dame  could  make  “corrections. 


Boston  newsmen  covering  the  to  make  up  a  special  14-page  edi- 
arrival  of  the  Hobson  survivors  tion  of  the  Herald. 


type — sufficient  with  the  pictures  get  of  their  wrath. 

to  make  up  a  special  14-page  edi-  Mr.  Roberts  was  hit  by  a  bam- 


m  New  York  were  William  Fitz- 


in  of  the  Herald.  boo  pole  over  his  right  forehead 

Covering  both  sides  of  the  river  and  suffered  an  inch-wide  wound. 


gerald,  Boston  Herald;  Lennie  over  a  40-mile  length,  this  Iowa-  Mr.  Day  was  pelted  by  stones. 
Lerner,  Boston  Globe;  Tom  Illinois  evening  paper’s  dozen  However,  he  clung  to  his  post  and 
Downey,  reporter,  and  Dan  Shee-  writers  (including  the  managing  continued  shooting  the  action, 
an,  photographer,  Boston  Post,  editor)  carried  out  these  orders  to 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  a  “T” — ^‘Tell  the  complete  flood  Out  ol  Jail  in  a  Hurry 

and  Bulletin  were  represented  by  story  as  it  affects  your  beat,  and  Hamilton,  Ont. — Bureaucratic 


Jo^  Ward.  tell  it  while  it’s  happening.”  red  tape  was  unwound  in  a  hurry 

Others  .in  the  press  corps  were  Staffers  also  filled  in  on  other  when  the  Hamilton  Spectator 
from  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  newly-created  beats.  The  sports  splashed  the  story  of  a  United 

from  Long  Island  and  from  New  editor  found  himself  writing  of  States  citizen  being  held  in  jail 

train  reroutings  throughout  the  almost  two  months  after  his  15- 

A  free-hand  drawing  of  the  dis-  area  and  conditions  of  highway  day  term  had  expired, 
aster  scene,  made  by  a  survivor,  pavements.  The  industrial  writer  Although  Walter  Harris,  31- 

was  puchased  by  Life  magazine.  went  with  camera  in  hand  on  year-old  Buffalo  Negro  had  lan- 

The  public  ralations  arrange-  many  trips  to  such  hard-hit  points  guished  in  jail  48  days  after  a 

^e^s  were  directed  by  Capt.  J.  J.  as  the  “island”  town  of  Sabula  term  for  drunken  driving  had  been 
McCormick,  PIO,  3rd  Naval  Dis-  and  its  sister  city  of  Savanna,  Ill.  completed,  he  was  free  five  hours 

frict;  Lt.-Commander  Fred  M.  (where  he  snapped  an  oldtimer  after  the  paper  gave  the  details. 

Lusick,  PIO,  Department  of  De-  asleep  in  a  rocker  in  front  of  his  When  the  term  was  up,  he  was 

tense;  Lt.  Joseph  E.  Cooke,  home,  with  both  feet  firmly  plant-  told  he  would  have  to  stay  in 
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Hamilton,  Ont. — Bureaucratic 
red  tape  was  unwound  in  a  hurry 
when  the  Hamilton  Spectator 


Miami  Daily  News 
Writer  Saves  Dogs 

Miami — Bill  Baggs,  Miami 
Daily  News  columnist,  on  April 
10  devoted  his  space  to  a  report 
that  the  Army  brass  had  decreed 
that  Army  scout  dogs  in  Korea 
were  to  be  destroyed  on  the 
grounds  they  were  no  longer  use¬ 
ful. 

The  reader  response  was  no  less 
than  terrific.  Senator  George  A. 
Smathers  (D.-Fla.)  received  so 
much  mail,  he  dumped  the  whole 
problem  in  the  lap  of  Army  Secre¬ 
tary  Frank  Pace.  The  result  was  a 
denial  on  April  18  by  the  Army 
to  Truman  Felt  of  the  Daily  News 
Washington  bureau  that  the  GI 
canines  will  be  “murdered”  after 
valiant  service. 

jail  until  he  had  been  cleared  by 
immigration  authorities. 

Day  after  day  passed  and  the 
jail  officials  could  give  him  no  in¬ 
formation  regarding  his  release. 
Finally,  through  a  fellow  prisoner, 
who  was  being  released,  he  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  the  case  history 
sent  to  the  Spectator  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

The  city  desk  went  to  work, 
contacting  consular  and  immigra¬ 
tion  officials  at  Ottawa.  Harris’ 
letter  and  the  story  were  played 
on  the  local  front  page.  In  a  short 
time  papers  from  outside  Hamil¬ 
ton  had  sent  reporters  and  camera¬ 
men  to  the  jail,  sensing  that  the 
story  would  speed  the  release  of 
the  Buffalo  auto  factory  worker. 

The  Spectator  engaged  two  law¬ 
yers,  and  their  action  resulted  in 
a  jail  inspector  escorting  Harris  to 
the  station  in  time  to  have  him 
home  in  Buffalo  before  midnight. 

Harris  thanked  the  Spectator 
and  reporters  Bruce  Murdoch  and 
Ted  Barr. 

Radio  Man's  Protest 

Montreal. — ^T.  J.  Allard,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Canadian  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters,  com¬ 
plained  to  Premier  Maurice  Du- 
plessis  this  week  about  “discrimi¬ 
nation”  against  a  broadcasting 
representative  covering  the  riot  by 
prisoners  at  Bordeaux  Jail. 

Mr.  Allard  said  a  tape  recording 
had  been  ordered  destroyed  “ap¬ 
parently  by  the  governor  of  the 
jail  (Dr.  Z.  Lesage),  and  was  in 
fact  destroyed  by  employes.” 

■ 

Hovel  Story  Starts 
Home  for  Negroes 

Montgomery,  Ala. — ^This  city 
will  have  a  modem  home  for 
blind,  aged  and  incurably  ill  Ne¬ 
groes  as  a  result  of  an  article  by 
Joe  Azbell,  state  editor,  in  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser. 

Mr.  Azbell’s  article  described 
the  filth  and  a  squalor  of  “Happy 
Kitchen,”  a  hovel  that  houses 
aged  blind  Negroes  on  relief. 

Only  a  few  days  after  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  story,  the  Montgomery 
Ministers  Association  voted  to  fi¬ 
nance  a  $50,000  home. 


visited  Manhattan  District  Attor- 
PulltZGr  Prizes  ney  Frank  S.  Hogan  and  placed 

continued  from  page  9  before  him  vital  information  about 
— — —  college  basketball  fixing  in  Madi- 
torial  page  editor  in  1935  and  edi-  Square  Garden.  All  those  in- 


tor  in  1941. 


volved  in  the  fix  pleaded  guilty 


The  Cartoons  award  went  to  and  several  received  prison  sen- 
Fred  L.  Packer,  New  York  Mirror,  fences. 

for  his  drawing,  “Your  Editors  Kase  began  work  in  the 

Ought  to  Have  More  Sense  Than  circulation  department  of  the  old 
To  Print  What  I  Say!”  It  depicted  '^^rk  Evening  Mail  in  1914. 

President  Truman  addressing  a  In  1918,  he  joined  the  Intemation- 


press  conference. 


al  News  Service  as  a  general  as- 


Mr.  Packer,  66,  was  born  in  signment  man.  He  became  editor 
Hollywood.  After  attending  an  art  general  manager  of  the 

school,  he  broke  in  with  the  Los  Havana  (Cuba)  Telegram  in  1924, 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner  in  being  the  youngest  man  to  serve 
1906,  and  worked  for  the  San  as  a  daily  newspaper  editor  in 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Call  and  Call-  Cuba.  He  returned  to  INS  the 
Post  from  1907  to  1918.  Later  following  year  and  then  became 
he  worked  for  the  New  York  a  sports  writer  for  the  Joumal- 
Journal  and  New  York  American,  American,  where  he  remained, 
and  in  1933  became  editorial  car-  with  the  exception  of  1934,  when 


toonist  for  the  Mirror. 

News  Photography 
A  photoghaphic  sequence  of  two 


he  was  sports  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  American. 

Biography  Winner 
One  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  for 


plays  from  a  football  game  won  , 

the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  photography  ^ 

for  two  Des  Moines  llowa)  Regis-  newspapermen  because  it  was 

ter  and  Tribune  photographers,  -  I 

InVin  Rr.hi'ncr.n  onH  Plrtn  ITItano  ^USey,  aSSOCI- 


Hughes.” 

Mr.  Pusey  was 
born  in  1902  at 


John  Robinson  and  Don  Ultang. 

Their  photos  showed  how  a  Drake  °  ® 

University  football  player’s  jaw  c  Post  ^for 
was  broken  in  the  Drake-Okla-  i-'  'L-  ’. 

homa  A.  4  M.  ga^e  on  Oc.  20, 

The  pictures  caused  consider- 
able  public  discussion.  Drake  . 
later  withdrew  from  the  Missouri  ^ 

Valley  Conference  as  a  result  of  W^uff,  Utah, 
the  incident.  J  ^ 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  44-year-old  .  V  1°*^  Pusev 

native  of  Des  Moines,  has  been  H*-!  x: 

with  the  newspapers  for  25  years 

and  he  was  with  a  combat  photo  ^  ^e  was  a  copyreader  on  the 
team  in  the  Pacific  in  World  War 

jj  and  in  1928  he  became  an  editor- 

Mr.  Ultang,  35,  has  been  a  ial  writer  for  the  Washington  Post 
pilot-photographer  for  the  Register  and  has  been  engaged  in  that 
and  Tribune  since  1940.  He  was  ^ 


born  in  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  and 


Special  Citations 


The  awards,  announced  by  the 


Mo«„  trustees  of  Columbia  University 

Navy  flight  instructor  m  the  ' 


on  May  5,  mark  the  35th  year  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prizes.  Individual 
winners  will  be  given  $500  and 


QUOTES  ’N  COMMENTS 

“IFe  wish  to  report  very  good  responses,  as  usual.” 

WILUAM  M.  KESSLER 
Leader-Republican  Herald  (New  York) 
RATES — consecutive  Insertiona — 3  line  Tninimum. 

BITUATIONB  WANTED  AlJ.  other  CIABBIFICATIONB 

lasertiona  Line  lute  Inaertloos  Uee  Bate 

1  $.66  1  $100 

8  .60  S  $6 

8  .46  8  00 

4  and  over  .40  4  and  over  JB 

BltosUon  Wanted  Ada  payable  Inanlie  tor  20  and  62  time  rstaa. 

In  advance.  Charse  Oi^ra  Accepted. 

Add  15o  for  Box  Service 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Claaslfled  rate 
lees  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  SO  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  dally.  Box  holders’  Identities  held 
In  strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  PM.  (After  last 
Mall). 

EDITOR  St  PX7BUSHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy 
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A  Special  Citation  went  to  the  certificates.  The  Meritorious  Ser- 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  for  edi-  vice  Award  is  a  gold  medal  cost- 
torial  planning,  organization  and  ing  $500. 
execution  of  news  coverage  of  the  m 

great  regional  flood  of  1951.  SeyillOUr  tO  Speak 
For  several  days  the  newspaper,  _  n  j  w  a 

plus  its  radio  and  TV  facilities.  At  SJjX  Awards  Fete 
was  the  major  medium  for  trans-  Chicago  —  Gideon  Seymour, 
mining  vital  news  affecting  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
health  and  safety  of  the  area’s  Tribune  executive  editor,  will  be 
population.  When  the  mails  were  the  guest  speaker  at  the  national 
not  being  delivered,  the  paper  was  awards  banquet  of  Sigma  Delta 
flown  and  driven  into  isolated  Chi  at  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel 
areas.  The  Star  took  the  initia-  here  May  19. 
tive  in  rehabilitation  work,  after  The  dinner  takes  place  on  Mon- 
the  flood  had  subsided.  Through  day  evening,  first  day  of  the  In- 
the  paper’s  efforts,  public  and  pri-  land  Daily  Press  Association 
vate  resources  were  mobilized  for  Spring  meeting, 
the  task.  The  Star  took  upon  it-  Charles  C.  Clayton,  St.  Louis 
self  the  job  of  reassuring  the  na-  (Mo.)  Globe  -  Democrat  editorial 
tion  that  Kansas  City  was  on  the  writer  and  national  president  of 
road  to  recovery.  SDX,  will  preside.  Awards  will  be 

Max  Kase,  sports  editor  of  the  presented  by  Victor  E.  Bluedom, 
New  York  Journal- American  since  SDX  executive  director.  Walter 
1938,  was  given  a  Special  Citation  Curtis,  president  of  the  Headline 
for  his  exclusive  exposures  of  Club,  Chicago  professional  chap- 
bribery  and  other  forms  of  cor-  ter  of  the  fraternity,  is  heading  a 


ruption  in  basketball. 


committee  of  30  Midwest  members 


On  Jan.  10,  1951,  Mr.  Kase  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

FOR  better  newspaper  propertlss. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  5-27,  San  Fernando,  Calif, 

FOR  81  TEARS — We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

OWN  A  NEWIBPAPER 
ON  Pacific  Coast  where  business  and 
climate  are  good  I 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3&37  Orange, _ Riverside.  Calif. 

OONFIOENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Oo.,  Ventura,  Oalifomia. 
MID-WEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Herman  H.  Koch 

8610  Nebraska  St.  Sioux  City.  Iowa 
mat  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1814.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  A  Associates 

818  Boston  Bldg. _ Denver.  Colo. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Avenue 

_ Venice.  California _ 

irk  We  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  62.5  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  California. 

_ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

Appraisers — Liquidators 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7,  N.  Y, 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISA1.S 
MAY  BROTHERS 

_ Binghamton.  New  York _ 

Publishing  and  Printing  Plants 
STANDARD  APPRAISAL  OO. 

6  Church  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUTSEN 
44,6  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

_ Publications  for  Sale _ 

THREE  OLD  well-established  weeklies 
in  prosperous  contiguous  metropolitan 
New  York  City  suburban  area  of  New 
Jersey — 60,000  population.  Wonderful 
opportunity  for  development  by  ex- 

Eerienced  publisher.  No  plant  Included. 

ut  mechanical  facilities  available. 
Light  competition.  Priced  right.  Box 

1747,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

I  MISSOURI  WEEKLY  $22,500.  Has 
grossed  above  $40,000,  now  around 
$32,000  gross  with  $7,000  net.  but 
l  coming  back  strong,  new  management, 
.  excellent  equipment.  Must  sell,  other 
interests.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper 
'  Service,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Publications  for  Sale 

STOCK,  CASH,  ACCOUNTS  go  with 
this  northern  Chio  weekly.  Business 
will  give  owner  good  salary,  pay  for 
itself  in  5  years.  Takes  $25,000  down 
payment.  Larry  Towe  Agency,  1807 

S.  Shore,  Holland  Michigan. _ 

WESTEJIN  MOUNTAIN  STATE.  Chain 
at  fine  weeklies.  Gross  over  $126,000. 
Growing  area.  Well  equipped.  30% 
down.  Jack  L.  Stoll  A  Associate*. 
4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  2$, 

California. _ 

30%  ON  YOUR  INVESTMENT.  Ex¬ 
clusive  county  seat  Middle  Western 
coal  mining,  farm  area.  Excellent 
equipment,  fine  staff,  $15,000  down 
payment.  Larry  Towe  Agency,  1807  8. 

Shore.  Holland,  Michigan. _ _ 

SHOPPING  PAPER  —  Pennsylvania, 
grossing  $86,000;  13  years;  outside 
printing.  Box  1635,  Elditor  A  Pnb- 

Publications  Wanted 

WE  H.VVE  a  purchaser,  for  South¬ 
eastern  daily  newspaper,  with  $300.- 
000  cash  and  financing  to  $600,000. 
Properties  priced  as  low  as  $100,000 
considered  in  good  markets.  P.  T. 
Hines,  Publishers  Service,  P.  0.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro.  North  Carolina. 
EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
with  or  without  plant.  Ready  and 
able  to  act  now.  Give  details  in  first 
letter.  Box  1805,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Promotion  Services 


KEEP  AD  LINAGE  UP 
during  dull  summer  months 
by  using  ad  ideas  from  the 
Jay-Bee  Newspaper  Aids 
quarterly  bulletin — 

One  publisher  DOUBLED 
predecessor’s  gross  by  use 
of  these  ideas. 

Special  Introductory  Offer; 

Full  year’s  service,  $10 

Summer  and  Fall  Issues,  $6 

Summer  issue  only,  $4 

Don’t  delay — send  your  check 
today  to 

Jay-Bee  Newspaper  Aids 
(Backed  by  30  years*  experience) 
'Spring  Park,  Minnesota 


Promotion  Wanted 

WANTED  —  Circulation  promo^ 
ideas.  Contest,  Prises,  anything  that 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Promotion  Services 


OFFICIAL  INiSIONIA  MATS  TO 
BOOST  YOUR  AUTO  LINAGE  I 

OFT  (treater  local  or  Classified  auto¬ 
motive  linage  by  having  official  sales 
and  service  insignia  of  all  principal 
ear-makers  on  hand. 

SET  of  391  mats  includes  both  line 
and  halftone  reproductions  in  several 
sixes.  Sharp,  clean  and  clear.  An  in¬ 
valuable  asset  whether  used  in  Classi¬ 
fied  or  Display. 

ALL  391  mats  plus  2  proofbooka  yours 
for  only  $25  if  there's  no  Howard 
Parish  client  in  your  city.  Or  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling 
Plans  with  the  May  release,  which  in¬ 
cludes  this  valuable  automotive  mat 
collection.  Order  today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Box  126  NW.  Branch,  Miami  47,  Fla. 


Syndicates — Features 


TO  ALL  EDITORS  A  PUBLISHERS 

WHETHER  you  publish  in  a  large 
city  or  small  town  .  .  .  yotur  locality 
derives  revenue  from  the  aeronautical 
or  associated  industries.  ARE  YOU 
DEVELOPING  YOUR  POTENTIALS 
FROM  TH*»E  PIEDSMf 

VE  OFFER  a  weekly  (oftener  if  de¬ 
sired)  Aviation  column  that  includes 
both  general  news  AND  .  .  .  local  news 
of  your  area.  Also  feature  articles 
when  requested. 

USE  THIS  AS  A  METHOD  OP  GAIN¬ 
ING  AVIATION  ADVERTISING  AND 
SUPPORT.  Practically  everyone  is  air- 
minded  today. 

For  further  information  please  contact 
Box  1600,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Cash  for  Due  Bills 


_  Press  Engineers 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERBOTOBfi 
Dimnantllnr — Moving — Meeting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  InstsIlatloBS 
Service  Nationwide 
11164  SaHcoy  St.,  Sun  Valiey,  Oallf. 
_ SDuset  1-45T6 _ 

MAOHINLSTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
M^irs,  maintenance,  servMe  nation- 

*  LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

•«««— »1  St.,  Long  Island  City  1.  N.T, 
_ OTlltwell  6-00OS-0090 

Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurat,  N,  3. 

SPSOIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
_ Goss  Flat-Bed  Weba 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  preaaea 
ANYWHERE 

2«  East  4th  St.,  New  York  8,  N.  T. 
Phono  spring  7-1740 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

of  Centre  Trucking  Oo..  Ine.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hanling 
For  the  AUied  Printing  Trades. 

DUmsntling  -  Moving  •  Ereotlng 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

ia>oal  and  long  DUSTANOE 

W  Washington  St.,  N.  T.  14,  N.  T. 
PHGNtE  WATKINS  4-2010 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


_  Pre«  Enxinecrs 


NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
Co.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
— moved — erected.  Ridgewood,  New 
Jeraey.  RI  6-4252. 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  a  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections,  all  types  of 
presses.  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164,  975  N.  Church  Street 
Rockford,  Illinoia 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Binders — Files 


ROUTE  BOOK  COVERS 
NEWSPAPER  PILES 
Fit  any  size  newspaper 
Manufactured  by 

HAARVIG  LOOSE  LEAP  DEVICES 
1822  N.  Kedvale  Ave.,  Chicago  39.  Ill. 


ALGER  BOOKBINDING  COMPANY 
178  Norman  St.,  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 
BINDING  Newspaper  Files  and  pe¬ 
riodicals  our  specialty. 

MAKERS  OP  (clear  view)  loose  leaf 
holders  for  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

_ Composing  Room _ 


LINOTYPES 

MODELS: —  32 —  31  —  30  —  27 
22  —  14  —  8  —  6 

INTERTYPES 

MODELS;  G — H— D— OSM— O— X 

ALL  of  the  above  machines  are  imme¬ 
diately  available  and  can  be  delivered 
either  “as  is,"  reconditioned,  or  re¬ 
built  guaranteed. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRYANT  9-1132 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypea,  Models 
6.  8,  14,  26.  Intertypea  B — -O— OSM, 
thoroughly  re4>uilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Ooas  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  822  North  Fourth 
8t.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennayivania. 


NINETY  PER  CENT  of  North  CaroUna 
daily  newapapera  are  naing  L.  A  B. 
Heavy  Duty  Newspaper  Turtles.  They 
are  sold  all  over  the  United  Statee. 
The  price  fM.50  to  tT9.60.  The  qual¬ 
ity — none  better  on  the  market.  Write 
for  cirenlar  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion.  L.  A  B.  Salat  (Company,  Box 

■580,  Elkin,  Nortk  OaroHna. _ 

VANDEROOOK  full  page  proof  preaa. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Newsprint 


FOR  LOW  PRICE 

AND  finest  quality  newsprint.  Call 
East  West  'Trading  Corporation.  79 
Wall  Street,  New  York  5,  New  York. 
HAnover  2-0165. 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  sixes.  Ail  types  printing 
papers.  Have  85*,  5214'',  70",  80" 
diameter.  Box  158,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  site  rolls,  carload  lota  at 
attr^tive  prices.  May  shipment  and 
continuous  bookings.  Inquiries  invited. 
Canadian  Newsprint  Supply  ()o..  Al¬ 
fred  Horn,  18  East  41  St.,  New  York. 
N.  Y.  Tel.:  ORegon  9-3870. 


NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  9000. 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 

FOR  SALE — 20  tons  14*  newsprint. 
Available  immediately.  Mill  price, 
FOB  Baytown,  Texas.  Baytown  Sun. 

OFFER  SPOT 
NEWSPRINT 

1  mix  car  18*  x  67*  rolU. 

3  cars  15*  roils, 
i  >  ear  16*  rolls. 

1  car  16)4*  rolls. 

6  eara  1'7*  rolls. 

6  cars  24*  rolls. 

Contact  Box  1828,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
COMPLETE 

PHOTO  ENGRAVING 
DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE  Former  SOUTHWEST 
CITIZEN 

In  Lake  Uharles,  Louisiana, 

ALL  Chemco — 2 14  xear  old  equipment 
with  the  exception  of  the  camera 
which  waa  on  lease. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Ph.  BR  9-1182 


I  Pkh  Room 


VANlrEBOOOK  full  page  proof  preaa, 
modal  26,  exesUent  eoadulon.  Box 
1867.  Editor  A  Pabllaher. 

SPACEBANDS  RBOONDITIOtnED 
DROP  ns  a  pootal  for  full  information 
and  a  convenient  mailing  box  with  ad- 
drsased  return  label.  Jack  Dunham, 
475  Shoreview  Rd..  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
TWO  COMPLETE  gas  eontrollsd  units 
for  metal  pots.  Includes  extra  motor 
never  used.  Address  “Pottsvills  Re- 
pnblican,**  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania. 
MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  improved  with 
9  McNamara  mag  frames,  iras  mono¬ 
melt  pot.  or  electric  pot,  $3.^0.  terms. 

GANER  Linotype  Craftsmen 
305  E.  45th  St.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

EQUIPMENT  BARGAINS 

Rebuilt  Model  8  Linotype 

Rebuilt  CAP  12x18  job  press 

Hoe  Jig  saw  and  drill  combination# 

Linotype  magaiines 

Lino  and  Inter  pots 

Lino  and  Inter  motors 

Rebuilt  Linotype  mold  disks 

Priced  for  quick  tale.  Write  or  call 
for  particulars  now  I 

AMERICAN 

Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Ine. 

88  Gold  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  REctor  2-2283 


Newsprint 

NEWSPRINT  paper  in  sheets  and 
rolls.  Very  fast  delivery  at  lowaat 
prices.  Box  1417,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 
ROLLS,  Sheets.  Any  Siss.  Ail  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonqnin  4-8729.  N.  x. 


HOE 

5  UNIT  PRESS 


LENGTH  cut  off  23-9/16* 

5 — 16  PAGE  Balcony  type  uaita 
Rubber  Rollers,  Ink  PumM 
Substructure  with  RoH  StanM 
3 — C-H-Oonveyors,  1  double  Folder 
2 — AO  Motor  Drives  Fnll  Automatic 

For  further  information  writs 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO-.  Inc. 

11  West  43nd  St..  New  York  86.  N.  T. 


4  0088  UNITS 

PAPER  rolls  on  eaeh  end.  folder  in 
center,  28-9/16*  cut-off.  AO  drive. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boiae,  Idaho 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

DUPLEX  Rotary  Newspaper  FOLDER 
Box  1803,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

22K*,  Reels,  tsuaions,  pasters,  eolor 
fountain,  rubber  roUera,  complete 
etereotype  equipment. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

HOE  32  PAGE  ROTARY  PRESS 
COLOR  deck,  reversible  eylindere, 
double  newarpaper  folder,  )i  page  mail 
folder,  length  cut-off  2214".  7/10* 

plates,  metal  furnace,  casting  box,  and 
plate  finisher. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  00..  INC. 

I  11  Want  42nd  St.,  Nsw  York  86,  N.  T. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VBUITICAL  type  21%*  cut-off.  2 
double  folders,  rubber  rollers;  serial 
No.  2594.  Available  immediately.  Can 
be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


DUPLEX  and  Goss  flatbed  presses. 
Complete  in  every  detail.  Uncondition¬ 
ally  guaranteed. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


USED 

GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 

Excellent  SelecUon 
Semi-cylindrical 
Tubular,  Plat  Bed  Presses 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  Street 
Chicago  8,  Illinoia 


THESE  presssa  must  be  sold  imme¬ 
diately;  51  Miehle  $il,800:  17  Bab¬ 
cock  with  Omaha  folder  $1,500;  14x22 
Colts  Armory  $550;  12x18  Standard 
Automatic  $350;  10x14  Davidson  $1^ 
200;  8x12  CAP  $300;  10x15  CAP 
with  Kluge  feeder  $1,050;  K«1»J 

82  2  00-  “A”  Kelly  $1,260:  26x32 

Babcock  $650;  Model  MOO  MulUlith 
$950.  National  Printing  Equipment 
Co.,  Ridegwood,  N.  J.,  HI  6-4252. 


MODEL  AB  Duplex  Flat  Bed  preaa. 
Available  at  once. 

24  PAGE  Hoe  roUry  single  width 
%  folder. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


GOOD  VALUES  —  GOOD  SAVINGS 

METAL  Poti — 1  %  »o  7-ton  Gap.,  with 
or  without  Pnmpa. 

HOE  Dry  Mat  Roller. 

OLATBODRN  PreelsiOB  Fla*  Slmver. 
NO.  23  VANDEROOOK  Power  Proof 

Electric  Oalley 

HOE  Double  Matrix  Drying  Table. 
GOSS  A  Hoe  Curved  Shavers. 

CURVED  A  Flat  Plate  Routeie. 

Automatic  Hhe^ 

Casting  Boxes  for  all  Standard  Sheet 

iB^Paw  HOK  STRAIGHTLINE  Preaa. 

NW  Hal‘'"Page  Form  Tahlea  A 
^r«l“  LlSit-Weight  Starao 
Ohaies. 

THOMAS  W.  ^LL  00^  IN<^ 

120  West  42nd  Ywh  18.  N.T. 

(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 

HOE  Curved  Router. 
platea,  21)4*  ?*■ 

2234*  cut-off.  AdapUhle  for  either  sin¬ 
gle  page  or  donWe  tmek.  ®*'**1“-  TuJ 
Times-Mirror  Company.  Los  Angelei 
58.  (Hlifomla. _ — 

WOOD  Double  Junior  A®*®?*'***!,*!^ 
Wood  Autoahaver  for  22  %  inch  Plata, 
with  8-Ton  AO  Electric  Furnace. 

•WOOD  Double  Automatic  A^oplata 
and  two  Wood  Antoah^era  for  2A9/18 
inch  plaUs.  with  lO-Ton  AO  Electri# 
Metal  Fnmaae. 

WOOD  Single  Antomatle 

Wood  Autoth^er  for  88-9/18  1^ 

plates,  with  8-Tob  Gas  Metal  Fumaea. 

WOOD  Color  PlaU  Pre-ReglaUr  Ma¬ 
chine  for  38-S/16  Inch  platea. 
OondHlon. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18,  E.  T. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Stereotype _ 


For  Sale: 

VER.V  REASONABLiE,  one  curved 
electric  router,  casting  box,  shaving 
box,  routing  block,  double  knife  tail 
cutter  for  Howe  or  Goss  22^  cut-off, 
LONG  PUBLISHING  OOilPAI^k 
1315  Cherry  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


FOB  SALE:  8U0-ton  Lake  Erie  Stand¬ 
ard  Direct-O-Mat.  Box  1839,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PONY  Autoplate  machine,  22?i"  cut¬ 
off,  water  cooled  arch,  AC  motor,  and 
stereotype  pump.  Box  1835,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy  _ 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
LINOTYPES  —  LNTERTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  APPRAISALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  FUth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


WANT  16  OR  24  PAGE  Duplex  Tu¬ 
bular  Press.  Want  good  press  with  AO 
motor  equipment  and  complete  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Will  inspect.  Box  No. 
810,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Unit  to  match  Goss  Press 
No.  1480  (installed  new  in  1927),  cut¬ 
off  23-9/16’’:  cylinder  stagger  45  de¬ 
grees;  plate  thickness  7/16'.  Write 
Box  1618,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


STEREOTYPE  Metal  Furnace,  4,000 
or  5,000  Ib.  capacity  with  heating 
equipment.  Send  description  and  price 
to  Box  1729,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTEID — 54  folder  for  Goss  rotary, 
21^4*  cut-off.  Newspaper  Printers. 
1067  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washington 
7,  D.  0. 


—  21 H  cut-ofif  newspaper 
folder  for  Goss  rotary.  John  H.  Perry, 
It.,  Post  Times,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida. 


GOSS  DUPLEX  Tubular  Stereo  finish¬ 
ing  machine,  twenty-two  and  three- 
quarter  inch  cutoff.  Must  be  in  good 
condition.  Wire  Evening  Review, 
Niagara  Falls.  Ontorio.  Canada. 


WANTED  a  6  unit  press  with  two  sets 
double  folders,  AO  drive.  Box  1818. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_  HELP  WANTED 


_  Administrative 


^INTING  PROCUREMENT  DIREO- 
I®  head  unit  which  purchases 
all  State  Government  printing.  Pour 
years  responsible  experience,  large 
commercial  or  governmental  printing, 
including  preparation  and  analysis  of 
specifications,  and  procurement  of  a 
variety  of  types  of  printing.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  printing  techniques,  pa¬ 
pers,  standards,  production,  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  Ability  to  plan,  organize,  and 
direct  a  printing  procurement  program. 
Position  located  in  Richmond.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $6,980  per  year.  Write  Di¬ 
vision  of  Personnel,  P.O.  Box  654, 
Richmond,  Va.  stating  qualifications 
and  references. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  quali¬ 
fied  editor  and  manager  of  county  seat 
weekly  and  job  shop  to  share  in  25% 
of  profits  before  taxes  plus  car  and 
salary.  Attractive  community  near 
Washington,  D.  C.  Reliable  backshop 
foreman  also  partner  in  profits.  2  lino¬ 
types,  V-36,  etc.  If  interested,  please 
give  complete  details  and  references 
in  your  first  letter.  Don’t  phone.  Sor- 
zano,  Antell  ft  Wright,  Management 
Consultants,  3101  Chrysler  Building, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Artists — Cartoonists _ 

ARTIST — A  metropolitan  newspaper 
wants  a  newspaper  artist  to  take 
charge  of  a  _  small  art  department. 
Must  be  experienced  on  retouching  and 
layout  work,  with  some  experience 
on  color  work.  Box  1827,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  all-round  experienced 

small  town  manager  with  or  without 
investment.  Please  tell  all.  Box  1812. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Clrculatlun 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

RIVERSIDE  DAILY  PRESS 
RIVERSIDE  ENTERPRISE 
(Circulation  25,000) 

APPLICANTS  must  be  experienced 
and  must  have  references  that  will 
support  unquestioned  ability.  Write 
fuliy  to  Arthur  A.  Culver,  General 
Manager,  Riverside  Daily  Press,  River¬ 
side,  California. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  must  be  an 
aggressive  promoter  who  can  work 
and  increase  circulation  through  car¬ 
riers.  Give  complete  resume  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Northwest.  Box  1701,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  to  take  over  circulation 
managership  small  daily  under  super¬ 
vision  excellent  group  circulation  di¬ 
rector.  $60  and  bonus.  Lincoln 
O’Brien,  P.O.  Box  381,  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico. 


Classified  Advertisiiis 


PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  100.- 
000  daily.  Southern  city.  Competitive 
sitnation.  Capable  building  phone  staff. 
To  $100.  Write  details.  Box  1700. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  WANTED — lExperienced,  suc¬ 
cessful  man  for  newspaper  in  New 
York  Btate  in  the  100,000  population 
class,  circulation  exceeding  32,000. 
Position  open  immediately.  Give  full 
particulars  in  first  letter,  stating  sal¬ 
ary  desired.  Address  Box  1808,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Display  Advertisine 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  number  one 
staff  position  19,000  daily.  University 
city.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ener¬ 
getic  young  man  with  rounded  experi¬ 
ence.  State  age,  references,  experience 
and  salary  expected.  R.  F.  Sowers. 
Morgantown  Poet,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


PROFIT  'SHARING  OPPORTUNITY 

Available  for  alert  Display  Advertising 
manager.  Fast  growing  2  year  old 
magazine  in  New  York  City  needs  an 
aggressive,  conscientious  man.  Top 
commission.  The  right  person  can  go 
as  high  as  $110,000  a  year  and  grow 
as  magazine  expands.  Ihimieh  full 
details.  Box  1651,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ Display  Advertisiiig 


ADVEKTlSINO  eJALEBMAN,  must  be 
tup  nutch,  able  to  layout  visuals,  and 
service  accounts.  Unusual  opportunity 
for  strong  able  man  on  urban  weekly. 
Apply  Box  1636,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 
ADVERTISING  Sales  Woman.  Salary 
and^  Commission.  Anglo-Jewish  Week¬ 
ly  in  New  England.  Reference.  Box 
1802,  Editor  A:  Publisher. 


OPENING  for  experienced  energetic 
salesman  with  fine  opportunity  for  fu¬ 
ture  advancement  in  Retail  Advertising 
Department  of  Southern  newspaper 
in  city  of  150,000.  Man  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  and  developing  de¬ 
partment  store  space  preferred.  At¬ 
tractive  salary,  based  on  man's  ability 
and  performance.  Please  give  full  de¬ 
tails  of  your  experience  as  well  as  age, 
and  marital  status  in  your  application. 
All  correspondence  and  information 
kept  in  strict  confidence.  Address  Box 
1837,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


OPENING  in  General  Advertising 
Department  of  fastest  growing  news¬ 
paper  in  competitive  Eastern  metro¬ 
politan  market.  Must  have  had  Retail 
experience  on  metropolitan  paper.  State 
age,  references,  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Write  Box  1833,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


LARGE  LGS  ANGELES  County  Bub- 
nrban  paper  needs  top  flight  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman.  Department  store  and 
market  layout  experience  required. 
Send  history,  age,  salary  to:  M.  Robert 
Clark,  Herald  American,  Compton, 
California. 


WANTED  advertising  manager  for 
small  daily  and  job  shop.  Knowledge 
of  circulation  would  help.  Box  1810, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  advertising  man  with  about 
3  years’  experience,  must  be  strong 
on  layouts  and  servicing  of  accounts 
in  south  right  away,  by  very  good 
Oregon  daily  in  scenic  south  Oregon, 
write  advertising  msnsger.  The  Daily 
Courier,  Grants  Pass,  Oregon. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  who  can 
make  good  layouts.  Write  giving  ref¬ 
erence,  age,  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  when  available.  May  have 
opening  for  National  Advertising  Msn¬ 
sger  soon.  Florence  Morning  News, 
Florence,  South  Carolina. 


_ Editorial 


MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted,  daily  In 
East  Texas  town  15-25,000  popniation. 
Prefer  man  nnder  25  who  recognises 
importance  local  pUtares,  featnres. 
Paper  has  darkroom,  Fairchild,  Tsle- 
typesetter.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
1543,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER-REWRITE 
MAN  OR  WOMAN 

ALERT,  fast,  willing  to  leam  weekly 
newspaper  field.  Press  Journal,  Engle¬ 
wood,  New  Jersey. 


EXPERIENCED  display  man.  Good 
on  layout,  presentation  and  sales,  to 
handle  regular  list,  take  charge  of  spe¬ 
cial  sections  and  promotional  work. 
Married  man  preferred.  One  of  na¬ 
tion’s  best  21,000  circulation  7-day 
dailies.  Permanent.  Salary  commensn- 
rate  with  ability.  Prefer  westerner. 
Write  all.  Box  1734,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAG¬ 
ER  for  large  Sonthem  newspaper. 
Must  be  sales  and  promotion  minded 
and  aggressive.  Furnish  complete  back¬ 
ground  and  references.  Write  J.  H. 
Sawyer,  Jr.,  333  N.  Michigan  Avo., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


PROGRESSIVE  mldwestem  afternoon 
daily  needs  experienced  advertising 
salesman,  to  service  major  accounts. 
Prefer  family  man,  from  email  or  me¬ 
dium  sised  daily;  must  be  able  to  sell, 
do  copy-writing  and  layout.  Excellent 
pay,  opportunity,  working  conditions. 
Send  review  of  qualifications  with  let¬ 
ter,  also  sample  layout,  to  Box  1713 
care  of  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GROWING  WESTERN  DAILY  and 
Sunday  newspaper  of  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  city  of  70,000  needs  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Must  be  aggressive  and 
must  have  had  competitive  experience. 
State  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  letter.  Box  1753,  Editor  ft 
Pnblisher. 


EXPEBIENOED  NEWSMAN 

POSITION  open  for  experienced  news¬ 
man,  preferably  single  or  small  fam¬ 
ily;  large  weekly  newspaper  in  fast¬ 
growing  area  and  pleasant  commnnity. 
Man  we  want  should  be  “jack-of-all- 
trades” — reporter,  rewrite,  copy  read¬ 
er,  should  know  or  be  willing  to  leam 
photography,  Fairchild.  Must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  re-locate,  become  part  of  hospi¬ 
table  commnnity  within  hour’s  drive 
of  Atlantic  Ocean.  We’ll  pay  $65  to 
the  right  man  to  start  with  guarantee 
of  advancement.  Write  all,  for  inter¬ 
view  in  May.  Box  1716,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED — ^honest,  young  reporter — 
legman  for  6.500  daily.  Permanent. 
Daily  Standard,  Oelina,  Ohio. 


WANTED  —  Editor  for  Progressive 
weekly  newspaper.  Mast  also  assist  In 
advertising  part-time.  Address  Box 
1740.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTEID— Young  lady  reporter  for 
afternoon  paper  in  city  of  16,000  in 
South.  Must  be  able  to  make  general 
news  rounds  and  handle  feature 
stories.  State  salary  expected  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  Box  1712,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

WAN’TED:  Young  Man  for  general  re¬ 
porting  on  progressive  central  Florida 
publication.  Excellent  opportnnity  for 
recent  graduate  in  Journalism.  Box 
1717,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


SOUTHERN  Morning  Newspaper  can 
use  copyreuder.  Prefer  young  man  with 
two  or  three  years’  experience.  Good 
future.  Reply  Box  1841,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN 

FUR  afternoon  daily  in  suburban  New 
York.  Excellent  opportunity  lor  man 
able  to  handle  makeup  and  city  desk. 
Box  1754,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  HEADER:  $1UU  to  sUrt.  Fine 
opportunity  for  young  but  fully  expe- 
rieuced  desk  man  uu  way  up.  Give 
fullest  details  first  letter.  Box  1819, 
Editor  A  Publisiier. 


DESK  MAN  to  carry  heavy  load  on 
large  Connecticut  paper.  Knowledge  of 
area  preferred.  Must  have  experience 
plus  speed,  and  enjoy  the  work.  Write 
Box  1836,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


DRAFT- EXEMPT,  All-round  reporter 
wanted  immediately  with  organisation 
tliat  offers  outstanding  future.  Pomps 
Daily  News,  Pampa,  Texas. _ 


EDITOR.  The  Number  One  spot  on  s 
large  Midwest  county  seat  weekly  will 
be  open  June  1.  The  man  who’ll  fill 
the  job  should  have  had  experience 
as  editor  of  a  weekly,  should  know 
how  to  sell  advertising  himself  and  be 
able  to  direct  staff  of  two  solicitors. 
He  should  know  how  to  get  out  a  pa¬ 
per  on  time  and  he  should  be  aggres¬ 
sive  enough  to  keep  the  back  shop 
humming.  'This  is  s  hard  job,  but  re¬ 
turns  will  be  worthwhile  £t  you  make 
good.  Applicants  should  reply  fully  si 
to  background.  Starting  salary  $90  to 
$100  a  week — ^more  when  you  prove 
yourself.  Box  1316,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


REPORTER — preferably  one  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  writing  travel  articles.  A 
well  known  National  Organisation  is 
looking  for  a  young  man  in  his  thir¬ 
ties  who  can  write  with  color  and 
effectiveness  on  travel  subjects.  A 
good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
Box  1442,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 


MANAGING  EDI’TOR— Small  Central 
New  York  afternoon  daily.  Permanent 
position  for  the  man  with  right  quali¬ 
fications,  imagination.  State  experience 
and  salary  desired.  Box  1830.  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 


NEWS — experienced,  young  man  to 
contact  editors.  Constant  travel.  Qlv« 
experience  and  salary.  Bex  1800.  Edl- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN  with  imagination  and  ini¬ 
tiative  in  developing  local  news,  sbil- 
ity  to  direct  news  staff,  handle 
read  copy.  Midwest  afternoon  dally. 
Box  1806,  Editor  ft  Publisher,  _ 
NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  desk 
man  sought  for  afternoon  daily,  south 
New  England  shore.  Must  have  varied 
experience,  especially  wire ;  ^  able, 
willing  to  do  reporting,  fill  _  different 
desks  when  necessary.  Paid  life  insur¬ 
ance,  2  weeks  psid  vacation.  Not  tem¬ 
porary.  State  starting  salary.  Raise  in 
6  months  if  warranted.  Write  sll  de¬ 
tails.  Box  1823.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 


OPPORTUNI’TY  Midwest  daily,  live- 
wire  news  room  for  young  reporter  to 
complete  experience.  Salary  based  on 
experience.  Write  Box  1815,  Editor  * 
Publisher.  _ 


REPORTER — general,  some  sporti. 
photo  ability  helpful.  Twin  City  News- 
Record,  Neenah.  Wisconsin. _ 


EDITOR  for  lonff  ostablished  weekly 
newspaper  in  Metuchen,  New  Jersey. 
Must  be  capable  of  handling  all 
phases  of  newsgathering,  layout,  head¬ 
writing.  State  age,  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  required.  Write  Metuchen  Re¬ 
corder.  Metuchen,  New  Jersey^ _ 


NORTHERN  NEW  ENGIAND  CBS 
affiliate  radio  station  seeking  experi¬ 
enced  man  direct  news  department. 
Microphone  work  essential  part  of  job. 
Give  full  details  first  letter.  Box  1848, 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 


REPORTER  WANTED,  young  man 
who  is  a  graduate  from  School  of 
Journalism  preferred.  Editorial  ex¬ 
perience  desired.  Excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  State  age.  mar¬ 
ried  or  single.  The  Berlin  Reporter 
is  rated  as  one  rf  the  leading  Weekly 
Newspapers  in  New  England.  Write 
Berlin  Reporter,  Berlin,  New  Hamp- 
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HELP  WANTED 


YOUNG  WOMAN — as  Society  Editor 
and  general  reporting.  Give  references 
and  experience.  Norfolk  Daily  News. 
Norfolk,  Nebraska. 


Vlvfhianirsl 


WANTED 

lilNOTYTE  OPERATOR  for  new  mod¬ 
el  31.  An  opportunity  for  the  right 
man.  Afternoon  daily.  The  Virginian, 
Covington.  Virginia. 


WANTED  hy  Pennsylvania  publisher 
— ad  men.  makeup  men.  floormen  in 
modern,  open  shop  operation.  Up  to 
32.35  per  hour  for  qualified  journey¬ 
men.  Reply  to  PNP.\.  207-213  Tele- 
rraph  Bldg..  Harrisburg.  Penna. 
W.tXTED — LINOTYPE  OPERATOR. 
Union,  afternoon.  The  Natchez  Times, 
Natchez,  Mississippi. 


INSTRUCTION 


_ Linotype — Printtng 


MIDLAND  LINOTYPE  aOHOOL. 
Charles  City,  Iowa.  Handicap,  OiTlIiaa, 
Veteran  eonrses.  Free  Placement. 


Mechanical 


PRESSMEN 

■^cttial  on  the  job  instruction — 
BEOO-ME  a  proficient  duplex  or  Goss 
flatbed  operator  and  maintenance  man. 
Call  or  write 

SAM  S.  PUNTOULIeO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


_  AdmlnbitratiTe 


RESPONSIBLE  MAN  seeks  aasocia- 
tion  with  newspaper  as  Business  or 
Advertising  Manager.  Six  years’  expe¬ 
rience  as  Branch  Manager  on  a  daily 
tnd  general  manager  of  a  weekly.  Good 
references.  Box  1801,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CARTOONIST — desires  permanent  or 
iree-lsnce  experienced.  Box  1808.  Edi- 
ter  k  Publisher. _ 

CARTOONIST,  now  in  free  lance  work 
desires  EDITORIAL  Cartoon  place.  Oan 
00  sports,  strips  and  spots.  East  paper 
preferred.  Box  1807. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

CARTOONIST 

Well  known. 

v-VTr,,-^  Available  for 
-NEWSPAPERS  AND  SYNDICATES 

Box  1822,  Editor  Ss  Publisher. 


Ciaggjfied  AdTcrttehn 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Sound 
knowledge  of  what  It  takes  to  hnlld 
L  ■  making  want  -  ad  section, 

years’  experience  in  do- 
j*  “■  Pnlly  capable  of  managing  any 
•ize  operation.  Top  recommendations 
that  will  stand  close  In- 
n^**'?»*  Available  immediately. 
521  170.5.  Kditor  *  Publisher. 
^ASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  100% 
sies  minded.  Excellent  record.  Desires 
post  where  vigorous  sales  effort  Is 
*t'0''t  notice.  Box 
1844,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_  Classified  Advertising 

district  MANAGER  o^ 
assistant  CIRCULATION 
»  _  MANAGER 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SOUTHERN  PUBLISHER  who  wants 
top  notch  circulation  manager  but 
feels  can’t  afford  big  salary.  Will  han¬ 
dle  on  commission  and/or  bonus  deriv¬ 
ing  my  compensation  from  revenue 
produced  beyond  present  figure.  You 
can’t  lose,  results  guaranteed.  Box 
1840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertisine 


YOUNG  AD  MAN  desires  to  return 
to  newspaper  work.  Now  foreman  in 
another  industry  but  unhappy  away 
from  newspaper.  Have  3  years  varied 
experience  in  display  work.  Location 
secondary  to  job  future.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1830,  Editor  Ss  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  Advertising 
Salesman,  desires  permanent  position 
with  reliable  newspaper.  8  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  3.000  to  12.000  dailiea. 
Box  1601.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MAN.  87.  with  12 
years  rounded  experience  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  Retail  Manager  or  good  Staff 
position.  Middle  sized  daily  preferred. 
Ohio  or  any  Midwest  State.  Best  ref¬ 
erences.  Can  he  available  immediately. 
Box  1748.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


SEASONED  advertising  manager  small 
daily  desires  position  in  N.  E.  with 
greater  opportunity.  Expert  in  layout, 
eopjr.  typography,  advertising  connsel. 
Biiainess  Adminiatration  Grad.,  mar¬ 
ried.  2  children.  Minimum  salary 
86.000.  Box  1745.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


THE  NUMBER  ONE  Display  Sales¬ 
man  of  a  western  daily  (23.000  eiren- 
lation)  desires  position  as  Advertising 
Manager;  or  Salesman  on  larger  pa¬ 
per.  Age  30;  Family  man.  B.A.  in  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Will  go  anywhere.  Write 
Box  1704.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  OR 
MANAGER.  29.  B..T.  in  advertising, 
two  years  with  metropolitan  dailies, 
aggressive  linage-bnllder,  with  top 
drawer  ropv.  Will  go  anywhere  for 
right  offer.  Write  Box  1834,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NOT  DISGRUNTLED  hnt  no  chan  re 
to  advanes  here.  Capable  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor  or  Staffer.  7  years  top  40.000 
momlnr-eyenlng  dally.  Not  Just  eporta 
bug.  llks  profession.  Go  anywhs.-e 
Vetsran.  28.  BS  degree.  Box  1533 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


RF.PORTER  exnerieneed  on  city  beat 
and  features.  Presently  employed  and 
looking  for  a  step  npward.  Draf*- 
exempt,  will  go  anywhere.  Box  1648. 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 


ENTERPRISING  R  E  P  O  R  T  E  R — 3 
years  all-around  oxTisrieneo  on  Eaatern 
daBy.  BA  Jonmallam.  27.  Box  1608, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EX-ARMY  PTO  writer.  25.  single. 
Weekly,  publicity  pyperlence.  J-Grad. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1832,  Edi- 
tor  A  Pnblisber. _ 

SMALL  CITY  REPORTER.  29.  vet. 
BS  in  .Tonmalism.  one  year  experience 
all  beata.  features,  sports  on  20.000 
Pennsylvania  dally,  seeks  snot  on  small 
city  paper.  Available  NOW.  Car.  Pre¬ 
fer  East.  Midwest.  Box  1823,  Editor  A 
PnhUsher. _ 

VETERAN.  25,  single,  draft  proof,  2 
years  editorial  experience  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Have  4t.5  Speed  Graphic 
car,  some  college.  Will  consider  every¬ 
thing.  Box  1607,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

JOURNAUSM  GRAD,  BA,  August  *49. 
Successful  wholesale  grocery  salesman 
.at  $70  week,  still  seeking  opportu¬ 
nity  to  break  into  journalism  field. 
Some  experience  two  Navy  camp  pa- 
papers.  Draft-proof  yet,  single,  28.  can 
relocate.  Willing  and  eager  at  abont 
$45  week.  Available  now.  Harold 
Isaacs,  144  Mauler  St.,  Brooklyn.  New 
York.  EV  4-4475 


BUSJNEISS  NEWS  WHITER  seeks 
contact  with  publisher  (daily  or  week¬ 
ly)  whose  editorial  policy  adheres 
strictly  to  the  championing  of  eonsti- 
tntional  government,  and  an  economic 


iu/viN tuirionai  KUTfranieai,  ana  aa  ^coDQinic 

eh*  with  Little  Mer-  philosophy  which  recognizes  the  necei- 

hstter  opportunity.  Box  sity  of  venture  capital.  Box  1706, 
*<07.  Editor  A  Publisher.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


"A”  FOR  WORK  from  present  boss, 
but  "A”  means  advancement  to  me. 
Reporter,  27.  vet,  J-grad,  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  pjn.  daily,  politics,  police, 
general  or  any  beat.  Will  travel.  Box 
1714,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  daily  19,000  circula¬ 
tion,  29,  married,  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  all  beats,  copjrreading,  layout, 
seeks  desk  or  reporting  job  on  larger 
paper.  Box  1731,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  EDITOR.  Writer  wants 
responsible  job  calling  for  nnnsnal 
ability.  Sixteen  years’  experience. 
Mature,  stable,  imaginative,  well  edu¬ 
cated.  widely  traveled.  All  replies  ac¬ 
knowledged.  Box  1743,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DO  YOU  NEED  an  editor,  desk  man, 
proof  reader,  reporter,  advertising 
mant  College  irradnate  with  15  years’ 
daily  and  weekly  experience  will  ac¬ 
cept.  Wire  or  phone  H.  A.  Carlton. 
Amherst  Apartments,  Orlando,  Florida. 


NEW8HEN,  28.  will  relocate  for  all¬ 
round  reporter-fotog-desk  job  any¬ 
where  in  ^nthwest,  preferably  tabloid 
dally.  One  year  metropolitan  dally. 
Two  years  iHre  service  abroad  pins. 
Please  give  circulation  In  reply.  Box 
1708.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RECENT  JOURNALISM  GRAD — look¬ 
ing  for  Job  in  editorial  department  of 
dally  paper  or  radio  station.  Single. 
32.  draft  free  vet,  wants  stable  and 
congenial  work.  4  months  with  daily. 
Box  172.5.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER — seeks  small  dally  job 
anywhere.  Vet,  27,  Jonmallam  grad, 
N.Y.U.  ’49.  Roving  Renorter-Featnre 
Writer  Dally  Mail  in  Europe.  Plenty 
free  lance  (paid)  for  European.  Amer¬ 
ican  papers.  Here  and  abroad.  Some 
weekly  experience.  Box  1720,  Editor 
A  Pnbliaber. 


SOUTH  OR  WTIST:  Young  lady  with 
3  yeara’  experience  society,  features 
top  New  England  paper:  1  year  pub¬ 
licity  for  private  reeort:  author  of 
magaxine  published  tennis  articles; 
writes  with  sip.  wants  Interesting 
work  in  warmer  climate.  Perfectly 
healthy,  hnt  not  In  New  England  win¬ 
ter!  Arsilahle  after  Jnna.  Photo, 
resnme.  on  reqnest.  Box  1724,  Editor 
A  Pnblisber. 


Tr>P-FI.,TOHT  desk  and  eporta  man. 
Make-nn  a  specialty.  Four  yeara  well- 
ronnded  experlenee.  Prefer  progres¬ 
sive  Fastern  dallv.  Single,  29.  Box 
lynfi  Editor  A  PoMlsber. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  WANTS  to  relocate 
In  Midwest  city  nnder  50.000  popnla- 
tlon.  10  years’  experience.  College  and 
High  School  sports,  all  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing  dntles.  33  married  draft  exempt 
Box  1733.  Editor  A  PnhUsher 


COPY  RE.ADER  -  REPORTER  -  WIRE 
EDITOR — 4  years’  ton  metropolitan 
newspaper  and  wire  service  experience, 
rollece  grad,  27.  single,  available  im¬ 
mediately,  Box  1838.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ENERGETIC  NEWSMAN,  with  three 
years  of  reporting,  rewrite,  copyread- 
ing  seeks  job  in  East.  Large  and  small 
dailv  experience.  Young  family  man. 
draft -exempt.  Need  twp  weeks’  notice 
for  present  employer.  Box  1821.  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

PACT  AND  PICTURE  RESEARCH 

Publishing  —  Radio  —  Television 

EST.A BUSHED  research  director  with 
internation.al  repntation  in  this  field. 
Complete,  fingertip  familiarity  with 
pxhanstiye  information  and  pictnn-e 
sources.  Personal  contacts  with  re¬ 
nowned  specialists  here  and  abroad. 
.Availahle  as  consultant  or  for  full 
time.  Box  1832,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


POUR  Years’  experience.  1  on  daily, 
last  3  as  assistant  editor  statewide, 
nonpolitieal  magazine  of  municipal 
government.  Want  hack  on  daily  re¬ 
porting.  Family,  veteran.  34.  year’s 
graduate  work.  Box  1842.  Editor  A 
Publisher, _ 

REiPORTER-Copyresder.  Seek  job  on 
Western  or  West  Coast  daily.  'Three 
years  on  competitive  Midwestern  dal¬ 
lies.  B.A.  plus  graduate  work.  Mar¬ 
ried.  draft-exempt  veteran.  Box  1809. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Edhoruil 


I  HAVE  EVERYTHING  TO  OFFER 
EXCEIT  EXPERIENCE.  Veteran.  29. 
journalism  grad,  seeks  future  with 
small  progressive  daily.  Box  1824, 
Editor  ic  Puhlielier. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  top-llight  weekly, 
wauts  reporting,  editing  post  on  daily. 
Vet,  2t>,  single,  Ba  in  English.  Beat, 
desk,  features,  sports.  Use  Graphic. 
Box  1845,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  PHOTOGRAPHER 
EXPERIEiNCED,  44,  own  equipment, 
car,  seeks  travel  assignment  or  sum¬ 
mer  berth,  possible  future  connection. 
Jonrnalism  msjor,  SDX.  Cali  BOSTON 
TR  6-9763. 


REPORTER-REWRITE,  20  years  city 
dailies,  all  bests,  veteran,  draft- 
exempt,  single,  sober,  active;  thor¬ 
ough,  references.  Ready  short  notice. 
Go  anywhere.  Please  state  pay.  Box 
1813,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER  seeks  house  organ  job; 
5  years  small  dailies,  3  years  large 
industrial  firm  as  writer-photographer. 
Box  1817,  Editor  A  Pubdisien^ _ 


SPORTS  EDITOR  aeeka  sports  posi¬ 
tion  with  future.  Experienced  all 
phases  3J4  years.  College  grad.  Late 
20’s,  married.  Box  1814,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


TOP-FLIGHT  REPORTER,  all  besU 
29,  married,  now  employed.  Want  aft 
emoon  daily  connection.  Oan  produce 
Know  make-np,  speed  graphic,  short 
hand.  Have  sold  to  major  markets 
Top  salary.  Box  1811,  Eoitor  A  Pub 
lisher.  _ 


22  TEARS  DESK,  slot  legislative 
correspondence,  column.  Available 
June  5.  Box  1826,  Editor  A  Pnhllaher. 


WRITER-EDITOR,  energetic,  full  of 
ideas.  First-rate  repntation  as  novelist, 
foreign  correspondent,  critic.  Experi¬ 
enced  nowspspers,  msgasinet.  filnm. 
Recently  returned  from  residence  In 
Europe.  Full  or  part  time.  Box  1825, 
Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 


WRITER,  young,  fine  editorial  experi¬ 
ence.  trained  at  INS  wire  service,  now 
doing  public  relations  job  for  national 
fund-raising  organization  seeta  op¬ 
portunity  in  newspaper,  magaiin^  or 
indnstry.  B.A.  enm  lande.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Willing  to  relocate  especially 
Dallas  or  Fort  Worth  area — highly 
imaginative  with  feet  where  they  he- 
long.  Box  1843,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
YOUNG  nndrsftable  vetersn  wants  re¬ 
turn  city  daily  field.  Two  y**™ 
city  daily  and  wire  service.  B.8..  M.A. 
Experienced  reporter,  feature  writM. 
copy  editor.  Some  wire  editing.  Widely 
trsyeled,  specific  knowledge  wide  range 
su-hject*.  Give  salary  details.  Box 
1820,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Instructors 


EXPERIENCE  in  Advertising,  msnsg- 
Jnic.  Dejn*®®  io  Jonnwilifiii.  DmItm 
fsenity  position  with  college.  Box 
1727,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photo  EnRrayers  _ 


ATTBNTION  M.E.’s _ 

SOUTH  SOUTHWEST 

SEEKS  warm  dry  elimsta  for  cMld 
with  rhenmatic  fever.  Present  Job  4 
years.  Now  heading  photo  and  en¬ 
graving  Dept.  Daily  ana  Sunday  oper- 
stion.  6  years  solid  background,  top 
referencee.  Ruse  Yoder,  The  Tribune, 
Albert  Lee,  Minnesota. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


WOMAN  Thoroughly  experienced  all 
fields  of  pahliclty,  pnhlie  relatione; 
wide  contacts  in  msny  fields  in  United 
Ststes.  Free  to  Trsvel.  Box  lAlO,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELA'nONS  —  Publicity  — 
PromotionsI  copy  snd  eontset;  8  years 
editorial  Pnhlie  Relations  experience; 
En^neering  background ;  29,  single, 
B.A.  draft-exempt.  Box  1887,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Meefcaukri 

ABOVE  average  skill  deaf  operator 
now  employed  desires  change  ii^open 
shop  or  struck  plant.  South  preferred. 
State  wages  yon  pay.  Box  1848.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  first  monthly  bulletin  (May) 
of  the  International  Press  Institute, 
Vol.  1,  No.  1,  has  been  published 
and  in  it  are  the  results  of  IPI’s 
first  survey  of  editors. 

Issued  in  Zurich,  home  of  the 
secretariat,  “IPI  Report”  is  a  12- 
page  8  by  ll>4-inch  publication 
which  will  relate  the  activities  of 
the  Institute.  Appearance  of  the 
first  bulletin  immediately  precedes 
the  first  general  assembly  of  the 
Institute  in  Paris  May  14-16  at 
which  much  of  the  material  pub¬ 
lished  will  be  discussed. 

The  survey  question  put  to  edi¬ 
tors  several  months  ago  was: 

‘‘What  is  the  most  important 
step  that  can  be  taken  to  promote 
world  understanding  through  the 
free  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion?” 

Two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
editors  in  41  countries  reported 
their  views.  Their  discussions  have 
been  analyzed  in  a  9,000-word  re¬ 
port  now  being  distributed  by  IPI. 
The  bulletin  digests  it  in  two 
pages. 

The  news  of  today’s  world,  the 
editors  agree,  is  “the  biggest  con¬ 
tinued  story  in  history,”  but  it  is 
not  getting  the  coverage  it  de¬ 
serves.  By  a  2-to-l  majority  the 
editors  believe  that  the  average 
newspaper  reader  has  an  interest 
in  world  affairs.  But  they  are  in 
almost  unanimous  agreement  that 
there  are  ways  by  which  this 
interest  could  be  more  thoroughly 
cultivated  by  the  press.  They  agree 
that  a  real  problem  is  to  make  the 
news  interesting.  They  also  agree 
that  a  great  obstacle  to  improving 
information  on  world  affairs  is 
the  growing  tendency  toward  re¬ 
strictions  on  news-gathering  even 
in  countries  where  censorship  does 
not  exist. 

“The  editors  want  to  organize 
a  continuous  campaign  to  clear 
away  government  restrictions,  in 
both  democratic  and  totalitarian 
countries,  which  are  hindering  the 
free  flow  of  information,”  the 
bulletin  states.  ‘They  are  not 
generally  optimistic  about  what 


at  Thirty 


serious  flaws  in  the  foreign  news 
picture.  While  the  editors  admit 
that  they  themselves  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  problem  by  fre¬ 
quently  underes  imating  the  reader, 
they  also  criticize  the  correspond¬ 
ents.  They  agree  that  world  con¬ 
ditions  require  a  brand  of  report¬ 
ing  distinctly  superior  to  much  of 
the  current  product. 

“A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  editor’s  criticism  is  directed  at 
the  large  international  news  agen¬ 
cies,  which  supply  the  bulk  of 
most  newspapers’  foreign  material. 
The  editors  rate  the  news  agencies 
first  in  value  among  their  sources 
of  foreign  news  because  of  the 
agencies’  general  world  coverage, 
which  cannot  be  duplicated. 

“At  the  same  time,  the  editors 
prefer  the  style  and  content  of 
their  own  correspondents’  mater¬ 
ial,  where  ever  it  is  available,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  special  appeal  to  their 
particular  audience  and  its  greater 
use  of  background  and  interpreta¬ 
tion.  ...  In  general,  the  editors 
consider  all  three  sources  of  news 
(agency,  special  correspondence, 
syndicate  material)  extremely  im¬ 
portant,  but  consider  only  the 
news  agencies  indispensable. 

“In  their  criticism  of  agency 
over-emphasis  on  ‘spot’  news,  a 
number  of  editors  say  the  wire 
services  fail  to  give  their  readers 
a  comprehensive  and  properly 
evaluated  picture  of  assorted  world 
happenings,  and  that  the  readers 
are  often  left  in  the  dark  about 
important  foreign  trends  taking 
place  below  the  surface  of  current 
events. 

“The  responses  also  emphasize 
the  need  for  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  professional  training 
of  both  editors  and  correspond¬ 
ents  .  .  . 

“The  foremost  political  problem, 
as  gauged  by  the  editors,  is  the 
disintegration  of  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  between  segments  of 
a  divided  world.  The  editors  un¬ 
animously  recognize  that  it  is  now 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  trust¬ 
worthy  news  direct  from  countries 


tional  security’  or  ‘public  inter¬ 
est’  .  .  . 

“The  editors  recommend  con- 
tiflual  vigilance  and  organization 
to  combat  these  tendencies,  to¬ 
gether  with  hard-hitting  publicity 
campaigns  to  expose  government 
officials  who  attempt  to  restrict 
access  to,  or  publication  of,  legiti¬ 
mate  news.  Some  of  the  question¬ 
naires  recommend  an  international 
press  organization  to  fight  against 
restrictions  on  information  where- 
ever  they  might  occur.  .  .  . 

“Economic  difficulties  preoccupy 
many  editors  in  Britain,  Europe, 
the  Pacific  area  and  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  at  times  almost  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  other  problems.  Their 
main  worries  in  this  category  are 
over  the  shortage  of  newsprint, 
and  excessive  telecommunications 
rates.  These  two  problems  have 
forced  many  editors  to  sacrifice 
much  of  their  foreign  coverage. . . . 
The  most  commonly  advanced 
solution  to  the  newsprint  problem 
is  creation  of  an  international  pool 
of  newsprint  and  allocation  from 
the  pool  on  an  equitable  basis.” 

The  editors  generally  agree  these 
two  problems  and  the  totalitarian 
barriers  are  “largely  beyond  their 
own  control.”  However  they  feel 
they  can  help  to  improve  the  state 
of  information  on  world  affairs 
by  checking  new  restrictions 
against  the  press. 

*  *  * 

The  balance  contains: 

An  article  reviewing  United 
Nations  activity  and  debate  on 
press  problems; 

An  article  reporting  how  the 
Communist  regime  has  taken  over 
the  press  of  China; 

A  review  of  “significant  develop¬ 
ments  in  journalism”  around  the 
world  including  reports  on  the 
German  press  1  a  w,  proposed 
changes  in  Austria’s  libel  law. 
Nehru’s  press  act,  Peron’s  attempt 
to  revive  La  Prensa,  etc.; 

Articles  by  an  English  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Washington  and  a 
U.  S.  correspondent  in  London 
each  giving  his  version  of  how  the 
press  (where  he  is)  fails  to  give 
a  true  report  of  what  is  going  on 
in  his  native  land; 

And  a  brief  report  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Institute. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

May  11-13  —  Newspaper 
Group,  Credit  Congress  of  the 
National  Association  of  Credit 
Men,  Rice  Hotel,  Houston, 
Texas. 

May  11-14 — National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association, 
annual  convention.  Brown  Ho¬ 
tel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

May  13 — Advertising  Wo¬ 
men  of  New  York,  40th  birth¬ 
day  and  installation  new  offi¬ 
cers,  Hotel  Martinique,  New 
York  City. 

May  14-16  —  International 
Press  Institute,  first  General 
Assembly,  Paris,  France.  » 

May  14 — Mid- Atlantic  Cir-  f 
culation  Managers  Association, 
Spring  meeting  of  officers,  di¬ 
rectors  and  committee  chair¬ 
men,  O.  Henry  Hotel,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

May  15  —  Michigan  Press  ^ 
Association  luncheon  for  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  Kellogg  Center  for 
Continuing  Education,  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 

May  15-16— Michigan  Press 
Photography  Conference,  Kel¬ 
logg  Center,  East  Lansing. 

May  15-17 — Controlled-Cir- 
culation  Newspapers  of  Ameri-  I 
ca,  Inc.,  1952  Convention, 
Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

May  16-17 — Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  Assn., 
Spring  convention,  Ritz-Carlton  V 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  | 

May  16-17  — PNPA,  press  ' 
conference,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  \ 
State  College,  Penna.  i 

May  18-20  —  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers,  Spring  confer¬ 
ence,  Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

May  18-24 — National  Want 
•Ad  Week. 

May  19 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  i 
National  Awards  Dinner,  Con¬ 
rad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

May  19  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  Spring  meeting. 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

May  20-21  —  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Advertising  Forum,  WON 
Studios,  Chicago. 

May  20 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Bos¬ 
ton. 


success  such  a  campaign  will  have  under  Soviet  control,  and  that  this 
in  removing  the  totalitarian  re-  fact  is  seriously  undermining  the 
strictions.”  reliability  of  every  newspaper’s 

The  bulletin  says  the  survey  foreign  news  regardless  of  what 
shows  “striking  agreement”  atqong  steps  individual  editors  may  take.” 
the  editors  on  the  major  problems  Some  see  the  answer  only  in  reso- 
faced  “in  trying  to  print  full,  bal-  lution  of  political  differences, 
anced  wd  reliable  foreign  news  Others  suggest  a  more  determined 
reports  in  a  world  split  by  inter-  effort  to  penetrate  the  Iron  Cur- 
national  tensions  and  complicated  tain,  “even  at  the  risk  exposed  by 
by  delicate  political  and  economic  the  Oatis  case.” 
crises.  These  problems,  as  seen  “A  second  kind  of  political  in- 
by  the  editors,  fall  into  three  broad  terference  with  the  press  is  a 
classifications:  (a)  the  profession-  growing  tendency  towards  restric- 
al,  (b)  the  political  and  (c)  the  tion  of  information  even  in  demo- 
economic.”  cratic  countries  with  a  strong  tra- 

*  *  *  dition  of  a  free  press.  Responses 

Briefly,  here  is  the  way  these  from  almost  every  area  of  the 
248  editors  view  these  problems:  world  are  critical  of  secretive  offi- 
“Professional  shortcomings  are  cials  who  seek  to  suppress  or  cen- 
responsible  for  many  of  the  most  sor  news  on  such  grounds  as  ‘na- 
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Do  you  wont  to  pay  for 

A  Government  Honeymoon  at  Niagara  Falls? 


You  may  be  taxed  for  the  cost  of  the  most 
expensive  honeymoon  Niagara  Falls  has  ever 
seen.  The  federal  government’s  wooing  of 
America’s  electric  light  and  power  threatens 
to  reach  a  climax  at  the  famous  Falls. 

Here’s  how. ...  A  giant  new  hydroelectric 
power  plant  is  going  to  be  built  on  the  Niagara 
River.  And  a  critical  point  in  the  drive  toward 
a  government  power  monopoly  is  being  argued 
over  who  will  build  it  —  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  or  a  group  of  5  electric  companies.  (There 
is  also  a  proposal  to  have  the  State  of  New  York 
build  the  plant  and  sell  the  power.) 

These  electric  light  and  power  companies 
are  ready  with  the  plans  and  the  money  —  and 
the  lines  to  take  the  power  where  it  will  be 
needed  —  under  normal  public  regulation. 

But  the  job  is  held  up  —  for  there  are  people 
who  want  the  federal  government  to  take  over 
electricity  —  as  well  as  medicine  and  other  busi¬ 
nesses  and  services.  They  say  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  should  build  the  plant  —  even  if  it 
takes  more  time,  and  costs  the  U.  S.  public 
many  millions  in  unnecessary  taxes.  Here’s  how 
the  c  hoice  shapes  up  .  .  . 

^ET  CORLISS  ARCHER"— ABC— Sundays.  9^5  P.M..  Eastern  Time. 


If  electric  companies  build 
the  plant 

*  The  companies  and  their 
investors  will  pay  for  it. 

*  Power  produced  will  be 
shared  by  all,  with  rates 
regulated  by  state  utility 
commissions. 

*  The  Niagara  project 
will  pay  about  ^23 
million  a  year  in  local,  state 
and  federal  taxes. 

*  Defense  plants  and  others 
will  begin  to  get  the  power 
in  about  3  vears. 

NOTC*  in  no  caso  would  tha  sctnic 
Nor  ha^  this  proltcf  any  connaction  with 


If  the  federal  government 
builds  the  plant 

*  You  will  pay  for  it  in  taxes 
—  over  ^330,000,000. 

*  Specially  favored  groups 
will  have  first  call  on  all 
power.  Rates  won’t  be 
regulated. 

*  Little,  if  any,  taxes  will 
be  paid  to  local,  state  or 
federal  governments  from 
the  sale  of  power. 

*  Government  estimators 
say  it  will  take  them  at  least 
5  years. 

b««uty  of  tho  Folli  b<  affacfod. 
th«  controvarsial  St.  Lawranca  Saaway. 
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Who  do  you  think  should  build  this  new  plant?  Talk  it  over  with 
your  friends  and  neighbors.  The  decision  ought  to  be  made  by  the 
American  people.  . . .  The  government  plan  is  a  long  step  toward 
socialized  electricity  —  because  only  power  production  is  involved  — 
with  no  other  purposes,  such  as  flood  control,  to  complicate  the  issue. 
That’s  why  these  facts  are  brought  to  you  by  .America’s  business- 
managed,  tax-paying  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies.* 

•Ntmts  on  roqii«$t  from  this  magMino 
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SCRIPPS - HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  WorU  Te'egram«rheSun  COlUMBUS . CiTizen 

CLEVELAND . Rr«ii  CINCINNATI . Potf 

PITTSBURGH . Prcii  KENTUCKY . Poif 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ■  .  ■  •  .  Newt  Covingiun  edition,  Cincinnati  Potf 


News  Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 

Timet  KNOXVILLE . News-Sentinel 


DENVER . RocLp  Mtn.  Newt  EVANSVILLE . Preti 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Poil  Herold  HOUSTON . Press 

MEMPHIS . PresfSeimitar  FORT  WORTH . Press 


MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Comnwrciai  Appeot  ALBUQUERQUE . TctbiK- 

WASHINGTON . News  EL  PASO . HeraU  Post 


Ganeral  Advertising  Daportmenf,  R30  Pork  Avenue,  New  Terk  City 
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